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‘BOOKS PRINTING FOR WILLIAM BLACKWOOD, EDINBURGH ; 


AND 


“~. GADELL, STRAND, ‘LONDON: 


I. 
On the Ist of March will be published, in One Volume, post 8vo, 


THE TRIALS 


or 
MARGARET LYNDSAY. 


By tHe AutHos oF “ Licuts anp Suapows or Scottisu Lire.” 


II. 
In post Octavo, 
THE ORLANDO INNAMORATO; 
Abridged in Prose, 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF BERNI; 
ee And Interspersed with 
STANZAS IN THE SAME METRE AS THE ORIGINAL. 


BY -WILLIAM STEWART ROSE. 


7,9 Tt is curious that the Orlando Innamorato, though necessary to the un- 
of the Story of the Orlando Furioso, which is a continuation of it, 
‘has never translated into English ; if’we except a mere outline of the 


main action,. which gives little notion of its innumerable episodes, and none of 
_ its poetry, or the spirit in which it is conceived. The present translation i is an 


a to supply such 2 oe 


Ir. 
In’$ Vols. post 8vo, 
‘THE YOUTH OF REGINALD DALTON. 


’ By tue Autuor or ** VaLenivs,” anp “ Apam Brain.” 


IV. 


Will be Published on the Ist of February, in 12mo. 
A COLLECTION FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 
By the Rev. ANDREW THOMSON, A. M. 
Minister of St George’s, Edinburgh. 
¢ ern Cama is distinguished by the variety of interesting and instructive mat- 
a tiny xan of ee thing which can in the remotest 
thee at pet pri moral taste of the'reader—and by its direct tenden 

and virtuous sepsimente on the youthful mind, as well as by its 
inet me ub an ru the best writers both in prose and verse, for 
facilitating the improvement of the scholar in tire art of reading. A considerable num- 

ber of Pieces, on subjects of importance, are interspersed throughout its pages ; 


and there is appended to it a Dictionary laining the most difficult and uncommon 
words which occur in the course of the ate sy ‘ 
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No. LX XIE. JANUARY, 1823. 
HORZ GERMANICA- © 
chao No. XIV. 
THE LIGHT-TOWER. A TRAGEDY, IN TWO ACTS» 
By Ernst von Houvald. 
Tr a proof were desired of the variety both improse. Coleridge is the onl: 
and ‘energy of German literature, we individual who has ‘a powerfi 


know not that a better could be found 
than in the example afforded by our 
own ; for, in choosing out frag 
ments for translation, (which, hasty 





and imperfect were, have al- 
ways been et our poetical 
readers with m,) we have 

i in one instance (that 
of “Faust orks of the great- 
er and more cla authors untouch- 
ed. We have, as if were, gleaned only 


scattered flowers on the outskirts of the 
Thuringian gndourreadershave 
drank but of their humbler streams ; 
’ for, metaphor apart, Miillnerand Grill- 
r, eminent as they are, would re- 
ject with disdain the injudicious com- 
liment which should place them on a 
ooting of equality with the more dis- 
tinguished models, and established wor- 
thies, from whom they have drawn 
their inspiration. If, then,'by that me-+ 
thod which we have followed; an im- 
pression has been made, how much 
more might have been done:by a care- 
ful selection! The works even of Schil- 
ler remain, except by name, as much 
unknown to usas if they did not exist. 
We have, indeed, two translations of 
Don Carlos, (by no means his best,) 
but these are, as far as we remember, 
Vor. XIII. sj 


effort in their favour, and had not some 
hopes remained that he might yet fi- 
nish the last acts of “ nstein,” 
we-should possibly hate been tempted 


to give an article ae of course, 
with more -care than’ our preceding 
sketches) on the third and concluding 
part of that admirable “ e,” in 
order that in this prc it might not 
remain longer in utter oblivion. ~~ 
On the fom occasion, however, 
we shall still follow our oll methe 
haying chosen for notice a minor pro= 
duction of a young n , by name 
Ernst.von Houvald, who, as far as we 
remember, has not yet been introdu- 
ced to our readers. Several years ago, 
when this ‘author published his first 
attempt—a frightful sketch, of which 
the scene was laid in a charnel-house, 
—we predicted that he would rise to 
eminence ; and whether our conjecture 
was right or not, he has since that time, 
both in prose and verse, continued to 
improve: and there is a degree of in- 
terest and suspense attached to the 
story in this little piece, the “ Light 
Tower,” on which account it is very fre- 
quently performed. Itcertainly follows 
not, that because a young author is bold 
and imprudent enough to fix on a bad 
A ; 
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subject, that he will be found wanting 
in genius to adorn a good one ; but the 
besetting error of Houvald, no doubt, 
has been - choice = we and re- 
ing subjects in the first instance, 
Poi iol sether overstrained and 
improbable afterwards. - Of this last 
objection, however, the validity is less; 
for so long as an author keeps within 
the bounds of possibility, he is not 
likely to insist on greater improbabili- 
than the influences of “ ee and 
—— have at one time or another 
y brought forward in the world. 

The story of the “ Light-Tower,” 

- then, is a kind of winter night's dream, 
such as one might be visited by, iti a 
lonely German Schloss, if he caine forth 
at midnight on the altan, and listened 
te the roaring of the wind through the 
leafless beeches and poplars, and with 
the Trauerweiden waving their long 
tresses around him. The chief itite- 
rest of the plot may be described as 
follows: Through the arts of a sedu- 
cer, a wife has been separated from her 
husband, who afterwards hears, that 
while under the care of her bétrayer, 
she has perished at sea. He (the hus- 


Caspar Hort, . . 
Dorotuwea, . . + « 
-Utese Hoat,. . .. 
Count Von Ho tm, 

Waueen, ~<)..0 is i 
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band,) becomes insane ; and she being 
ignorant of his fate, yet haunted by 
the bitterest repentance, at last leaves 
America for Europe in search of him, 
in order to implore his forgiveness. 
She is shipwrecked on the shore of the 
“ Light~Tower,” and finally, by a fa- 
tal combination of circumstances, those 
who have been through life separated, 
_are in death wnited—a favourite idea 
of Houvald’s, which he has already 
three or-four times pdetized. There 
is a complex underplot, which it would 
be tedious to analyze. The preceding 
is probably enough to render, as usual, 
our extracts intelligible. / 
Some of the most laboured writing 
in the “ Light-Tower,” (which is in 
Calderon’s rhymed measure) occurs in 
the first scene. This would not an- 
swer on our stage, where the opening 
speeches are invariably Jost ; but be- 
sides that, in thé'German theatre, no 
noise or disturbance is.at any time al- 
lowed, the “‘ Light-Tower” is generally 
preceded by a short Comedy or Opera. 
In a word, it is employed as an Af- 
ter-piece. The characters are— 


Watcher of the Light-Tower. 
His daughter. 
His elder brother. 


Adoptive son of the Count. 


The first Scene represents a round Chamber in the Light-house. Above, 


the wooden beams of the roof are 
the gleam of the lamps when kin 


&c.—Caspar 
the 


How foam 


y seen, through which afterwards falls 


-—In the room is an harp, a speaking 
and Dorothea are discovered, the latter sitting at work, 
looking out of the window. 


How darkly are the skies with clouds o’ercast ! 
the breakers on the rocky shore, 


While the vexed ocean with wpheoving waves, 


Groans in her eombat with the storm 
Dorothea. - 


Pert ps 
Are lull’d fierce winds of day. 
Ci 


It is not so. Beneath the rei 


Think’st thou 


yet will rage? Oftimes by night, 
Oftimes ; but now 


of night 


The conflict will be fiercer. In the west 
At evening lurid clouds obscured the sky, 


Like furrows on an angry 


brow 


» portending 
That wrath, long cherished, will _ wae forth—and now, 


It will be f 


.—Screaming t h the air, 
Already flock the timorous sea-birds 


ome ; 


And on the shore, to-morrow’s dawn perchance 
Will many a trace of wreck and woe reveal. 
Dor. Poor mariners, that on a realm so waste 


And lawless build your homes! 


Casp. Nay, say not so !— 
Thereon, by statutes old, from age to age 
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The Light-Tower ; 4 Tragedy. 
One self-same empress rules. When thus the.storm 
Draws on, and the loud sea receives her guest— __ 
When lightnings on their fiery wings descend—~ 
No self-will, no caprice is here—Around , 
The throne of Nature wait the Elements, 
And but obey her mandate when labour.— 
Yet in their zeal, their power and influences, 
Man sees but wild contention, since to him 
They bring oft times on his vain plans destruction. 
But man remembers not that in himself, 
In his own breast, dwells wilder anarchy : 
Therein, desire’s fierce flame, the hurricane 
Of angry passions, and of selfishness 
The ice-cold sea, contend, as with the earth, 
With his own heart—which is of dust! 

Dor. Are, then, 
Poor mortals all of warfare thus the prey? 

Father, when on thy bosom I recline, +. * 
Methinks I mark therein no tumults wild— 
No!—still thy mind, so wise and calm, reveals . 
But the pure azure of a summer sky ! 

Casp. Dear child, we both are now by storms unmoved. 

As whtn, with steps invisible, the dawn : 

In spring-tide o’er the flowery hills comes on, 

The glassy seas are hush’d, and o’er their depths 
White swans are borne, like morning dreams along ; 
So now, my child, so calm and sun-illumed, 

Smiles life before thee—while, on the horizon far. 
Gleam the bright sails of hope-—My heart the while 
Is like the sea; when iron winter aes 

Clear are its waters, too, and angry storms | 

May beat thereon in vain—'The ice-cold wastes 

Are frozen and waveless now. 

Dor. ; No, no—Thy heart 
Has never thus been chill’d. Thence on my life 
Beams forth, even like the sun, with light ana warmth, 
Paternal love ; and hence, too, seems this world, 

With all its interchange of hill and dale, 
Lake, sea, and woodland, to my youthful sight 
So beauteous and so hopeful. 

Casp. Yet this light 

Will perish soon—Then, in the world alone, 

Wilt thou be left, of aid-all destitute ! 

Hast thou not seen, on this our rocky shore, 

By morning’s light, the melancholy wreck ° 

Of many a stately ship?. Did never then 

The prayer within thy shuddering heart arise,— 

“* Oh shield me ever, ye firm w. whereon 

The wild waves beat in vain!” * 

Dor. Truly our lives 
Are better here protected. Yet the ships 
Gain most times, too, their destined port securely. 
Eaten, — confess, “4 T behold 

gay flags. waving on the distant sky, 
Deep longing Tomas hence ; when mariners 
Beneath the cannon’s roar, so proudly take 
Departure from our harbour, then methinks 
How gladly would I. dwell, too, in the ship 
That sails to foreign lands ! , 
Thou foolish child {, 


Casp. 
Come, look now on the sea :—In the grey light, 
Even like a monster, how he toils and heaves, 
From his dark bosom stretching foamy arms, 





| 


{ 
' 


ao 






eo 


Mark now, ..... and now, 


How, with his hissing jaws, he s 





Jani. 


wallow’d up 


The lightnings darted from yon lurid cloud !—~ 

And would’st thou trust a foe so treacherous ?— 

In place of watching here the lights, to guide 

Poor wanderers through the night, with the dark waves 


Thyself contend ? 


Thou foolish child !—The sea 


Is of this changeful life an emblem true.— 
Then blest are they, who, from the sheltering walls 
That for her vot’ries here Devotion builds, 
Look calmly on the terrors of the flood. 
Dor. What mean’st thou, father ? 


Casp. Listen !—When I look 


Into those clear unclouded eyes of thine, 
Methinks they never should with tears be fill’d, 
Even on this tearful earth ;—but while their light 
Is yet unclouded, should Devotion come, 

And o’er each misery of our fleeting life, 


Draw the kind shelt'ring veil. 


Therefore, when I 


No more can aid thee here, then hie thee straight 


Into a convent. 
Dor. 


To a convent !—No !— 


Father, ’twas not ’mid flowery shelt’ring vales, 
But on the cold shores of the sea, that thou 


Rear’d’st up thy daughter. Early was I wont 

On Nature's wildest moods to look untroubled.— 
Thus, on the storm and raging floods, when all 
Besides were struck with terror, I could gaze 
Caimly ;—the ocean wild had been my playmate !— $ 
Nay, was I not in childhood taught to guide 

The helm, and, in a tottering bark alone, 

To lose myself far ’mid the,weltering waves, 

Till scarcely could thy signals bring me home p— 
When, too, at morning’s fresh and fragrant hour, 
The birds with their first matins call’d me forth 
To join in homage, have I not, beneath 

The boundless dome of Heayen, rejoicing kneel’d >—~ 
Beneath me, murmuring deep, the waves renew'd 
Their solemn music ;—clouds came reverently, 
Ranging themselves along the vasty choir,— 

Till from the orient too, the high priest rose, 

In festal garments, and on the horizon, 

As from an altar, spread his dazzling arms, 
Saluting thus the stilly world— Wake, wake! 
Ye habitants unnumber’d of this earth,— 

Awake to Love and Joy. In me, behold 

Heaven’s messenger of blessing and protection !”— 


In this last passage, (which appears 
to us to evince much of real imagina- 
tion,) there is at least an example af- 
forded of that association of thought 
with the scenery and influences of na- 
ture, on which the best eloquence of 
the poet depends, but of which Ger- 
man writers avail themselves but sel- 
dom, the Swedish and Danish poets 
more frequently, but the French and 
Italian authors almost never. During 
the rest of this scene, Caspar goes on 
to explain for what reasons he wishes 


that his daughter should renounce the 
vanities of this life. By their dialogue 
here, we are already, in some mea- 
sure, prepared for what is to follow. 
He warns her particularly against fall- 
ing in love, by adverting to the un- 
happy fate of Ulrick, her paternal un- 
cle, who becomes afterwards, in a great 
measure, the hero of the piece. He, 
as we have already mentioned, had 
been, by the stratagems,of a seducer, 
deprived of his wife, and believes that 
she had been lost at sea, from which, 














1928.7] 
in his delirium, he unceasingly de- 


mands her. In consequence of this 
misfortune, he had also lost an only 
son, whom his wife’s paramour had 
adopted and reared as his own child. 

Dorothea, however, is already in 
love with Walter, a young man, whose 
real history is yet unknown to Caspar, 
but who had been shipwrecked some 
time before on the shore of the “‘ Light- 
Tower,” had been rescued by its in- 
habitants, and still remains in its 
neighbourhood. 


The Light-Tower ; a Tragedy. 
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The conversation is now interrupt- 
ed by the increasing storm, and by 
‘the closing in of night. Dorothea 
draws and fixes a cord, which lifts 
the cover of the lamps, and Caspar 
retires to light them. The daughter 
then being left alone, sings two stan- 
zas of a kind of allegorical love song, 
accompanied by Sie Liar ;.and in the 
third scene, Ulrick, the madman, 
strangely dressed, makes: his first ap- 
pearance. 


Ulr. Sing not,—the harp is mine.—Wherefore did’st thou 
Not wake me ?—Heard’st thou not the tempest call ?— 
Come,—light me up the steps, that I may gain 


The summit of the tower.— 
Dor. 


Go not to-night, 


I pray you.—Mark there, how it howls without!— = 
Uir. Girl, know’st thou not that I, through many a year, 
Have here been pledged to meet the storm ?—Then listen!—_ . 

’Twas I myself, who sent him forth to-night,— 

That on his quick wings, he from shore to shore 

Should travel, nay, into the palaces, 

And lowly cottages, with violence break,— 

Should search through every land,—and if he found her— 
Her—mark you—then with sure intelligence, - 


He should return to me.— 
Ulr. 


Poor uncle !—., 


Pe eee 


Still as I heard the rustling of his wings, 

Faithfully did I here await his coming, 

And watch’d with fearful anxious heart,—if he 

Had nought to announce. Yet nothing have I learn’d— 
He hath’ but scourg’d the guilty Sea that bore 

Her from me !—Give me now the harp,. that I 

May sing aloud, for if he cannot yet 

Bring news for me, yet should he come to-night, 

Well knowing what I suffer, he shall take 

My mournful notes over the wild waves with him, 


And bear them unto her.— 


We should oe no farther proof 
that v. Houvald is a poet, than his 
conception, (however inadequately de- 
veloped) of this character. The. no- 
tion of the madman keeping watch 
during every storm, that he may re- 
cover the lost object of his affections 
from the sea, and sending forth the 
wild music of his harp to the winds of 
night, is an idea which none but a 
German could have afforded to treat 


( Takes the Harp.) 


only by a short and careless sketch ; 
Lord Byron, would in former days 
have made a whole volume out of the 
same materiel. 

Caspar, meanwhile, has kindled the 
lamps, whose light is visible through 
the beams of the roof. In the fourth 
scene, he reappears with a light in his 


hand, and speaks thus to the mad< 
man :— 


Casp. Hast thou been woke then? Truly, I believed, _ 3 


Thou in the haven of calm re 

Outslept the storm, ;—for ’twi 

A fi night !— 
Ulr. 


might’st have 


indeed arrive,— 


In the grave I cannot sl 


My night is not yet come.—When the winds howl, 
I may not rest—Hark, how they call on me!— _ 
Let me now climb upon the balcony. 









; 
i 
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por. ‘os a‘ Stay here ! Pi 
ce could’st now support against 

The giant struggles of the storm. Even I 

Could hardly light the lamps.— 


Ulrick now tries to untie the cord, by which the lamps are visibly affected in 
the tower above. 


Casp. (withholding him). What would’st thou do? Draw not the 
cord, or else 


> or 
My lights will be extinguished. 
Tie When the storm 


S with me, then we both desire no light ;— 

ay, he himself wrapt moon and stars in clouds, 
Because we, none of us, do care to look 
Into each other’s grim end y faces. - 

Ulrick, hast thou forgot then, that the lamps 

Must , and that my duty here is but 
To guard them? When the tempest rages thus, 
Poor wand’ring mortals cannot through the depth 
Of darkness steer their wa » if love fraternal 


Supplies not light and gui ‘ 
Has Love, too, 


Bid mortals sever fond confiding hearts >— 

Methinks, if all were dark—if no lights burn’d, 

One could not from his love be sunder’d thus— 

All then would stay at home.—( Earnestly, and with emotion.) 
Brother, pray, 


Close up the lamps again ! 
Casp. Poor Ulrick !—Ha ! 
( Distant firing heard.) 
Mark there again—it was a cannon shot. ‘Too surely, 


The signal of a ship that calls for aid. 
‘  Ulr. Nay, ’twas the tempest’s call. Now light me up— 
I must unto the tower. 
Casp, (to Dor. Then lead him thither. 
He cannot rest else, 
Ulr. (in going out.) Hear’st thou, brother— 
I pray thee, darken out the lamps. 


Dorothea accordingly takes a light to guide him up stairs, and Ulrick fol- 
lows with the harp. ™ “a . 


. (alone).. Was it but the re-echoing of the thunder, 

oe wees aright? Did the yore gs ny 
That summons death in battle, call even now 
For aid against him, while amid this rage 
Of elemental war, he grimly looks 
For booty >—Hark, another shot !— 

Dor. raening) Ay, father— 
Doubtless it was the signal of distress— 
A ship in danger. 

€asp. Now then, in all haste, 
Must I go forth, and if the wind allows me, 
Kindle a fire upon the beach, that so, 
The sailors with their boat, if the ship perish, 
May safelier reach the land. The trumpet, too, 
I bear with me, that through the rayless gloom, 
And roaring waves, my voice may penetrate, 
And warn the sufferers, that fraternal love, 
And sympathy, keep watch here for their aid,— 
Meanwhile I do entrust the lamps to thee. 
fe heed then, that they brightly burn: Beware 


fms Fear not, I shall be watchful. 








e 








1893.7] The Light-Tower ; a Tragedy. 
‘Mark you,— : 
Pic Mgt and the lamps too, failed— 
Dor. Nay, father, trust to me. 
Casp. Well, in the name 
Of Heaven, then, let us try if we'may not 
Assist and save these wanderers ! 


He goes out with the lantern, &c. leaving Dorothea alone, who soliloquizes 
through some verses, during which are heard the roaring of the storm, and 
pms. of the sea; by fits too, the wild music and song of Ulrick, on which 

€ says— 


Hark! ’mid the conflict wild 

Of warring elements, he stedfastly 

Pours in full tones his songs of love. Alas! 
Will that heart now no more obtain repose ? 
Will calmness never lull its storms, and never 
On the dark waste of waves one gleam of light 
Arise to say that love for thee yet watches? 


While Dorothea remains thus alone, Walter enters, whereupon commences 
that scene on which the fatal events of the evening chiefly depend: For the 
first time, he makes known to her some consistent anecdotes of his own life ; 
but these, however shadowy, are enough to suggest conjectures who he really 
is, which are soon afterwards fully confirmed— 


Dor. How,—he was not thy father ? 

Wal. Yet, those rights 

Whereby a father best may rule his son, 
He faithfully had won. He loved me fondly, 
Had oftimes, too, denied himself indulgence, 
That my looks might be cheerfuller. But I 
Was not his child. 

Dor. I:isten ! even while we speak, 

Are heard more signals ! 

Wal. No! ’twas the crashing sound 
Of the waves on the rock. Heed.not the sea 
And ruthless winds. 

Dor. Nay, trust me,—unto you 
I listen gladly. - But your mother— 

Wal. Ay, 

She was indeed my mother. I had been 
To her a pledge of former love,—of marriage, 
Whose bonds, alas! she had herself dissolved.— 
Then I must wander forth, and, on the land 
Far distant, seek atonement for her crime ; 
Must find my father, him so long forsaken ; 
And, prostrate at his feet, for her obtain 
Forgiveness—— 

(Music from the harp, and voice of Ulrick on the tower.) 
Hark! what notes are these—so soft 
And wild? 

Dor. From the roof they come. Mine uncle there, 
As wont, renews his melancholy songs. 

Wal. Oh, ye sweet tones! amid the tempest’s rage, 
That howls without, ye come like consolation 
To souls that long have been of joy devoid. 
Heaven ! let it but be granted to me such 
To bear unto my mother ! 

Dor. Have you then 
Your father found already ? 

Wal. No! yet blame not 
The son, if he, as if spell-bound, must here 
‘Tarry beside the light-tower ! 











“10 
, Fie Geengnes en to denne pave 
visionary style, how, duri is voy- 
age, prs Bac dey Hounead 
and possessed him, of which the influ- 
ence continued, until they were more 
than realized by his meeting with Do- 
rothea. He recalls, too, the story of 
his shi » his rescue by Caspar 
in the life-boat, his astonishment on 
perceiving that Dorothea, like some 
dess of the sea, accompanied her 
ather on that perilous adventure. Hers 
indeed was the first countenance that 
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he beheld, and of course she appeared 
as a inessenger from heaven, sent for 
his deliverance. Meanwhile, Ulrick, 
when they are thus occupied, steps in 
and pulls the cord, by which the lam 
are immediately extinguished. e 
melo-dramatic effect of this scene is 
more easily conceived than described. 
He remains afterwards serious, and 
* erhaben,” (i. e. in a lofty mood,) 
leaning behind him on his harp ; at 
length, on a speech of Walter, conclu- 
ding thus— 


As the stars’ bright radiance 
Falls on our dim earth, so the light of love 
Beams on a desolate heart. Even like the stars, 
That are eternal, so shall this light, too, 
Not perish ! 
Ulrick in a deep hollow voice interposes— 
Ulr. Even already are your lights 
All darken’d ! 
Dor. Ha! whi calls ? 
Wal. See there! the harper! 
Uir. All lights are darken’d now,—as in the heart, 
So in the air and sky ! 
Dor. Oh Heaven, ’tis true ! 
The beacon-lamps are out. Oh, hapless mariners, 
Who have on them depended for their reseue, 
’ And vainly strain their eyes in hopes of guidance, 
Which finding not, they perish in the flood, 
And I alone am guilty ! 

Caspar’s voice, through the trumpet, is then heard from below—she runs to 
him—Walter follows. Ulric remains, and after a pause, during which he looks 
to heaven, says— 

Ulr. Thou hast thy stars all clouded in the sky ; 
Night wraps in darkness now the restless waves. — 
Wherefore, then, should vain mortals kindle light ? 
They cannot change the eternal plans of fate ; 
Wherefore, then, with presumptuous hand essay 
To check the rolling wheels of destiny ? 

Out—out, ye lights! ye shall be darken’d all ;— 
Vain is your aid! The mariners must not ~ 
Find guidance now—Ir sHALL BE NIGHT! 


He remains with stretched-out arms in a commanding posture, and the drop- 
scene falls. Thus ends the first act. 

The second opens at the dawn of day. The scene is a wild rocky shore, on 
which Ulrick first — alone with his harp,—Caspar and Dorothea enter, 
= wore od blaming his daughter for her negligence ; but Ulrick vehemently 

ends her. 


Dor. Ob, father, have compassion ! 

Ulr. Child, thy guilt 
Is all dissolved ; thine accusation torn !— 
When Fate in judgment sits, there needs no light 
From man, therefore did I restore the rights 
Of darkness.—Brother, blame thy daughter not ; 
We both are guiltless. By resistless power 
Compell’d, I ae the cord, and night resumed 
Her wonted power. 

Casp. Ulrick, alas! 
What hast thou done! 
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To this scene succeeds the adven- 
turous rescue of Count Holm ftom 
the now wrecked vessel, by Walter, 
in whom the Count discovers his adop- 
tive son. The scene is of course ef- 
fective; but we must now pass over 
with a few words no less than forty- 
ight pages, containing the most skil- 
aptation of a ndrrative to the 
stage, that we remember to have met 
with. Such long stories form generally 
a rock on which dramatic writers are 
apt to split; but here the interest of 
the auditors increases with every line. 
These pages involve the history ‘of 
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Count Holm, who is gradually recog- 
nizéd by C ' , as the now a Feo 
and mi seducer of his sister-in- 


law, who has just now perished in the 
wreck of the vessel. The Count’s nar 
rative of his own crimes, his various 
adventures, and his bitter remorse, are 
followed by Caspar’s disclosure to him 
of Ulrick’s incurable insanity ; who is, 
of course, now ized as the real 
father of Walter, and husband of the 
lost Matilda. After this dialogue, the 
Count is left alone amdng the wild 
rocks of the sea-shore. 


Count. Oh Heaven, have I been led into this place 
For judgment and requital,—here, where once 
I stood with my devoted prey rejoicing >— 
Even on the self-same shore I come again, 
And now the sword of vengeance falls on me !—~ 
Thy mildness too I praise, since unto her 
Thou hast given death already ; that she lived not 
To recognize the once-loved of her soul, 
In madness’ frightful-image ! Now draws near 
Thy punishment on me ; yet I adore 
And thank thee.—On ! let me ascend the rocks, 
For in the shade a horror seizes me : 
I would look once more on the glorious sun, 
That emblem of eternal grace, and then, 


Will pray with better hopes ! 


He then mounts upon the cliff and disappears. The scene changes, and shews 


an open view towards 


the sea ; on one side rocks ; Matilda’s body lies on the 


shore ; Ulrick kneels beside her ; his harp leans on the rock. After a pause, 


he rises slowly up. 


Ulr. Hush, hush ! 
Awake her not. ' ‘Heave gent 


up and down, 


Ye restless waves. Speak mild and whisperingly, 
Ye kindlier west-winds. See, I have her now, 
The long-sought once again ; yet she sleeps soundly ! 
’Tis well, for she is wearied. Truly seems it , 
A long and fearful interval, since last 
I saw her. But why look’st thou now so wan 
And fearful? ’Tis with tears, perchance, that thus 
Thy dark locks are so moist,—alas ! some grief 
Has come upon thee ; or is’t but a dream 
That weighs on thee so heavily >—Yet, whate’er 
Thine eyes have in that trance beheld, methinks 
Tt can be nought of evil, for thy heart 
Is angel pure. Shall I then sing thee, love, . 
A song to sooth thee? Or, ‘twere better far 
To bring a bloom-branch from the thickets there, 
To adorn her bed,—olive and palm boughs,—’twill 

* Rejoice her when she wakes. But watch the while, 


Ye friendly west-winds,—watch her and be silent 4 


Vou. XIII. 
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SCENE VIG. 
Count Holm enters, returning from the rocks: 
Count. Where is that one now I saw 
ere moving on ie ts soot What burden 
that he laid upon the sand ?>—Oh oa ! 
i on eho So Teo! [Seeing the body. 
many a eruel 
Of sorrow a aged yam ot A hig ae given thes Senteaee 


i again, refusing 
teous Se when I live no more 
NE 





SCENE Ix. 
Ulrick returns with some green branches, 


Ulr. Away! Wake not my wife ! 
Count. (Starting up.) Ha! who has danth-anon? 
Ulr. Hush ! more softly—See, how calm she sleeps !— 
Count. Ay, my! Would that rest were mine! But now 
I am awake indeed, and horribly, 
All things are clear'd to me. Fit termination 
It were, if thou, since I am at the goal, 
Fulfill’dst thy just revenge, Too well I know 
Those features now. They tell me who thou art, 
And all that thou hast rd. 
Ulr. Look not thus, 
doug noetigny oy Ami pty ny 
Strike to the heart. It seems almost 
Ae el lates diswendieath- ce tae 
Rashly ran chances with thee. Tell me, then, 


What is thy name ? 
Count. Oh madness, from him veil 
frog! 


It must have once been dear to me ; 


For while I look on thee, I feel, methinks, 


As in old times, when I had just received - 
The greeting of a distant friend. Hear then, 
My name is Ulrick. Tell me thine, and I 
Perchance may recollect more. 
Count. (Much moved.) Oh, my Ulrick ! 
Ulr. Nay, » eee art rag !—Where rabid you tarried, then, 
So long and silen heart was grieve 
And mis ou sally Therefore be at last 
! “When she wakes again,— 
My ife, yi mean,—she too will greet you kindly.— 
How shall 1, meanwhile, psy alone the part 


Of hospitable cagetny F ? There, take 

This green bough, —’tis an olive branch,—a token 

Of —_ betwixt us. [ Gives him a branch. 
Ulrick! and to me 

Thou givest this hie tohese Prot too noble heart, 

Whaose grace mildness Madness cannot 

lea Treaty doy cy a oe ly ce 


My name go lovingly, Set pe last J 
May not observe or ‘and dow thou, 

Even o'er the dear ara ‘4 Ape whom once 

I sever’d from thine arms, reach to me now 

The pledge of friendship : ? Oh for her sake, then, 

And for our child’s, forgive me ! [Suddenly recollecting himself. 
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Now, indeed, 
Must he be summon’d. Fearful would it be, 
If unprepared, he found his patents thus ! (Exit. 
The Count havirig thus gone in search of Walter, Ulrick is left alone with 
the body.— With the following scene we close our extracts : 


SCENE X. 


Ulr. Wherefore,—for whose sake now, 
Has he departed —Fled ?—How then? Did not 
Some one already leave me? Was I not 

time deserted and forlorn ? If I 
rightly call to mind,—no, here it was not, 

‘ That our dear cot: stood.— Wake, wake, Matilda, 
And let us go from hence! What! hear’st thou not 
That scream of terror from our son ? Even now 
They steal him from us.—Ah ! she hears me not. 
Heavy as lead, that slumber rests upon her. 

Holm, too, tried to awake her ;—but why, then, 
When I pronounce that name, should I thus tremble ? 
Count Holm-~departed ! Holm—~elopement—flight ! 
Feat comes on me ; we must away! Home, home ! 
No moment must be lest. The weltering sea 

Is mine old trusty friend, and safely now 

Will bear us thither. (Joyfully) Would’st thou ask what ship 
Waits for us here? Know, then, I am 4 songster j 
And dolphins merrily through the blue waves 

Will bear us on.. Come, come Matilda, courage ! 
Here must we not remain ; for Holm again - 

Would rouse thee from thy slumber. Then the harp 
Must we bear with us ; nobly shall we travel 

With music and with song to cheer the way. 

Come, come, let’s mount the steps, and from on high 
Summon our gallant fleet. 


He takes the harp, and ascends boldly to a jutting abutment of the preci- 
pice, then strikes some full deep chords. 
They do perceive my notes. Joyfully now 
Their bands are greeting me. Hark, then, good frierids— 
I bring to you my beauteous wife; for you 
I do confide in wholly, and to you 
Will sing celestial music, if you but 
Can bring us safely, softly home.—Take, then, 
These verdant boughs, with them adorn your heads ; 
As for a festival.— 
/ ( Throws them into the. sea. 
The multitude 


Throng more and more together‘ Come,” th 
** Come down!” Then I'll be there anon ; ar std 
But first the I give you |— 


' os it down, and then hastily returns to the bedy. 
Wilt thou not’ " 


Awake, Matilda ?—Well !—so slumber on 
Ii 3-~our journey will be quickly past, 
And thou shalt wake more joyfully at home, 
There press me to thy bosom once again, 
With a bride’s ardour.— ne 


Slowly—softly, now, 
I raise thee up, and gently give thee, too, 
To the gay comrades of our watery way, 
And all the while thou know’st not what is done.— 

(He mounts with her to the brink of the precipice. 


(Lifts her up. 
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Nimbly and rapidly, ye 
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Sleep, sweetest wife !—sleep on !—Ha, there he comes !— 
ins; now, 





ijens 


‘Will you receive us. How the waters foam 
And roar !—Away !—why should we tarry here ?— 
Home let the songster go—home, home ! 
(He leaps with the body into the sea. 


After this catastrophe, remain eight 
of the tragedy, in the course of 
which Count Holm is persuaded to 
live, though but for penitence and re- 
pentance ; and the attachment of Do- 
rothea and Walter receives the sanc- 
tion and blessing of their surviving 
relations. 

The success of this hasty sketch on 
the German stage depends, no doubt, 
asmuch on the mereaction and scenery, 
as on any more intrinsic merit ; but it 
must be observed, that the extreme 
accuracy and elegance of Houvald’s 
rhymed versification atones in great 
measure to the reader or auditor for 
many deficiencies. The ear and eye 


are both provided for ; but to imitate 
such rhythm in our language would, 
of course, never do; for productions 
bearing the name of dramatic must be 
written like those that are acted, and 
rhyme is very properly banished from 
our stage. Yet a literal translation 
of these rhymes into English blank 
verse, however inadequate, and in 
some respects: unjust to the original 
author, bears generally a considerable 
resemblance to the style of our old 
English writers, such as Marlow, 
Webster, &c., and by their admirers, 
our “‘ Hore Germanice” will be read 
with most indulgence and interest. 





FRAGMENT. 
* * * 


FROM THE SWEDISH OF J. H. G. AKENTHAL.* 


> * - 


No crown of bays I seek, nor sparkling holly, — 
But withered leaves, the gift of melancholy. 


III. 


Ay, withered leaves, an emblem meet, I ween. 
Of early hopes—like them all wither’d now ; 

Of sunny days, and blossoms that have been, 
Meeter for me than yew or capreey bough,— 


For they, though Sorrow’s emb 


ems, are yet green, 


And may: no fellowship with death avow, 


Save that by fancy given. 


But from the wreathes 


Here strew’d around, deep inspiration breathes. 


IV. 


They speak, though dead, of life once bright and gay, 
en o'er their dusky heaps in mockery, 
Comes floating through the clouds a transient ray,) 


And therefore too, unto my watchfi 


ul eye, 


Even like the faint gleams of a wintry day, 
Come visions of the past. Ere yet they fly, 

Oh, might I, with a rash and hurried grasp, 

One leaf amid the blooming scenery clasp ! 


R. 





* We have received a translation of a poem of considerable length by this author, from 


which these introductory lines are 


copied. It is entitled ““ A Winter Night’s Dream,” © 


and is to be found in the “* Phosphoros,”’ for November, 1814. 
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Ir was a lovely auttimn morn, 
So indistinctly bright, 

So many-hued, so misty clear, 

So blent the glitt’ring atmosphere, 
A web of opal light ! 


The morning mist, from the hill-top, 
Sail’d off—a silv’ry flake ; 
But still in the under vale it lay, 
Where the trees peer’d out, like islands grey, 
Seen dimly at the dawn of day, 
On a waveless, pearly lake. 


And, again, where we climb’d the woody rise, 
That Boldre Church doth crown, 

The filmy shrowd was wafted by, 

And, rejoicing in his victory, . 
The dazzling sun look’d down. 


We reach’d the church, (a two-mile walk) 
% Just as the bell begun— 
the clerk was station’d there, 
And one old man, with silver hair, 
Who warm’d him in the sun. — 


A grave-stone for his seat ; one hand 
On his old staff leant he: 

The other fondly dallyed 

With the bright curls of a young head, 
That nestled on his knee, 


The child look’d up in the old man’s face— 
Look’d up and laugh’d the while. 
Methought, ’twas a beautiful thing to see, 
The reflected light of its innocent glee, 
(Like the sunbeam on a wither’d tree) 
In the old man’s quiet smile. 


That simple group well harmonized 

With the surrounding scene— 
The old grey church, with its shadows deep, 
Where the dead seem’d hush’d in a sounder sleep, 
And all beyond, where the sun shone bright, 
Touching the tombstones with golden light, 

And the graves with emerald green. 


And a redbreast, from the oaks hard by, 
His joyous matins sung ; 

That music wild, contrasting well 

The measured sound of the old church-bell, 
In its low square tower that swung. 


I look’d, and listen’d, and look’d again, 
But word spake never a one ; 

And T started like one awakened 

From a trance, when my young companion said, 
* Let’s walk till the bell has done.” 


So we turn’d away, by the path he chose, 
At the impulse of boyish will— 

Leaving the church-yard to the right, 

High up, it brought us soon in sight 

Of the deep stream so sparkling bright, 
That turns old Hayward Mill. 
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A lovely spot! but not, therefore, 
Y 's choice I doubt ; 

No, rather that with barbed snare, 

For sport he oft inveigled there 

The perch and speckled trout. 


Stopt was the noisy mill-wheel now, 
” sagas the rippling brook, 
And ya the finny people leapt, 
As if they knew that. danger slept, 
And Edmund, he had well nigh wept 
For lack of line and hook. 


** Look what a fish !—the same, I'll swear, 
That I hook’d yesterday— 

He’s a foot long from head to tail— 

The fellow an hser any whale, 

And broke — It’s very true, 

Though you laugh, Miss !—You always do, 
At every thing I say.”— 


* Nay, gentle Coz! I did but smile 
But—was he a foot long ?”— 
** Ay, more—a foot and half, near two.— = 
There, there—there’s no convincing you, 
One might as well, to an old shoe, 
Go whistle an old song.” — 


“ Gramercy, Coz! I only ask’d 
In admiration strong.”— 
“ Ay, but you look at ofie so queer, 
Oh! that I had my tackle here, 
You should soon see.—Well, never fear, 
I'll have him yet, ere long.” — 


* Ay, doubtless—but, dear Edmund! now 
Be muwrd’rous thoughts far hence ; 
This is a day of peace and rest, 
And should diffuse in every breast, 
Its holy influence.” 


Such desultory chat we held, 
Still idly sauntering on 
T’wards the old crazy Bridge, that led 
Across the stream by the mill-head ;— 
“ Hey day !”’ said I, “ ’tis gone !” 


And gone it was—but planks and piles 
Lay by, a fresh-brought load ; 

And, till a better bridge was made, 

Flat stones across the stream were laid, 


So one might pass dry-shod— 


One with firm and steady eye, 
Dry-shod. cross the brook ; | 

But now, upon the further side, 

A wonian and a child we spied ; 

And those slippery stones the woman eyed, 
With vex'd and angry look. 


And the child stood there—a pretty boy— 
Some sever years old seem’d he ; 
Limber and lithe as a little fawn, 
And I marvell’d much, that he sprang not on 
With a boy’s activity. 
10 





[Jan. 
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ut Nios hung down, like a. dew-bent flower, 
-steod there 
And peaghatramerpe oe Sp eal 
Scowl’d at him, and said, in a sharp, cross tone, 
” You're always a plague to me.” _— 


What - yea oo doape ?” said I; 
“* Such a lightsome as you, 

Should bound away, like a nimble deer, 

From stone to stone, and be over here, 
Before one could well count two.” 


The child look’d u ee ee 
That look 
The woman look’d too, payin tuned her throa 
(As she answer'd us) to a softer-nate, 
And, says she, te "The poor thing’s blind | 


“ His father (who's dead) was my sister’s son— 
Last week, his mother died too ;— 

He’s ont a helpless thing, you see, ~ . 
t put him me, 

ea Who am but ill to do. pug 


«* And his mother made him more helpless still, 
Than else he might have been ; 

For she nursed him up like a little lamb, 

That in winter time has lost its dam, 
Such love was never seen ! 


* To be sure, he was her only one— 
A sickly thing, you see— 
So she toil’ and toil’d to get him bread, 
And to keep him neat-—‘twas her pride, she said— 
Well! ’tis a hard thing, now she’s dead, 
To have him thrown on me. 


« And now we shall be too late for church, 

For he can’t get over—not he; 3 
I thought the old bridge did well enough, 
But they’re always at some alt’ring stuff, 

Hind'ring poor folks like we.’ 


I look’d about, but from my side 
Edmund was gone ermine rit 

And, with the child clasp 

‘Across the stream eae Seated eee 
With firm foot, light and steady. 


“« And the woman,” said I, “ won't you help her too? 
Look where she waits pm —_ 

“« Hang her—old cat ! »” quoth he, 

“* To souse her into the misiat,” twill be !” 
For my life, I could not but smile, 





So we left her to cross as best she 

' And I turn’d to the sightless 

His old white hat was wound about 

With a rusty , and fair curls waved out, 
On a brow ivinely mild. ~~ 
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The tears still swam in his blue eyes, 
And bung on his sickly a 
Those eyes, with their clouded vacancy, 
That looked towards, but not at me, 
Yet spoke to my heart more touchingly 
Than the brightest could ever speak. 


I took his little hand in mine, 

("Twas a delicate, small hand, ) 
And the thing soon crept close to me, 
With a timid familiarity 

No heart could e’er withstand. 


By this time the woman had hobbled up— 
: #6 Ah, Goody !—what, safe ashore ?” 
Quoth Edmund—* I knew, without help from me, 
You'd paddle across”—askance look’d she, 
But spoke not a word ; so in company, 
We moved on to church all four. 


But I felt the child’s hand (still clasp’d in mine) 
With a shrinking dread compress\d— 
** Do you love to go to church ?” I said.— a 
“ Yes,” and he hung down his little head— 
*¢ But I love the church-yard best.” — 


‘* The church-yard ! my little fellow—and why ? 
Come, tell me why, and how ?”— 
** Because—because—” and the poor thing 
Sobb’d out the words, half-whispering— 
** Cause mammy is there now.” 


Feelings, too deep for utterance, 

Thrill ’d me a moment's space ; 

At last—* My little friend,” said I, 

“* She’s gone to live with God on high, 
In Heaven, His dwelling-place ;— 


*« And if you’re good, and pray to him, 
‘And tell. the truth alway, 

And bear all hardships patiently, 

You'll go there too.”—** But when ?” said he ; 
** Shall I go there to-day ?”— 


“* Nay, you must wait till God is pleased 
To call you to his rest.” — 

«* When will that be ?” he ask’d again— 

“* Perhaps not yet, my child !”—‘‘ Oh ! then 
I love the church-yard best.” 


And to the chur we were come, 
And close to church-door, 
And the little hand I held in mine, 


Still held, loth was I to resign, 

And from that hour, the face so mild, 

And the soft voice of that orphan child, 
Hath haunted me ever more. : 
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THE AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF TIMOTHY TELL, | 
" SCHOOLMASTER OF BIRCHENDALE. 


No. III. . 


CHAPTER 1k. 


Ws travelled the whole of the day ; 
nor did we stay to take any rest at 
night ; but continued to pursue our 
route without let or hinderance, other 


than stopping for the necessary pe- i 


riods of meals, at the different Sasa 
in our road. Notwithstanding the 
rapid ity with which I was wafted 
through the country by this admira- 
ble machine, I failed not to mark every 
thing that attracted my notice ; and 
I feel aware, those benevolent 
personag , whoh ’ a neg gpd 

us on my pilgrimage, have a 
right to all the observations I made by 
the wayside. I regret indeed, for their 
sakes, that th are so few ; but from 
the conformation of the vehicle, my 
range of sight was necessarily limited, 
and indeed my attention was very much 
attracted to the interior of the coach, 
by the novelty of imtercourse with 
utter strangers, whose conversation 


passe,l ; but when I multiplied 
the knots on my handkerchief till the 
s was exhausted, I was forced to 
poe my inventory; and I am 
therefore unable 6 i my reader 
of the ou pete meee my Peay von 
i and the metropolis. ‘The face 
em country seemed varied—we 
sometimes ascended hills, but I think 
quite as often came down again. I 
honestly confess, (I wish 
lers would do the same,) that I saw 
but very little, and it would be very 
unfair to expect me to describe what 
I have not seen ; but we went so ex- 
y fast, that the whole country, 
and all, seemed to be running 
a ip pia the which when I no- 
‘ and my astonishment, 
Vou. XIII. 
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to divert his weariness, 
me with very home 
where I was going, and the nature of 
my business, and so forth. Unwilling 
to be rude, and seeing the rest of the 
company asleep, I ventured to tell him 
that _ “« going to London on busi- 
ness of importance, 
te sant te ine general,” § 

societ ind in 4 
ted in alow tone of vie; for aid 
not like to seem assuming, or to 
oe Ae 
tinguished travellers. ~* 

“ Doubtless, sir,; »” said 
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ged his shoulders, and looked very 
significantly, nodding, as much as.to 
say, I knew best.* “ Well,” said the 


inquisitive traveller, “for my part, I. 


like every man to tell ‘his business, if 
it’s honest, and to make himself agree- 


able ; that’s my way of going through © 


the world ; and if it’s not fit to 


talked of, why, I suppose it had bétter ~ 


not.”—“ But,” said the young woman, 
‘surely it would not be pleasant ‘to 
tell every body one’s private affairs.” — 
“My dear, must not pretend to 


Sion shrug. 
j in. I began not to like these 
Seaneaiey which‘seemed to be aimed at 
me ; I could not help thinking, 
there must be something in my ap- 
——— excited their suspicion. 
ve eer a Seaeal be—TI sur- 
veyed myself inning to end— 
my iastion seed properly adj 
my shoes, which still shone with the 
ivory-black of my own dear village— 
myvhose, knit by the hands of my 
niece, ‘and’ carefully mended by the 
same, shewed plainly how much I was 
an object of solicitude to those to whom 
I belonged—my black breeches, (a'tri- 
fle worrt)—my coat and waistcoat in 
still better preservation—my cravat 
tied and folded with peculiar neatness, 
so far alt was well ; and though there 
tbe a little air of-antiquity in the 
of my clothes, (which suited 
better with my age than the strange 
garments of the modern times,) yet I 
éould not mee wa ae should 
operate to my prejudice. All this pass- 
ing through my mind, gave an ape. 
ance of confusion to my mauner,which 
was increased by finding the eyes of all 
my companions tamed upon me at 
once. 


©’ “ Gentlemen,” said I, a good deal 
embarrassed, “ I solemnly assure you, 
on the word of an old man, that I have 
m0 secret, that is to say, (for my heart 
beating loudly at this moment under- 
neath my MS. forced me to make this 
reservation, ) no secret worth any one’s 

ing, or concerning themselves 
about, as it does not t 


e 


to the injury 


of human being, but rather,” I 
added, : 


(I fear a little too dly,) 
“* very much to the benefit 0 all man- 
kind.”"—« Why, an’t you a freema- 
son ?” said the inquisitor. “No, in- 
deéed.”—** A government PY, - 
haps,” said the new-comer. ¥ shook 





_ [aah. 
my head indignantly. “ Then I’m 
sure-I don’t-know, nor-can’t guess.” — 


“I am not at all surprised, sir, that 
you should fall into the belief of this 
gentleman’s being intrusted with the 
secret commissions of government, whe- 
ther foreign or domestic.”—*‘* A more 
weir person certainly could not be 
found,” said the new-comer. ‘“ Cer- 
tainly not,” rejoined the grave gentle- 
man. “ Well,” said the inquisitor, 
**T hope such gentlemen find it a plea- 
sant trade ; they must have some rare 
dirty work to do now and then. I 
could not abide it.””—“ No, sir, douht- 
less,” said the man in black, “* accus- 
tomed, as you must be, to the perfume 
of your own wicked decds, all others 
must be intolerable.”—*‘ I don’t know 
what you mean for to say, sir; but 
I'll be so bold as to tell you, that a 
good warm trade, do you see, is no 
shame to any’man. 1 warrant you, 
my daughter may take her choice of 
some of the best matches in London— 
Wicked deeds forsooth ! I’m not asha- 
med of my calling ; and many a noble- 
man at the west end of the town, who 
has dipped ‘his estate, would think 
there was noill smell in the fruits of 
my tallow.” 

It now struck me, that my com- 
panions must have formed a mean 
opinion of my circumstances, and per- 
haps, however unjustly, harboured 
suspicion of me on the score of pover- 
ty. It is true, I had no riches to boast 
of ; but I was desirous of shewing 
them how far removed was my case 
from one of penury: ‘* Riches, sir,” 
said I, “‘ are the great stumbling-block 
of this life. I know not, for my part, 
why the poor are not as estimable as 
the rich, if a little money, more ct less, 
makes all the difference. But educa- 
tion, sir, is the thing which makes a 
real distinction betwixt man and man. 
What is it to me that I have my poc- 
ket-book well lined with this perish- 
able article,” said 1, at the seme time 
taking out my bank-note, and twirling 
it round in the very eyes of my anta- 
gonist, and which I thought produced 
‘an immediate effect, “ what is it to 
me, sir, if I have not also other quali- 
ties to distinguish me from the sense- 
less mass of mankind ?”—* I — 
with you entirely,” said the middle 
traveller ; “ but you need not fear be~ 
ing overlooked amongst the common 
herd, whilst you have so many distin- 
qguishing characteristics. Indeed, I 
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tremble to think, with your advantages 


of education, and the:means- you pos- 
sess, what a dangerous ie might 
you become in the hands of power, if 
you were disposed to mischief, which 
I fervently trust you are not.” —‘‘ Lon- 
don, sir, 1s a: new world.to me ; but I 
hope to escape all its perils, and put 
my, trust in. Providence.”—‘‘ A Me- 
thodist, I guess, by your way of talk- 
ing,” said the am oer traveller, 
saeering contem »' * No, sir,” 
siid I, soeaiole * a Church-of-Eng- 
land ‘man, and a Christiau”—Like 
yourself, I pnegoing ones but on se- 
cond thoughts I omitted I con- 
pac ooh ie mune traveller, ‘‘ I 
a impulse of curiosity my- 
self to: know the object of such a jour- 
* mey to such a place; so fraught with 
I feel convineed that it must. 
a mission of. no small interest that 
has drawn Mr Timothy Tell, school- 
master of Birchendale, from his re- 
tirement for the first time.” — Sin,” ie 
a I, gaping with astonishment at 
this strange man—-“ Sir, who told you 
name and calling? For Heaven’s 
eS how was I made known to you ?”. 
— Do you think, then, this is the 
first time I have heard of you? True, 
I have never seen you before ; but 
ae ur fume, and that of your academy, 
ve gone far and wide. Incognitos, 
sooner or later, must be dropped. Emi- 
nent men must not hope to be hid un- 
der a bushel, or to do things in a cor- 
ner; for they will come to light.” In 
a- corner! thought I, and, my heart 
throbbdd. redoubled violence be- 
neath my precious MS, In.a corner ! 
ean he mean my fa saga What a 


strange ° is this, 
who.seems, with: ngs a tye Oe glance 
of his, .to see through. me, aett were. 
Heaven forbid! < In a corner, sir,” 
pees, “ 'm sure—what do you 
i can you. mean?'’"— 
‘Nay, sir, “8 secret is safe in your 
own. you have kept it 
sg ll he ie "and thre 
It. does nat belong to me to 
reveal Mab treasure of your bo- 
som. 5” Ipoked, I shonght,, very 
en icantly. T involuntarily laid my 
han on my a ae fe. sacosiein 
precious burden was ere 
yheld it fast,” soytgued he, * or 
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2 
were all seeking to discover my. trea-! 
oure,istid xeady to tear it front me. f) 
began to think the strange man must 
be a conjuror, and leagued with the: 
powers of darkness. A cold damp sei-: 
zed me. I dared not utter another 
word, but sat in a:sort of aguish sus~ 
pense, and held fast the side of my coat 
= which my treasure lay, willing to 
regener ‘any sudden attack. No 
violence was offered me, however, and 
I began a little torecover from my fears: 
. And now we at the foot of 


a steep hill,.and all 
posed walking up.. I wun gio of thin 


of awe, “ Sir,” ‘said-I.40 him; 
Fanaa to diving wha eye 
suspect my secret, or how you knew 
pe a ren 2 ng pores 
you to satisfy. my doubts, i expla 
to me by. what,ex 
you were sogtsinted.ith-mp:idhien 
treasure. —‘ Upon my you puz~ 
zle me, sit—TI assure you I am not « 
een, enema see 
f . my word. . 2. B 
was not thinking. en " did ‘not sus- 
peet——” 6s 
I was Beelzebub, po mer ooy . 
way-—I forgive you with all my heart. 


But the truth is, that I should not have 
known even tiaine, had you hot 
let me into the: secret. yourself. | For 


when you ur riches tous 
80. rad a pet = youre wi 
ten in your pocket- 


your conversati 
a schoolmaster. or 


you 
does it consist, if I.may ingiire?— 


i pear 9 to you how I perform 
pate yeh ee 
Bim the ‘whaldeat which teen = 
prised to see him laugh heartily.. How- 
ever, he. pf ae Ye eR in my 
very soon.» “57 He dated on ae 


iacalio Sanaee 


sied. that glory. prin ay se me}; 
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till the vehemence of my own cries ~ 
awaking me, I rubbed my eyes, and 
saw my friend the tallow-chandler sta- 
ring at me with astonishment. He had 
been jogging my elbow to make me 
take the first peep at London, which 
we were now entering. I roused my- 
self, and poured fi an ejaculation 
of thanksgiving, as I was always wont 
when the morning first saluted my eyes, 
at which the citizen looked still more 
surprised. He then began to point out 
to me every object as we approached, 
and displayed wonderful knowledge of 
the names and nature of the things we 
saw. Merciful Powers! what a 
journey it was, even through thestreets! 
At length the coach ws ; the citi- 
zen jumped out, the ol y followed 
at se and I did a 23 I in- 
quired the way to my friend Hyson’s, 
ot, finding the distance was consider- 
, I got a porter to convey my small 
quantity of | , and who likewise 
served as my guide through the intri- 
cate mazes of this huge metropolis. 
At so early an hour, I had not to en- 
eounter the impediments of crowded 
streets, and I was conducted safely to 
the door of my friend the tea-dealer, 
in Pall-mall. 


CHAPTER X. 
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has brought you to town ?”—* Busi- 
ness, my friend,” replied I—‘“‘ business 
of great importance.”—“ The best ex- 
euse—indeed the only one,” rejoined 
Hyson, “ for thinking of such-a jour- * 
he ney at your time of life.”—“ mone 
not to be detained here long,” said I ; 
and, should it not be inconvenient 
to you, I would willingly lodge with 
you during my stay."—‘ Most -will- 
ingly, sepia uly end ; “ you shalt 
have the apartments 

which are now vacant, and whi 
will suit _ exactly—for quiet and 
snug comfort, there are none better in 
London, I'll engage to say.” Where- 
upon he showed me a c + and 
sitting-room, which, he said, I should. 
have to myself entirely. I highly ap- 
proved them. ‘* Very well, say no 
more. You will choose to join my 
table, perhaps, which will be all the 
same to me, and make no difference 
but come, you shall have some break- 
fast, which I am sure you must want.” 
This was indeed true; and we had 
nearly concluded our repast before Mrs 
Hyson made her appearance, whom E 
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w to my a 

it with me on the village-green at have otherwise many difficulties fo'en- 
“Guilt improved us ber pera, ‘She you,” ed hn) tolewve your taoncy's 
as as 4 ‘ » ** to 

had a sour ; and her tion of the houte heretal Siar accidents ; for 
me was very cold ; nor did once there’s many a rogue in London that 
allude to the civility I had shewn to would not suspect, to look at him.” 
her boys, whose education I had fi- tar ; 
nished in a very superior style, and ced the justiee of this reniark.) I ap+ 
who had spent many of their vacations proved of this idea, and, taking oat my 


‘with me. Neither was I more pleased t-book, I locked my notes into a 
with her two staring daughters, who, wer, after shewing him the amount. 
unabashed by the terrors of my eye, Hestared with ment. “ Is this 


which had been wont to'awe the as- all?” said he. “* All!” cried I, “yes, 
bled population of my own village, indeed, and I hope to ‘home: the 
me out of countenance. _— better part of that sum. ‘Under your 
— how friend hospitable roof I shall have so few ex- 
aside, telling him I ing for penses.” My friend stood musing some 
a ed 
to my chamber, I commend your on 

ceded ¥o Upeneuetber fy ness at once; for you do not’ 

t and its‘ponderous contents. what delays may oceur, and you 


H 


— valuable, 


forth si 
pat me.”—“ Well,” said weeny cubrations ! I was 80 
slightly looking at the MS., re- zing at the variety of strange objects 
turning it into my hands, “Iam no which everywhereencountered my e 
of such things ; but I hope you pre ae Fa he 
won't find you have fooled away your mind pete aftter of tend- 
money." T nothing doubs,” replied ed to the Critic; when’ 1 
I, “that a rich harvest awaits me; to found er ames Satie 
make all my Re hile at , and 
to purge the work of any yet remain PP 
ing faults.” 1 then shewed him thie pped ir 
directions I had been given to these 
sage personages, and I consulted him 
as to the best means of finding them, 








SF Ta 











aris- 

from numerous flower-pots of beau- 

yayen which stood here and 
im thi 


bowed slightly to me, with- 
out in the least rising from his recum- 
bent He looked at me for some 
time with a negligent air. “ Pray,” 
said he, at , “ have you any bu- 
siness with me?” I was quite put out ; 
I had to = my anes dif- 
ferent a , that the harangue 
I had iously meditated seemed 


wholly out of character; and I was 
endeavouring, hastily, to re-arrange 
May ideas according to actual circum- 
stances, Meanwhile thegentieman con- 
tinued to survey me with as much at- 
tention as seemed to belong to him ; 
but his was so languid, that 
ae ovens, Ne indisposed. 
&, said I, at length recovering m 
“* the trumpet of your critical 
ich has sounded hout 


ae 


Fl 


» has brought me from 
county of Cumberland, to 
mm the first-fruits of a long 

; but I much fear, from 
condition in _ I « you, op 
at present rives the wor 
of your wondrous. facul- 
I be to disturb 

, hot atall,” 


i 


HH 


Hl 


i 


”—** Not at 
e gentleman with a faint 
nd.in a tone of great . 

of writing, to say no ing 
ing, is, indeed, almost too muc 
for my delicate frame in this hot wea- 
ther.’ 


Ff 


be at Criticism mae | be, warn 
” Lrejoined, ‘‘ a most arduous task ; 
‘sup such a fund of learning, 
of attention ; such faculties 


it su 
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Even. 
perfectly exhausted. It is as truch 4s 
I can possibly do” (sipping) ** to turn 


over a few leaves of the book I have 
just reviewed—which I make a point 
of doing—en conscience ; and, indeed, 
where e is anything like a plot, it 
is necessary, perhaps, to read just en- 
ough to give a slight abstract of the 
story." —‘‘.I do not comprehend’ your 
meaning, sir.—Surely you attentively 
read books before you write the eri- 
tique ?”—“ Eh! no, ’pon honour! I 
mean what I say—oh, it would never 
do—I should never write the critique 
if I was to undergo the fatigue of first 
reading the book. Fortunately I have 
a treasure in my man Cater—the fellow 
really has godt—and I make him m 
avant-courter—you understand po | 
He reads every thing, title-page, pre- 
face; contents, and all—and extracts 
the quintessence for me.—Poor Cater ! 
*pon honour, I pity him ; but, however, 
I consider it handsomely in his wages.” 
——* You astonish me, sir.”—‘ Be- 
sides,” added he,** you sit down to cri- 
ticism with a mind so unprejudiced;;’ 
(sipping) ‘‘ when you have not seen. a 
word of the author ;” (sipping) “‘ it’s 
my way, ‘pon honour.” | sat looking 
amazement. ‘‘ But pray, my friend, 
now’! think of it ;” added he, ‘‘ what 
brought your very eccentric person to 
my house ?”—“‘ Sir, I was recommend- 
ed to you as a Reviewer of great 
note—” “ Exactly —et puis mon ami ?” 
** And having a work of my own, for 
which I am much interested ——” “No 
doubt, no doubt; you bring it tome 
for my early attention. All I can ven- 
ture'to say is, that it shall appear as 
soon as possible ; but Cater and I have 
a vast deal to wade through ; the press 
roans. with such swarms’ of these 
ings, it absolutely annihilates me.to 
think of the,load of duty that awaits 
us. . I must pesnvely slip away into 
the oquny or a little while to. re- 
cruit—Cheltenham or Brighton, one 
or the other it must inevitably be.”— 
“ But, sir,” said 1, “my work is the 
first production of my humble pen ; 
and though Ido not deem it altoge- 
ther without merit, yet I have not 
courage to see it. barbarously treated - 
in. a, critical journal such as yours, 
sir, whose approbation is renown— 
whose censure is ignominy ; fr 
to engage you to my poor uc: 
tion ‘under. .your, peculiar patronage, 
and——";. “ Oh, never fear—I am 


not quite a barberian—he-he-he! but 
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preg ng F tie sed me oy 
can to 5 now. 
What is ith is iar ued} jativicgl oc 
' ? a tale, or a poem, ora 
fragment ? what d’ye call it? what 
description: of trifle is it?”—* Sir,” 


of all the powers! what have I 
to do with these pot-hooks ?”—“ It is 
a igious work, sir, in 
three volumes octavo, to be intituled 
Pious Pieces.” Heaven forefend !” 
exclaimed the critic ; “ I’ve nothing 
to do with it, my good friend—you’ve 
not applied exactly to the right quar- 
. ter, in this superlativelyeurious errand 
of yours. I concern myself with, 
consists of the more light and airy pro- 
ductions of imagination ; every thing 
in the department of elegant trifies be- 
longs to me ; and, indeed, they form 
the bulk of the literature of the pre- 
sent day, and, in their te shape, 
amount to no trifle either—as = 
as [ can su , I assure you. My 
frame,” fr 3 7 casting a tenguishing 
glance over his outstretched person, 
* my frame is not of that Herculean 
class that can cope with vast tomes of 
ary heavy reading, my fibres are of too 
delicate a thread—my nervous system 
would be entirely deranged—the very 
idea nearly overwhelms me” (sips). 
** But, sir, if you w only do me 
the favour to cast your eye over my 
work, you would ive it not to be 
al er unworthy of your perusal ; I 
might venture to say, you would find it 
neither dry nor heavy ; and I trust—” 
—*‘ Doubtless, oh. doubtless ; I should 
be inconceivably happy ; but it is not 
in my vocation ; ‘tis not, ‘pon my ho- 
nour ; otherwise I have not the least 
suspicion that I should not find it ex- 
tremely edifying and entertaining.” — 
** But, sir, it is impossible for me to 
think of printing my work without 
the sanction of an en Sebaueaene: 
er. Anything you will’ have the - 
ness astamanes, I wibehe wit = 
sure.”—* My opinion ! suggest ! alter ! 
Sir, you perfectly horrify me ; Imake no 
doubt it is all quite right—quite right, 
you may be assured ; and when it is 
in print, if any little faults have escaped 
you, itis possible you may have the 
satisfaction of seeing them made quite 
plain to you in our next number.”— 


* But let me, for your own sake, tit, 
if not for mine, beseech: you to 
MS. ; you nd in 2 light ¢ or 


to force himself into my house to talk 
to me about my-soul.”—“ ¥ beg — 
don, sir, but I t——" 
he-he! why, ‘what an antediluvian 
personage I seem to have the honour 
of addressing !—Prithee, friend, sitice 
you seem to have so tender a concern 
for my soul, have some may 
sion upon m body too, an 
me the fatigue of consuining my 
in any more discussion ; y am 
uite exhausted—he-he-he! wonder« 
y pleasant, indeed !” And he pulled 
the bell with some degree of energy. 
** Cater,” said he, when the man 
tered, “ this wishes 
and bring me another pillow.”. 
8o utterly confounded, that I was 
ered out, and was in the 
before I knew I had quitted the 
I was a good deal disconcerted 
ill success of’ my ‘visit; and 
reached Pall- , the traces 
chagrin were so visible on my. coun 
nance, that my friend’s inquiry after 
the result of my ition, seemed 


ii 


SL SS 


48 
a3f 


: 


patil 


. quite superfluous. I did not dissemble 


my mortification ; but, as I had still 
some directions to other critical: gen« 


tlemen, I resolved not to , but 
to hope better from still 
in store. How little had my first 
interview with my ex~ 


pectations! What @- contrast to my vi« 
sion! ** However,” said I to myself, 
‘if the department over which this 
geutleman presides, is so trifling a one, 


I need not be so much that 
he is a trifler himself ; and for the 
literary taste of the age to be directed 


in any branch such a coxcomb! 
Tis-eeetoe I aoe. will redeem thedis- 
appointment of ; and I hope'to 
see the real pillars of criticism, the ac- 
knowledged oracles of public taste.” - 

My friend 1 took me to see se« 


veral sights, a woe tte en 
gingly led me into the Park, I 
was much delighted.. I could not help 
thinking that I attracted a good deal of 
notice, as I observed most of the peo 
ple I met turned back and looked at me 
very attentively. I considered what 
could be the occasion of this, and 
occurred to‘me that the man in black 


= 
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apm ‘* why, my dear friend, 
}i my new suit of clothes, which, 
1 was sorry to travel in, yet I 
snaek Sangring aa apne ot 


of.” —~** Well,” said I, “ T-am 
so; but as my stay in town 
short, it don’t much matter 
not in the very top of the 
ion, Why, if you were to 
as you do yourself, it’s 
if one would know me again 
land ; and perhaps 4 should 
own door shut in my face.” 
laughed. ‘“ Well,” said I, 


‘ 


= 
se 


ma 
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“ T have no.wish. to go into. public; 
for I see quite as much of the place as 
I desire, going along the streets to the 


8 
I hope to complete it before 


the latter ; she seemed to make it out, 
as I understood the argument, that a 
system of dissipation, which was ruin- 
ous to the father, was absolutely ne~ 
cessary to establish the daughter's for- 
tunes. I never was a great at an 
argument, and I might make some 
po but I know, at the time I felt 
Vv to think my niece Lucy was 
4 at Birchendale. My friend ee I 
were left to spend’ the evening toge- 
ther, and I soon retired to bed, ie 
pose was indeed necessary to me, 

the fatigues I had endured in my long 
journey. 


CHAPTER XI. 
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was long and refreshing, 
hopes the next morn- 
resolved to Aotiaet time in 
i y grand object. As soon 
as over, having procured 
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wig, and his eyes were extremely red, 
as though intense study had rendered 
them weak, “ Well, sir,” said he, rai- 
sing his eyes as I entered, “ what may 
you please to want with me?” I sum- 
moued all my e to my assist- 
ance ; for this, thought I, must be he 
of whom the venerable being in my 


; Vision was the type. This must be in- 


deed the mirror of criticism. I made 


ts alow obeisance, and when I had clear- 
- ed my voice, I approached nearer to 


the chair, and said, ‘‘ Most learned and 
critical Doctor, the noise of your fame 
has resounded in the vales of Cumber+ 
land, and has brought one from thence 
to entreat patronage of a work, 
the first ing of a long life, divi- 
ded betwixt. the duties of education, 


and the desire of literary distinction. | 


I need not-—” “~ Am I, sir, to un- 
derstand that you arean author ?” in- 
terrupted the Doctor. ‘ I am indeed 
an aspirant to that proud title,” said 
1 ooking down as meekly s could 
‘ 


country for poetic inspira- 


a very 





live in Cumberland, sir— . 


oie ein ie 











Spatiy valle 7 meee 


noe gen is ue 
district.” 


pr plpeclirat tnd doubles y ou will 


ing on att Hoe ov 
been out 
salons bas 
Weve Thad’ the honour of reviewing 


it ‘run through? — 

it? You'll excuse my seeming in haste, 

but as I have business of im ce 

in‘ hand, T wish to hth ser ten ry 
as soon €. ir,” sai 

Coe ae manner, “my 

vor tae not as yet issued from the 

press, because, in fact it has never yet 

entered it. I did not presume to appeat 

before the R yarns and submit myself 


tion. 
an shoal you, on on pera, think an ny 


of censure, I wi 
Pcerfally alter it under your direc- 
aatie Me should as I'am in- 


oe to ts 


oat o qsaenncoes of eriticism, to 

cast your——” (I was hesitating what 
epithet to bestow on his eyes). “I 
cannot conceive, sir, what you would 
be at,” said the critic, taking my MS. 
from my extended arm. And what, 


‘your publishing? nies 
pry) iy ston), ; and, secondly, 
profit ; tot 1 humbl; ves, that you 
will look over my and ‘give me 
visited of it before 1 I publish With 
‘such assistance—— Good heaven, 


sir,‘what is it you imagine! and what, 


ener he work ?”"— 
4 _* Religious! avery ver 
eebis axtidde, #ot be assu- 


Tomthodon"— —66 oe 80,° a 

t my honour. orse an 

ee eetatete: cs 
't 

dose’ of of deistical might 

assist such sort of fneubrations ; or 

venture on a “of 


Anori of Ty Do Oka 8 


ful that come under his hands, if 


2T 
go the whole lenga 


pager fe entitled ; 


rivroe and i full of true Christan 


| tell sir, piety will 
eral ou wenn rely tothe nothing.” 


But still, most 

would onl only condescend to point out the 
fanlta 60 the, and 'I cannot conceive it 
would be a la office;) my work 
would goto the pres quite perfe end 
you can praise it as much ou please 
when it comes ‘to its turn. moe Ranlts, 
sir ! praise ! You astonish me! Do you 
think we wish faults corrected ? ° 
don’t welive by faults? Andasto p 
do you think a Reviewer can 

of the books 
were’ 


by, 


praise one-twentieth } 


all absolutely immaculate ? , do. 
you imagine, would read a num- 
of our Critical’ Journals, if praise 

was the article wedealt in.” —Butthis 
once, sir, my first luction.”—“* No, 
1 ito Ting, Bb won of 
without revi every 
poor dusty devil of’ an hong who 
can’t keep his out of the 
ac wit avast paul 
chanee along ie Trest of your 
thren. I make no doubt ; ork 
full of all manner of things, and 

very tastily written, and so on ; anes ; but I 
have nothing to do with un Pid Fae a 
works—nothing. “No, sir, have no | 
authority to summon you to my tri- 
banal on this‘side of Rabicon—t 
would say, sir, that river of 
ink, which swells into @ 
than ever in these days; but dare to 

that stream, and we you | 
ou are ours by all the laws of 


, and it ds solely on our s0+ 
will a , what 
ie billed bo é face of thie ¥ 
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sibly be hidden with one de main, 
Paper 
is refe Pe woshs Some’ 
century, or huge folios, we W 
patie cclgel gepiegr toned 
i so. on severy 
pager till he is stripped of every a, 
and th t; and the poor shi- 
vering devil is left as bare as my hand, 
without a rag of originality to cover 
him, and no ing but his title-page to 
bless himself with. Great, sir, great is 
the power of criticism, ably directed. I 
hope T have not alarmed you.” 
_ I had:indeed turned pale, and I felt 
my limbs tremble. 
© But, sir,” continued the. critic, 
*« sinee you have taken the trouble to 
come ail, the way es} of Number 
work {chong consult me about your 
»{ though it is morally impossible 
‘ 2 
Tean eas toread wort of it,) 
yet I am willing to do all I can for 
you. Asyou have thought fit to write 
a work on Piety, as you call it, why, 
the evil is done, and you must-make 
the best of it ; but I candidly tell you, 
it’s an unsaleable article. ‘There are 
Saeeee GmPER08 1 ‘all you, of the same 
ind, in so much more-piquant a taste. 
On the other hand, a work brimful of 
new and bold impiety, might chance 
to make your fortune. I can do 
for you, if you choose it, is to give the 
thing a little turn when the subject 
comes under my hands. I can hint 
that the author of this work comes be- 
fore us in @ mask of religion, while he 
is faving a train of infidelity which 
will blow up in our faces, when we 
least think of it. I can quote a few 
massages judiciously here and there 
ig as Pieces, and never fear 
‘but I'll shew every reader the mask as 
large as life, sn Ceveraive, 02. e 
capacity—ha, ha, ha! It is as- 
tonishing how we-lead readers by the 
nose. Or, if you should prefer still great- 
Senet, I can introduce youto the 
public as a monster of infidelity, open 
sho atheistical modern times. I 
» in that case, make ho quota- 
_whatever, but simply write a 
iant article on the dangerous ten- 
of your principles, and she ge 
ally: increasing ticism.. 0 
times—warn all descriptions ‘of r 
sons, of all ages and artes. to he 
ware, Bow, th B.S page, of your 
bone, ee and Tl ensure you; a 


ina month, Take your 
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choice, sir—that is positively, all I 
can in conscience undertake for you.” 
-—* You. are yery good indeed, sir,” 
said I, sighing from the bottom of my 
heart, ‘‘ and I dare say may mean to 
serve me. I thank you all the same; 
but it would not suit Timothy Tell, 


after living sixtyand odd years in the 
way of godliness, to turn round:to the 
devil of a sudden. What would 


they say of me in Cumberland ?”— 
“* Well, sir, just as you please ; it’s no 
concern of mine—every man must go 
his own way—I have told you what I 
think mest likely to benefit your case, 
If you dort like it, you can print at 
your peril—you won't be the first mi- 
serable victim of critical severity, who 
has been hung up to public derision in 
a Review. .You will find yourself in 
a very respectable majority. For my 
own pohey I seldom deal with articles 
in the religious line—I take the higher 
departments of criticism. There’smy 
friend in Street, for the most part, 
takes that upon him—heavy work in 
general. I hope you will find him mer- 
ciful, that’s AT I can wish you, when 
your work comes before him. -—*‘‘ Then 
perhape he would do me the favour to 
ook over my MS. and correct,”—“ Cor- 
rect. a MS. work! Catch a Reviewer 
doing such a thing, if youcan. What 
@ preposterous idea! Why, sir, you 
might just as well ask me very civilly 
to cut my own throat! I see plainly 
you don’t the least understand the na- 
ture of these things ; perhaps now, in 
the simplicity of your belief, you ima- 
gine that I give praise or blame to each 
performance according to my judg- 
ment—Mere simplicity of yours. In 
pity to your ignorance, I will ven- 
ture to reveal to you some of the mys- 
teries of our art. Why, sir, in every 
humber of ours, the laws of criti- 
cism demand. a certain quantity of 
witty satire, yvenomed sarcasm, mali- 
cious irony, bitter invective, and so 





forth ; these ingredients, judiciously 
mingled sogetbes, and dashed witha 
little jot. < 


ise. here and there, 
(where it can e safely bestowed with- 
out lowering our reputation,) make up, 
generally. spears that most learn 
useful, an popaler work, called a Re- 
view.. Now, sir, according to our im- 
mutable laws, a great deal depends on 
the relative position of ve particular 
work, Sh it fortunately chance to 


follow an article on which we had un- 
sparingly bestowed our keenest lashes, 
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= few Kindly expres net rk 


—good intentions ; no doubt the author. 
more anxious to do good than to amuse, 
and so on. Observe, sir TI would not 


promise as much, but I say it might 


sO Hoe T am sure you are aware 
that the ity of criticism must be 
maintained. Are we not the acknow- 
ledged beacons of taste, in all depart- 
ments of literature, and have you suf- 
ficiently considered what would be- 
come of its interests, if we, the guar- 
dians of public taste, were to be easily 
pleased ? Pray, where are the men in 
these days who take the trouble, or 
have the co , to think for them- 
selves? Who asks what an author 
says? What does the Review say? 
that is the question, sir. It is the Re- 
viewer's dictum that stamps the work. 
A poor author who commits himself to 
the rag like hos keeper, ab 
amuses the spectators jutting his 
head into the mouth of ets and 
it behoves him as anxiously tq inquire 
whether the lion wags his tail. A Re- 
view is like a military government, 
despotic and severe, and our motto is 
that maxim of the tyrant, Oderint dum 
metuant.—But I beg pardon, sir, I ex- 
pect a gentleman on business of im- 
rtance within five minutes, and I 
ave a long article to finish. Have I 
had the pleasure to satisfy you ?” 

I was perfectly discomfited, and 
buttoning. my rejected MS. inte my 
pocket, and bowing less profoundly 
than before, I sorrowfully withdrew. 

Keenly as I felt this second disap- 
pointment, I endeavoured-to rally my 

irits, and determined to seek the 
abode of the gentleman whose name 
was next on my list, early on the fol- 
lowing morning, and I promised my- 
self I would leave nothing unsaid, no 
pin oni topic unpleaded, which might 
avail me in my application. It is true, 
I had been ls shocked at what I 
had heard from the learned Doctor ; 
but I was willing to hope that he was 
an tion to the generality—that he 


was a lamentable anomaly—that the 
‘frightful principles he had discovered 
to me were not known d his own 


practice, and that the picture he had 
drawn of a fellow-labourer in the cri- 
tical vineyard, was done to amuse him- 
self with the contemplation of my ter- 
rors, rather than a sketch from nature. 
T sallied forth, therefore, the next day, 
with revived" spirits, and, taking a 
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|, was soon set do _ atthe door’ 


of the Rev. Mr-————, in ——- Street. 
This reverend gentleman, thought I, 
is doubtless m appointed nd and 
patron. From hing shall learn all that- 
Christianity can teach its most en-" 
lightened professors. Trang the bell 
—“ Is your master within ?”—* Not 
at home,” was the reply.—“ Not ‘at 
home !” cried I ; “how unlucky!” The 
servant slammed the door violently ; 
and now I wished I had inquired when 
Mr would be at home. I ven~ 
tured to ring again—“ when will 
your master return ?” e man sta- 
red, and very insolently telling me he 
could not stand there to be asked ques-' 
tions, he again shut the door in my face. 
Thus repulsed, I was obliged to retire, 
but I determined to return in an hour, 
and desired the man to drive me to St’ 
Paul’s, of which I had often heard, and’ 
much wished tobe able to describe to 
my friends in Cumberland. When ar-. 
rived there, I was astonished at its size* 
and magnificence, and was no longer’ 
crt. 9 that people should flock: to 
London, attracted by the vicinity of so 
noble an edifice. I might have 
still more to relate of this wonderful 
town, I desired to be driven . 
many of the principal streets ‘and: 
squares, and my mind was lost in as-' 
tonishment at their endless variety and: 
extent, and the immense concourse of 
passengers with which they were in-' 
cessantly thronged all weating such’ 
a look of intense hurry and bustle, 
that I could not forbear at first asking: 
the coachman if any thing was the 
matter, but he did not seem to com- 
prehend me ; and indeed I found the 
same thing throughout London, which: 
seemed inhabited by a race of beings: 
totally different from those of | na- 
tive county. I could have staid all day’ 
to gaze on the strange groups I saw’ 
before me ; but my ear was suddenly- 
charmed with the tones of a delightful 
melody near me. I stopped the car~ 
belre I ducorered thar proces 
I discov 
from a machine, attached to an itine~ 
rant musician, and produced by the 
single turning of a winch. I was so 
rivetted to these sweet sounds, ( which- 
far exceeded our Sunday music in our 
church at Birchendale, ) that I-had or- 
dered the coachman to follow: in the 
direction it was moving—when, look. 
ing at my watch, I found the day: far 
spent, and T hastily bade him return 














to ~—— Street ; and anxiety for my MS. 


-I resumed my attempt at the door of 
Tang gem met with the same ill 
success, the servant giving me precise- 
ly the same answer S bekees: I was 
now obliged to go back to Pall-Mall ; 
and next day I recommenced my ef- 
forts to te into this inaccessible 
Cave of Criticism. Twice did [ 
at his door, and twice was I rep ; 
but it was at last ted to me by 
my friend Hyson, that I had better 
send my MS. to this gentleman in a 
parcel, accompanied by a letter to ex- 
plain the object of rhy visits. I ap- 

rove this idea, _ yo according- 

', Stating my wishes, and entreating 
ie perusal of my work ; 
and saying aves soba senate al I 
wrote as ive a letter as I pos- 
sibly pleat and then very reluctant] 

to part with my MS., whi 

enclosed in many folds, and then once 
more presented myself at the Critic’s 
door ; and when I had received cai 
customed response, I gave into the 
man’s hand my parcel, beggin he 
would deliver it to his master the mo- 
ment he returned. No sooner had J 
parted with my treasure than I felt 
very uncomfortable, and wished J had 
’ not trusted it in other hands. It had 
heen my constant companion, my bo- 
som friend ; and Heaven only haa 
what miglit befal it when absent from 
me. But I put away such intrusiye 
fears as well as I could ; and in order 
the better to cheer and divert my mind, 
I bid the man drive me th the 
city, that I might see the whole ex~ 
tent of London ; and afterwards I de- 


sired him to conduct me to the Tewer,. 
which I also wished to see. When we. 


Sat cornet ike 
surv it very intent- 
ly. I asked the io who lived there, 
Why, there’s nothing lives there,” 
he, “ but the wild beasts and 

the beef-eaters, and the crown and all 
the jewels. You never see’d such a fine 
place before, I’ll warrant me.” As we 
were thus standing about and talking, 
I saw a well-dressed gentleman and, 
lady walking slowly backwards and 
forwards, and stopping near us. It 
had torain. “A very stu- 
me as ing that, sir,” said the 
gentlemian—‘“ I dare say you are ad- 
tiring it for the first time, like our- 
selves—lI can hardly get this lady away 
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—but we must hasten, for I see a storm 
is coming.” “‘ Dear me,” said the lady, 
‘is that your coach, sir?” —“‘ Yes, ma- 
dam,” returned I, ‘‘ but you are wel- 


will both do me the 
honour of taking a place in it.”—* Oh, 
I could not think of intruding—not for 
worlds,” —*‘ I beg, ma’am,. you will not 
say a word—pray, sir,”—the rain com- 
ing on at that moment, cut short the 
argument, and we all three gotin. .We 
had a great deal of conversation, and 
my two companions made themselves 
very agreeable: They said they were 
strangers in London like myself, and 
that they were making the tour of the 
sights for the first time. They asked 
me if I had seen such and such: places 
—of which I was obliged to confess my 
ignorance. ‘‘ Have you not seen West- 
minster Abbey ?” said the gentleman. 
I was obliged to answer in the negar 
tive. ‘* Dear, you surprise me,” said 
the lady—*“‘ it was our first object— 
I'm sure you'll be vastly pleased—it’s 
so grand and so solemn—lI declare I al- 
ways feel so, I don’t know how, there, 
whenever I go and hear the music; I 
should vastly like to live there.”’. I ex- 
pressed a great wish to see it ; and the 
proposed very obligingly that I shou 
call.on them next day, and make a par- 
ty to see it with them. I agreed most 
readily to this ; and they gave me their 
direction in Wimpole Street. The rain 
having now belie. 9 the gentleman, ad- 
dressing the lady, said they need be 
no longer troublesome to me ; and with 
many acknowledgments of my ae 
we parted: the gentleman particularly 
testified great warmth towards me, and 
gave me a very cordial embrace. I 
ought with much pleasure of my 
new acquaintance and the scheme we 
had formed, and I was reflecting with 
satisfaction, that my unfashionable ap- 
ance had no. effect whatever, on 
their benevolence towards me, when 
I stopped in Pall-Mall. Hyson was 
looking out forme, “I am glad to 
see you, Mr Tell,” said he, ‘ Fin 
to think something must have happen- 
ed to you.”—* O no,” said I, “ Thave 
spent my time in some very agreeable 
company ; but sure it is not late,” said 
I, pulling out my watch, or rather at- 
tempting to do.so ; for what words can 
pourtray my vexation—my i 
ment-—when I found it was 
** What is the matter ?” said 


come, and I hope 


ne.— 
yson. 


‘* My watch—Oh, heavens! my watch 
—my poor father’s silver watch !” cried 
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I, in a most piteous tone—“ what can 
have become of it ?”—~‘* I should not 


wonder if I could give a guess,” said 
the hackney coachman. ‘ Where is 
it?” said I, delighted. “‘ Why, at the 
broker’s by this time ; I'd lay m 
that man has got it, that you 
‘into the coach at the Tower; I’m sure I 
thought you wanted your picked 
—I never see’d a man look more like a 
sharper than that.” I stood in utter 
dismay. ‘ Oho!” said my friend, “so 
this is the company you have found so 
eeable. Well, I'm sorry for it—but 
it’s lucky ’twas only a silver watch.’”’— 
* Lucky !” said I, “ I would not have 
taken any money for it—no, not three 
times its value : ‘twas my poor father’s 
+I would not have taken 1.50 for it.” 


. My friend blamed the extravagance of 


estimating any thing above its intrin- 
sic value: ‘‘ But come,” said he, “ pray 
pay the coachman, and come to din- 
ner.” I aceordingly put my hand into 
my waistcoat-pocket ; but here a new 
misfortune awaited me; and I found 
may little stock of silver was gone after 
my watch. ‘ What!” said Hyson, 
‘‘ they’ve disburdened you of your cash 
toa~tik ely enough, indeed—it’s well I 
kept P i notes—come, I must advance 
you the money :” so saying, he paid the 
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lamity which was in itself but too 

vous. “Indeed,” said, Hyson, ‘¢ I 

this work of yours will turn out well, 

and repay you handsomely, 

I’m afraid you will think 

town on a fool’s errand,”-—*< I hope the 

best,” said I-; * but this misfortune 

ie overwhelms me—my dear .fa- 
er’s old watch—who | have sus- 


youn such a thi years have 
worn it: col at my side: what 
will Luey say ?—Oh, it was well done 
not to bring her here—I should 
have brought her safe out of this place, 
I found it too mn to support 
any conversation ; and I withdrew. as 
soon as [ could to my own chamber, 
where I gave vent.in solitude to.the 
feelings which I ; 


Sleep, however, hal prere 9naa 
to my relief— 


sorrow, came at 


— it was disturbed by in 
which. the loss of my watch was. still 
the predominant horror. 


CHAPTER XII. 


I nap now only. one name on my 
card, besides that gentleman’s whose 


door I had so pertinaciously besieged 
the one tyatp, Fo s. I now determined 
to repair to thi address, in order, 


-in the meanwhile, to give the Rev. Mr 

—— sufficient time for the perusal of 
my work, I went accordingly to —— 
Square. Mr ——~- was at home, The 
servant took up my name; and after 
some considerable delay I wag admit- 
tot ane shewn bag into Ed et 
Ww I was ised. to see daylight 
-excluded ; ithe cations were shut, and 
candles on the table—books, pictures, 
globes, telescopes, casesof instruments, 
were lying about the room—and I also 
observed a great variety of birds of all 
kinds, stuffed and displayed in different 
parts of the chamber; but what parti 


. cularly, attracted my attention (as it 
forcibly rcaled the circumstances of 
my 


ion) was. huge pair of scales 
resting on 4 table, before which a per- 


Gt ee 


than sitting, his arms were folded on. 


. 


and his look directed upwards ; oneleg 
was flung over the arm of the chair, 
and the other was stretched out, and 
mipported. by «.empel) tuple. Rae him. 
There was something so str: and 
striking in the pn eth 
gure, that I felt.a sensation of fear, and 
stopped at the door, unable to approach 
this extraordi ay Romeo Whe coupon 
buried in deep meditation.“ This,” 
thought I to myself, “is the true. cri- 
tic—this looks like real learning ; life’ 
and its busy concerns—nay, the 
light of day is denied admission, to 
per x whet wa bomen desk oaiey 5 
gave a sudden start, which 1 ‘ oon 


jump ; and ing his contempla- 
ee ee 
gy apa [had now a full view 
of his face: he, hada ilk cap, 
which was pulled De rt: ary 
pep Mpaoy Amy We ays eM 
he mound | 

rose from his 


black gown, which 
him i talde paclow'y rene 
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seat, He took a candle in his hand, and 

in measured steps, at length 

came up ‘to me, and stood intently 

fixed upon m seem ae vi seo 
of several minutes. I felt a good 


confused at this examination : I had 


not to raise my eyes to his— 


but down, awaiting what should 


follow. At » when he was satis- 
fied with this mvestigation of my fea- 
tures, he withdrew the light, and then 
still standing, said, in a deep i ive 
voice, “An author, I eve, if my 
prognostics do not deceive me.” I bow- 
ed profoundly in reply. “ And,” said 
he-again, raising the candle so near my 
face that I could not help flinching, 
“af there be any truth in the science 

itiments, I behold a great theo- 


logian.” I bowed again, though I con- 
fess it went a little against my con- 
science to iate the whole of the 


compliment. “Be seated, sir, I beg,” 
said the Critic, condescending to draw 
a chair ‘near to his own, in which he 
re-seated himself with — — 
eyes upon me—“ I confess I had 
no ing that I was so soon to 
receive the honour of a visit from so 
delectable a divine ; though I had ac- 
curate information of the invaluable 
acquisition which the republic of let- 
ters have recently made in a scholar so 
rofound:”—**Y ou amaze me, sir,” said 
‘im a voice trembling with pleasure, 

“ that the name of so obscure an in- 
dividual—” ° “ Call not yourself ob- 
secure,” cried the Reviewer, in a loud 
tofie ; “it is high treason to the literary 
mn which you have embraced ; 

and the path which nature and choice 
have pointed out to you, is one of the 
noblest and most laudable in all the 
walks of literature.”--“‘Thank heaven,” 
cried I, mentally, ‘I have at last met 
with a Christian in the shape of a Re- 
viewer !”—“ It is only, I think, with- 
in the last few months, that you have 
conceived the design of your work ?” 
—* About that time, sir."—“ And you 
have y concocted a work on di- 
vinity ?”—* Yes, sir, if I so say.” 
« And you are about to publish it, sir?” 
—* Even so, sir,” said I, with increa- 
sing wonder, “ though I presume not 
even to guess how such circumstances 
have become known to’you.”—** There 
is m sir, however remotely con- 
nected with the great interests of li- 
terature, that ‘does not’ immediately 
reach my ear, Y ou are to learn, sir, that 
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F not only know who are writing, but 
I have intelligence of who are about 
to write: I know the secret history of 
every book that issues from the press ';° 
I can tell every circumstance belong- 
ing to it, from the birth of the first 
idea in the author’s teeming brain, to 
the last stroke of the fairly copied MS. 
Nothing, sir, is unknown to me; to 
great powers nothing is impossible— 
Impossible, isa word, sir, which it is not 
in my capacity to understand—it is the 
only problem which I cannot demon- 
strate. But allow me to inquire into the 
honour you confer on me by this visit ; 
for I confess that my foreknowledge 
has left me in the dark on that point.” 
I was delighted with the courtesy of 
his manners; my wildest dreams of 
literary ambition had not anticipated 
so much honour, andI seemed now near 
the accomplishment of my best hopes. 
I explained to him, as respectfully ‘as 
I could, the dread and reverence in 
which I held himself and his brethren ; 
and that I had come to town with my 
work, from such a distance, in order 
to erave the previous criticism of some 
of the learned reviewers, and to en- 
treat the promise of a favourable cri- 
tique in the Review, of which he was 
one of the conductors, before I could 
venture to publish. The Critic, du- 
ring the course of my speech, frequent- 
ly raised his hands and eyes to Heaven. 
“* Mirror of modesty !” cried he, when 
I had ended ; “‘ unheard-of diffidence! 
Who shall be certain of a favourable 
critique, if you are not? And yet you 
condescend to ask it! Why, sir, my 
respect, my veneration, increase for 
you every instant! Sure Nature’ has 
committed a strange anachronism, in 
producing you in an age like this, when 
ignorant pretenders are swarming a- 
round us, and inundating the world 
with their mushroom productions, in 
the shape of quartos, octavos, duodeci- 
mos, &c.—making, sir, a chaotic mass 
of ignorance, through which we vainly 
grope with the lamp of criticism. And 
now, when my eyes, which have been 
dimmed by the unwearied labours of 
half'a century—by a toilsome search 
after merit, in works where none was 
to be found—watching for a view of 
the bright projection of learning, with 
as much diligence asthe eager alche- 
mist surveys his crucible—my waning 
orbs are refreshed by the en gnen | 
sight of a rew luminary in the worl 
science—a venerable and profound 
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theologien—maturein 
ment—clear as ake as deep— 


yearsasin judg- 


subtle as solid—e as orthodox— 

and modest as erudite! I must indeed, 

pe respectfully to decline the ho- 

at you propose to me, merely 

py va I am well aware, that in the 

work of such a man as I see before me, 

not a word could be added or taken 

away without disparagement. Of such 

as our evanescent labours can 

ou are certain; but the ap- 

plause o cut distant ages will reine an im- 

perishable monument to your immor- 

tal merit. ‘No, peli. yan lg in your 
rious career—march on to glory 5 

» I confess, I should like te see the 

precious manuscript, from which so 

much edification is to flow—May I be 


. itted to cast m eye upon it ?”— 
T hastened to ex 4 ~¢ him where it 
was; but I promised to bring it on the 


following. ain * T shall be in- 
debted to you beyond the value of 
worlds, sir, for such a condescension. 
Allow me; before I lose you, to avail 
myself of your luminous presence, to 
throw some light on many difficulties, 
which, amid my more multifarious 
pursuits, I have not decided entirely 
te my own satisfaction. How have you 
settled the exact day of the Crea- 
tion? and what portion of time do you 
allow for each division styled a day 
in the Mosaical text? Is the deluge 
to be or not to be as Moses relates? or 
do you lean at all to the hypothesis of 
a cataclysmus prior and posterior? Do 
you permit Noah the use ofhis ark, and 
the society of every animal in the crea- 
tion, within his doors? But, chiefly, 
I would learn from such. a seraphic 
Doctor, your precise belief r 
the real cation of the Urim 
Thummim, and how you trim your 
ne between the conflicting Fa- 
ers on that important question—Do 
you lean towards Brannius and Hof- 
finger on that point? er do you rather 
side. with Witsius or Christophorus 
de Castro, or Jose us, or Pri ux ? 
My to obtain knowledge on 
such high and’ knotty points, renders 


Auto»Biography of Timothy Tell... Chaps. XL. 


Divine, to open. 7 
ledge which. I so el Kno yren.a are’ 
ow from 

fore, p: i encounter 
rent ee a d and 

you have, in your und and .im~ 
mortal work, taken a ive 
ERY. of I 28 _it -existed a- 
mongs ts, down. to these 
a times. I eee tik to he - 
voured with the leading features 

vent tadateliestieaeadbeenion 
ses of the Ancient P. hers—<Aris- 
totle, Plato, Xenocrates, &c..&c. &c. 


and the whole system, as related by 
Varro, Spevelaas lutarch, cae, 
whom you could enumerate with so 
much more ease) I, What.are the 
weapons with w you. at, once... 


to flight the whole host of Pagan P 

loso mise with their yi spa 

sities, their theogonies, their 

isms, their barbarisms, their thes vediten, 

and their erudities? How do you; et 

down the Peripatetic Philosophy 

Of course you encounter the whole 
phalanx of ancient, Rabbins, and holy 

Fathers of the. Primitive nantes 


How do ou silence 
‘ amnesia 


transubstantiati 

you do with the Thomists and the 
Scotists, the Homoiousians and. the 
Homoousiaus, the Nominalists and the 
Realists, the Arians and Arminians? 
How do. you of soe 

the Donatisis, 

thirst for thoes, and phe 
answer most anxiousl wr 
sir,” said I, quite. banded with the 
extent of his erudition, ‘‘ I must again 
humbly assure ¥oUe I am ignorant 
of such have neyer read any | 
other book divinity than me He 
Bible.” What. do I. hear! 
the.Critic, in.a loud. voice; “ do my 
ears deceive me ?—But you. Danes a 


—” * Heavenly mama how have 
It been mistaken ! wae 


died the hilosoghy 





me; -I fear, a little itapetuous.”—- “‘ No, sir.”-——“¢ Nor the Socratic doc- 
“Indeed, sir,” said I, “‘Tamvery sorry _ trines of ie nor Zeno, nor Hera- 
not to be: able to give you any satisfac- clitus, nor nor Confu 
tion, on such points—It is not for a nor Zoroaster ?”-—“ N Bin indeed. fits 
man like‘me—” “Oh now,, sir, you —“ Nor the ancient Fat Aus- 
must indeed permit me to gastashade tin, Bonaventure, Aes his 
of blame upon your conduct. Modes- learned. pupil t 
$y, though ane of the moet, of Duns Scotus, nor Roger 3 
your perfections, must not be pushed Eusebius, norKrasmust’”- 

my. word, sir.”—‘* Astonishing igno- 


too far—I entreat you, most sagacious 








! Perhaps you have not opened 
page of the Erastian Contro- 
No, sir.” —** Matchless im- 
! Nor of the dispute between 
us and Scaliger? Measureless 
folly! Have you ever compared the 
doctrines of Luther, Zuingle, Calvin, 
Wickliffe, Arius, Arminius, and others, 
with the Papistical doctrines ?”— 
*€ No, indeed,” said I, with increasing 
cuiuns Ghistegient ant ae 
a w 
the pete asoeak te Piety, pares, 
on a perusal of the Scriptures only! 
Inconceivable arrogance ! 


e® 


i 


E 


it 


had the So pen toed presum me Be 
seat yourself on the very r 

Theological Professor, whereon never 
yet sat a less luminary than a Paley, 
a - % a _— !—Away, oft, 
wi ypocritical pretensions !— 
Away, with your smattering superfi- 
cialities! I will make it my first care 
to ean your infamous imposition to 
the whole world. Away, impertinent 
cheat! Away, fraudulent bubble! 
Avaunt, I say!”—And so saying, he 
lifted up his foot, and violently push- 
Stig back the ‘hair on which T sat, he 
sent me spinning into the middle of 


room, where f stood shaking like 
an ‘leaf. “ Sir,” cried I, as he 
was ing towards me with indig- 


nant strides, “‘ most learned sir, I en- 
treat you to hear me—I have made no 
mite Gaomle iteindeed, 
a plain, simple, eiving man 
prt xs one in Cumberland, sir—I 
would not cheat you or the world, in- 
deed, sir.—I have taken this long, and, 
I fear it will prove to me, calamitous 
, tocrave assistance in my 
‘work ; in which, I swear to you, 
T have not pretended to put any learn- 
ing—And Tentieat you, sir, in pity to 
wy ey hairs, not to execute your 
threat, nor bring them down 
in sorrow to the grave! I will sup- 
press my work, if that will avert your 
. Prescribe any thing to 
me, and you shall be obeyed ; but do 
not, I entreat you, let my name be 
up to scorn in the pages of your 
works.” 


‘At this moment, the Reviewer (who 
had been standing near me, in an’at- 
titude of wrathful contempt), threw 
away his gown, dropt ues, 
and, pulling off his black cap, I 
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(Jan. 


saw before me, and immediately re- 
ised, the oblique vision and sin-« 
hysiognomy of my old acquaint- 
ance in the e-coach—the man in 
black! No words could do justice to 
my astonishment ; I stood rooted to 
the spot. The first thing that reeall- 
ed me to consciousness, was seeing 
this extraordinary being putting out 
the candles, and, opening the window- 
shutters, restored the Tight of day, 
which tended very much to relieve me; 
for some very extraordinary ideas, I 
fear not wholly untine with su- 
perstition, were finding their way to 
my mind. “ Come,” said he, * let us 
be better acquainted, Mr Tell. I see 
you have, by this time, discovered an 
old friend with a new face ; and I have 
opened my windows that you may 
acquit me of any magic arts—You 
know the true diabolical agent never 
works by day-light. But I must first 
entreat your pardon for the frolic I have 
itted myself ; and, though no con- 
uror after all, I am sure I may rely 
on my penetration, which assures me 
that the author of Pious Pieces is too 
good a Christian not to forgive readily 
what is past ; and as to any terrors of 
my critical denunciations, you may ba- 
nish them entirely, for ebliassure 
I have not the sm title to 
racter you hold in such reverence, but 
am, in fact, a mere-impostor. You 
know I gave you somédirections to the 
Reviewers w names I knew, and 
you must excuse my wishing to secure 
the pleasure of an interview with you, 
by putting my own name at the bot- . 
tom of the list." I’ hope you have met 
with a favourable’ reception im other 
quarters ?’””—By degrees, I began to re- 
cover myself from the confusion into 
which this strange scene had thrown 
me; and with spirits much relieved, 
by finding the sequel so much less tra- 
gel, I related to him all that had be- 
en mein London. He laughed very 
heartily ; advised me, by all means, to 
recover my Manuscript, and to print 
it, if 1 could get 4 good bargain, with- 
out attending to what these gentlemen 
might say, who, in spite of their —e 
tensions, might not be more infallible 
than many other mortals. He assured 
me of his readiness to serve me in any 
emergeney, and bid me call freely upon 
him if F wanted any aid ; and after 
conversing some little time, I took my 
leave, charmed with the urbanity and 
good nature of my singular acquaint- 
ance. 


( To be continued.) 
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1823.] Nuptials out of Jeopardy. * 36: 


: “wupTrars ovr OF JEOPARDY. 
By Buaize Firztnavesty, Esq. ; 

Prologue and Dramatis Personae in Copartnership. 
1 hope you are not weary. yet of Jupiru, ‘my ‘good. Christopher, 
Since here are fresh particulars which deere rp by 
Soft PetEx too, the pinmaker, all radiant with his glory, 
His sweetheart won; the knot secure, transported comes before :-ye. 
Two sBanps of Brats who make his pins, at Peter's instigation, 
Do make the bridal glorious, by strutting in procession; « «” 
The c1x1s bestrew the path with flowers, that the bride may walk on daisies ; 
The soys squall out a bridal poem, laden with her praises. 
Our other Dramatis Persone are; one christen’d Jerry, - 
Who, with fiddle and with fiddle-stick, incites you to be merry ; 


. A BEADLE, surnamed Bapce, with staff, wielded.o’er factious people ; 


A sExTon, with powers plenary commission’d from the steeple, 
‘To seek a bounty for the ringers, coop’d within that angle, - 
And making there, with might and main, a most uproarious jangle. 
All others are anonymous, byt. when they take their station 
You'll soon discover what their parts, and what their oceupation. 
Our scenery must progressive be, like that is in Belshazzar, 
Where fair Benina is compell’d to follow him who has her 
In tow, through all the seven halls of Bel’s stupendous temple ; 
Or rather ours perchance may be consider er'd to resemble ~ ee 
* The Tailor’s Ride to ‘Brentford,’ as at Astley’s represented ; 
Where in the back-ground, sweeping by, in endless line extended, 
The villages, one after other, enter by rotation ; 
While in the midst, Snip jogs away, yet keeps the ae Saat station ; 
So in the scene we shall present, the church begins advancing, _ 
Then divers streets successively slide on, like minuet-dancing, 


~ Till the procession is supposed, by dextrously meandering . 


About the stage, to stop in front of Peter’s house, their wandering ; 
And there we leave them all, with thoughts of coming feast to tickle ‘em. 
The bell now rings—the curtain rises—Veluti in speculum. 


Scene—The outside of a ei dart nae in @ country town—a motley Crowd 
perry. before the Troops of Children drawn up in , with 
le paper weddin, revere binned i in aa ther hats and bonnets—Simon Bance, 

‘he Bootie, io tie ling about with much importance. 


k! if any body pelts a body, 
I sh Sate thet y up; i (oF ety, 
And be on Betta if oa o are honest, 
Tell me immediately, if you perceive 
Any one therewith a dead cat behind him, 
Potatoes, rotten eggs, or cabbage stumps. 
In the King’s are I charge ye, tell at once, 
Have ye pocketed oran or turnip- tops, 
Or other wicked and felonious weapons, | 


To have a shy with? Mark ye, if ye have, . 

You'll feel your habeas corpus served wren ye 

Before you can count ten. eu 
Vou. XIII. , E 








E: 


3 Miptitls out of Jeopardy. 
Voices from Crowd, No, Master Beadle, 
We are peaceable folk, and’ nly) ike ak 
What the wedding’s like, , raged Sabeakwlh 
Beadle. You youngsters, keep in order— 
Your place, I take it, is to walk before, 
And hold your tongues. 
1st Boy. . » Jbord, Mastet Badge, 
We are to repeat 4 Beltelemion, 
And say it as we 
Ist Girl. And we, with baskets 
Are to strew the road with flowers, good Simon Badge ; 
Master éxcused ws from the manufactory, 
And gave us a holiday ety: 
tter cups, 


And all Le hese of daisies. . 
2d B Billy Nimble, 


oy -k 
Are we to bawl a8 lotid a ever we can? 
1st Boy. To be sure we ate, or Mistress will not hear us, 
She'll be so far behind us. 


2d Girl, . once I say, Sally, 
You've filled your bashes. twice as: fall as oo 
And yet, I’m sure, I gather’d seed as many, 
1st Girl. Why, Mary Sims, I am to take the lead, 
And so in right I ought to have the most. , 
Besides, how can you say that I have many ? ‘ 
3d Girl. What a shame it is, she gave me nought but leaves 
And two or three stalks, _ 
Beadle. Huish, hush, they’re coming out. 


Enter from the Church-door Mr and Mrs Min1«1n; Bridemaids, Relations; 
&c. Peter having a large white favour on his left lappel:, The Crowd 
set up a hearty shout. tad 


Mrs M. My gracious! what brought all these people fore ? 
’Tis all the tag-rag of the town. ete 
Peter. | Me Sweet wife, 
ae I incited them to cg orm, 
A fit ion as we pace it homeward. 
Mrs M. A pretty hikindad 4 ion, truly,— 
You should have ask’d me if I liked being si at. 
., Peter. Why, they’re our neighbours’; and the children, dearest, 
Are those who work at the manufactory - 
In heading pins. The girls will make our path 
Seem, as it were, through flower-ehamell’d meads, 


Pr ceeeeing nt posies from their baskets ; 
- boys v the air with dulcét strains, 
our 


Hymning 1 py union. This, I own, 

a8 iny device, but tine the Verse is not. 
Were I to die for’t, never could T pen 
A single stave ; and therefore I requested. 
Our neighbour Ellwide’s son, him who has been 
Learning at Cambridge, Greek and mathetnatics, 
To rhyme us a verse or So—He'brought me what 
You soon shall hear, and call’d it Epithalamion, 
—- he had adapted it ag Bion, on 

ich Spenser’s Fairy Queen wrote 

For her own marriage,—which I thought ‘erat ! 

Mrs M. Well, if I must be trapes’d along, I must. 
But I will say, methinks the brats had best 
Been kept at work, not sent Play-actorihg: here ; 
For you, I warrant, give "ém a day's pay. 

Peter. Why, turtle dove, it is your mattiage orn, 

















199] Nuptiale out of Jeopardy. — 9 
Can ie beet baa t. fb ot 9? 
Come, girls, bestir. 


Boys, walk on fi loud, t ear you, 
peopel "tine ein t YOR, 


saat Peete pda and holp bed alt 
Peter. No,: 4 a song —that i is,I means 
It isn’t a singing down, Tike ‘of your's ; 

’ But when they’ye finished, then strike up a tune.” 
(Twelve Boys come forward, and repeat the Epithalamion as they 
pass by—after' them twelve Girls strew flowers—then come the 
Bride and Bridegroom, with their attendants—a Crowd dispers- 
edly accompanying them. wig sn j 








THE EPITHALAMION. 


1. 
Lo! Judith comes, our master’s lady dear ;_ 
No longer he a bachelor remains, 


Spinster. , his heart to cheer: 
oie en an lice fr stains. 


Not only are er i gatments white enough, 
ee ar ea bw 
es, 
Cat viet pe ahi her tasty bonnet, 


the feathers on it; 


dnd all. exe tye et spotless purity, 


a: and Pl ter ph bas, a 


est—true, as, well canbe 
AE, Thea 5 ae eonvey'd. 






Leuk im ofr Peapars ae show 
Till Brasgwire Street SERRA He ca th ring. 


ie pore rs said 





bells, of the. 
a nanan ned a 


or at: a@.crown, 
roa we vara when the peal is done. 





ee 





Nuptidls out of Jeopardy. 





It is the first of Hot ‘of May), ° 
C-V'd after al fans da ”) 
For May, they tell us, is an ominous tide, 


For wooin , for marrying held in-scorn. 

But though All-Fools’ day this, nor groom nor bride: 
Is na a pate hg this hema? yar a 

On no fool’s errand they a *d the porch, 

On none, came into a A ae 

Nor, as we lead them in our triumph home, 
Do we a pair of April fools convey ; 
In sober seriousness, but blithe array, 

A real bride, and real bridegroom come. 

Within their closet is a genuine cake, 

Of it may we partake! 

Or have a mystic piece drawn through the ring ; 

‘ ‘Then shout in Brasswire Street, and make its echoes sing. 


4. 
Now it is almost time our bridal song 
Should cease, for we espy, down Brasswire Street, 
The house which ‘she, whom we conduct along, 
Will enter, to assume the mistress’ seat. 
Good lack! what festal cheer is there a~making, 
What roasting, boiling, baking ! 
| Would it were ours to hold the envied station 
Of those whose jaws and smacking lips will soon 

Work on the dinner now in preparation, 
At Peter’s table, in the afternoon ! 
But never mind—content are we, if ale 

Be sent us, mild or 
i Soon, too, will marrow-bones and cleavers come, 
And we shall hear how butchers can untie 
The hidden soul of softening ee 

And give the bride melodious welcome home ; 
And in the evening bonfires we shall light, 
To celebrate the t— , 
And round them we shall dance, hurrah, and sing, 
| 
i 
| 
} 
| 





That. Brasswire Street shall shine, and all its echoes ring, 


Peter. Well, what d’ye think of that now? 

_ Mrs M. itil Nay, don’t ask ; 
I couldn’t understand what they- were babbling— 
It seem’d impertinence.—The lasses make 
Sad litter on the pavement—what'’s it for ? 

I trust those bows upon the chi hats 
Are —_ Thyie'p real ribbon favours ? 
eter. They're paper ones—but I protest, I think 

The boys spoke out as loud as the town-crier. 

The Epithalamior (that’s the name of it) 

f Is a fine thing—I am very glad we had one. 

Jerry. ’Oons, Master Minikin, how can ye say so? 

All that there rea mig ther worth a ing.— 

Now I’m your man.—I'l! play you what’s worth hearing— 

None of your new fal-lals—but such a song 

As I heard played at your good father’s wedding ; 

Ay, and at that of your sweet lady-mother’s. 

Man in the Crowd. None of your lies, old Scrapegut ; for, you know, 

Peter and Judith are as old as you. 

Jer. a. Well, well, 


7Y. 

All’s one for that ;—d’ye think that I don’t know 

What suits a wedding? — 
Voice in Crowd. Silence ! Jerry's tuning. 
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2d Voice. A et SF weet Beatie 
3d Voice. * rut be gut 


JERRY *$ GREETING. 


Good luck to you, my worthy master! and good to you, ay 0 taal satotanes t 
And grod luck to you, bride’ s-men and bride’s-maids! and-plenty of laughing 


d kisses ; 
AndI the girls will all get good husbands, and the young men good wives, 
And hope Peter and Judy are go ing to do} ini happiness’ all their lives !— 
Then here’s success to Mister and’ Mistress Minikin!, 
And to Mistress Minikin and’ Mister ! 


And I hope that my worthy master will te a hasband good ‘and true, 
And let his wife have her own way in all that she chodses'to do; 
And that he'll, twice a-year, give her silk for new gowns, without any scanty 


measuring ; 
And plenty of money in her purse, and leave to go out often a-pleasuring. 
Then here’s, &c. 


And I hope that my Weathiy settene will prove 4 and constant wife, 
And bring him a beautiful little family, for tobe the joy and pride of his life ; 
And that she'll keep.a warm kitchen, and make her foe Soc snug and cozy, 
And let her husband enjoy himself, and not snub him when he ‘Bepeens to get 
a little boozy. - 
Then here’s, &e. 


AndI uh \ gos Pi a merry Christmas, with plenty of minee-pies and spicy 
S-Woo 
And every Midsummer a syllabub from the cow, all in a hii bowl; ; 
And plenty of pancakes, well toss’d and crisp, at every return of Shrovetide ; 
And a fat goose every Michaelmas-day, full of onions and sage inside. 
Then here's, &e. - 


And Ihope their cclar of a bare Ogi te ay’ ute aaldoat 

And ~~ es chimney-corner may never. be without a good home-cured flitch 
0 

And so, that it always ma bbe ready to cut off g rasher froin, fot dressing =— 

And that a may never fo orget the old fiddler, who wished thetn such a plen- 


Then here’s success to Mister and enarene) 
And to Mistrede Miadkin sad Mister ! 


Mrs M. I won't deny 20m, ces soe sen i 
For this tity Aig fey 
ae ola ™ ‘Doesit cherab ? ” 
en I'll reward Jerry wi a shilling, 
And leave to get his dinner-in the kitchen. 
Mrs M. Not both. . If you invite such vagrants in, 
You'll soon be eaten out of house and home.—_—_ 
But who’s this coming out from your back-gate? 
‘A Man wheels forward a small’ ona Barrou. 

Peter. I bade John Gubbi hoiet from ete tc. aM 
A kilderkin of ale, eo ee 


In prudent quantities Ay Brag 
Their throats are dou seh nd prc 
By giving us kind] greetings. 

Mrs M. j You amaze me!— 


Waste a whole kilderkin upon those fellows, © 

And let ‘em guagle it for-hooting at us? - 

I will not stand it—Bid him eel it beck ee ne 
Direetly. Never heard I of such madness, {as tq 
To throw good ale away in these dear times— 














Enter Butchers’ Boys; with marrow-bones and cleavers. They play and danee, 





Muptials out of Jeopardy. (lan, 


I could’nt have thought that were such a mumscull. 
Thank Heaven! deans ooeadon om, 1 k keep together 
Your little property. I’m sure need on't. 


making a.great clatter. heir Spokesman comes forward. 
Butcher's Boy. Your servant, ma’ yy mci — sir-—we, hope 


Wou won't forget the marrow-bones and 


Wh come to wish on this ha 
All health and Lay we ison da 


To tap that al , which was moving off 
—— entered. 
weetest, must it go ?— 


rll fellow ro wi and none it el ; 
Mrs ‘tat, As for you, rapscallions ! 

What business Sod yon te seme clatteriag here 

‘Disturbing honest folks? Go scrub your blocks, 

And use your cleavers for a better purpose 

Than —— us with them. 

[Baye ond ie, sheransh thorough skinflint ! ‘f 
Bays len ragging tn, faggots. 

rene. Reom,reom, the bonfi fre! 
dlls M. Peter, .what’s,all this? 
Peter. Love, you don’t seem to approve festivity. 

I a to bring you honour and renown ; 

_ So, with romans xt I have areroretor wl them 


pike tr nnn 39 ¥ beak 
vey anal Daerny ough aed eh, ook 
yi trust, with your.approval. 


tres M. 
My leave? 2 os Le 
And never shall, soreeeeree 


a make ‘Guide vyour bods anart, 
ghee -.» Since there’s, ame 
Mrs M. Sera cent rn fellow, with, the. faggot, 


Is * going. se iappania ies 
thr 7 
Sich base paren Ik. on 1 Nag creme 


T willanes ae it. another.jngh. 
rs M. ” a 
Cae: salle to look arpebeter, you dolt, 
pe yshwood ! 


See what a set of vi 
Bonfires, forsooth Lall 
rental 
ge: The ringers, ir, duty;.send me:to. you. 


fra cin vei “fon bol tore 


on h I say’t 1 sould at ter 
ie sre cba Jou igo _ 


ou ma Joy 
And humbly Bex yu 


— tw Be bellorets 
iflosmane hen he oon eer 
Atey a pint pice, ieomen tut tae 


















Three quarts of ale's a handsome: present ; at 
Which you may éarry wlici you prey at sor ye 

Sexton. La, ma’am, folks nhoet: ghale twigies 4 glinelias 
’Tis the old custom: 


Mrs M. te» Saga it is 
Such customs should be bre 


The peal will be a short one, when they find 
A pint of beer is all their recompenice. 

not worth while to argafy with her, 
For she’s a near one—Better this than nothing— 
Perhaps I may wheedle something out of Peter, 
If I out his ewecayeth axel. Til ty 


Without his squeezy rib ap hand. I'll ty. (Bait Sexton.) 
( While the citer cotion between Dire and the Beaton was ing on, 
the Fiddler, the Butchers’ Boys, and others of the , confer 


ee aaa 6 the Childven, and seme others not 
foining in the C onspiracy.) 
het Conspitator, (a Butcher's Boy.) Let's play a-trick against the 


stingy hussey ; 
We'll say her kitchen chimmiey is on fire. 
Omnes. 
ist Well then, my contrivance 


Is to steal into the house behind, and then 
Come out of their front-door, and raise the alarm— F 
But you must give me time. Keep them from spain et 
( They come forward, and surround bridal party. 3 
Jerry. Ma’am, what x; pity ‘tis, the blacks are 
Upon your clean wash ! and don’t ye smell 
A sort of a kind of a smell, as *twere, of soot? 
2d Consp. iy cues how thick that smoke is. 
Sd Consp. Whereabouts? 
Oh, mercy—black as ink—Whose chimney’s that ? 
Peter. Which chimney? Why, that’s ours. T catitiot s¢e * 
There’s —_ amiss. ‘ 
2d C See, see, thiere’s sparks of fire. 
Mrs M. Don’t stand before me, in a body's way 
Make room—break up the line aid let me pass. 
We'll have no more of this—’tis as I guess’d, 
No good could come of this prevessioning— as 
Suc ‘Cons (Racking me go wae yes ) Oh 
1st Rushing out of thé fro#t~door.’ dear, the kitchen 
chimney’ s all in irk on 
The dinner’s spoilt, smother’d im soot and ashes—- 
Hing oat he Are-tnisaray the engholiag 
out the fire- e engine 
From underneath the scape 
Peter. Who'd have thought it? 
Mrs M. Let m@ go in. 
Omnes, (surrounding and ae her. > Nay, nay, a’ ‘bride’ to hazard 
Her con, (eee ol her day 
Peter, (we 4. ‘me, Jwiit what would be my feeli 
If I should rey see you scorch’d to cinders my a 
Besides, at least, your will all be smuteh ‘a. 
Mrs M. Unhand me, sits 3 T Wid yp Brand ie , 
The rights of this. 
Bridemaids. ‘Don’t, Judy, dear; pray don’t. : 
Bridesmen. We cannot suffer you to to burn Fre ra 
Mrs M. Babar hal ster who hinders 
ls yee Oo yoy at the rend and | He 
wls after lingers looks ruefull 
Waste ever such ventinons | ! © the force of love ! y 
rant a “Ate to sacrifice myself 








| 
| 





Nuptials out of Jeopardy. 
er Le eee I: ter = a ag 
G i ye, friends good *, v 
To walk into a red-hot fe, instead a 

——T down at one’s own wedding dinner. 

come—This do I do for thee. 
(He meets Mrs M, returning.) 
 owrten fe Aaeatins 1054 0h 0 le 
Take up t Badge, for burglary ; 
He alily. stole into the house just now 
ly eer Badge, seize upon him. ' 
( The pear sma scour off, making an uproar, many voices 
hooting and jeering. 

Ist Voice. Bad luck to Punch 
2d Voice. Nippy ec. 
3d Voice. She'll skin a flint as soon as any bod 
4th Voice. And swear the inside makes good -w pe soup. 
5th Voice. The old ewe is disguised in a lamb’s fleece. 
6th Voice. But her husband has not got his wise teeth yet. 
7th Voice. Don’t leave the marrow-bones—she’ll pocket ‘em, 


"And make ‘em last a fortnight. 


Ist C My boys off ; 

Sim Badge will catch us else. giciers pak 

Badge. ' Stand ; I arrest you, . . 
(Exeunt Conspirators.) 


In the King’s name.—Who ever saw the like ? 


I do declare the we ee have escaped 
Peter. Q, this marr’d our geod solemnity 
Most grievously. 


ta fn mighty glad th es ‘d 
A jot—I’m t e s gain 
a, ale nor e nor money, ere we had discover'd 

-minded plots. 1 found the dinner 
fea mln sehtenptele nelerweneguras 
who wo le us it was spoil’ 
Some shall be trounced for it yet. 

Peter. Think not of them. 

I was a-going, Judith, I assure ye, 

To burn myself alive for your sweet sake, 
Just as they say the. ane do in India ; 
For I did myself a widower. 

Fm sure my flesh is all of a quiver yet 
With thinking how it would fry. 

Mrs M. All stuff and nonsense. 
One must be an ass, to believe a house_on fire 
Without a single sign. . I knew from the first 

alla But come, let’s leave the street. 

Peter. Children, draw off now to the manufactory, 
Where you shall have the dinner that I promised. 
My friends, the wedding feast will be dish’d up 
At one o'clock precisely ; and our cook 
Will be as hot as blazes, if you're not 
In very good time.—And now, my wedded wife, 
rl a you over the domestic threshold, 

wat must rule as Mistress. Ah, I thought 
"Twouk be a day of greater pomp and glee ; 
But if you're sattefieds why I must be. 

Mrs M. Peter, you seem a greater goose than evers 

Peter. Nay, 'ma nder—you're the goose, 
Whom from all other fowl that swim, I choose, 

This nest with me to acne join’d by Hymen’s noose. 
[ Exeunt omnes. 
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As the meeting of Parliament ap- 
politics take a more definite 
shape. Party is already examining its 
strength, and the Session will probably 
exhibit more equality of force—more 
activity of discussion, than any period 
since the peace. The decisions of the 
Congress, the affairs of Spain, of 
Greece, and of Turkey, will form mat- 
ter of deep debate ; and the closest and 
most menacing of all, the state of Ire- 
land, will deserve to occupy a most so- 
lemmn and anxious consideration. 

The decision of the Congress rela- 
tive to Spain was merely an attempt to 
make an honourable retreat from an 
’ embarrassment too strong for diplo- 
macy. It is presumed that France so- 
licited the war—Russia urged it— 
Austria and Prussia itted it— 
England forbade it. ‘The direct will 
of England, directly announced, must 
always be listened to with respect or 
fear ;—and Englishmen may congra- 
tulate themselves on seeing that the 
name of their country is x, Arsen hu- 
miliated by a feeble subserviency to 
foreign chicane. But for this will, so 

ronounced, Europe would be at this 
Car covered with armies, and perhaps 
with slaughter. Every ~ea of all 
its empires would be re-opened, and 
every virulent passion, buried malig- 
nity, and extravagant rage of conquest, 
that had been trampled down by the 
final triumphs of England, might have 
been raised again, for a desolation be- 
yond all the power of arms or wisdom 
to repress or cure. 

It was the desire of France that Spain 
should be invaded, For this the pre- 
text was, the fear’ of Republicanism, 
established so near her borders. The 
fear justified caution, but not vio- 
lence—vigilant restrictions, not inva- 
sion. The more secret motive is the 
ancient possessory right which for more 
than a hundred years France had ex- 
ercised over Spain. The Peninsula, 
nominally free, was actually depend- 
ent. The family alliance made it an 
appanage of France—the King was a 
French viceroy, and the people were 
French slaves. If Louis made war, his 
humble relative, Philip or Charles, 
followed as soon as he could shake off 
his lethargy. In all the essions 
of os -_ val and ambitious mo- 
narchy » its trumpet was 
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obediently heard by the most tnactive, 
secure, and contented of all monar- 
chies. In all the defeats of France, the 
weight of the blow fell upon Spain 
—‘* Delirant reges,” and the glory, as 
well as the madness, rested with the 
leading and restless disturbers. Spain, 
the land of clowns and confessors, ha- 
ting war, its penalty; and 
gained nothing in compensation but 
snuff-boxes, and the honour of being 
governed by a branch of the Bourbons. 
The Alliance haunted the dreams of 
Europe a century ago ; and the War of 
the Succession was made in the terror 
of universal conquest. This war was 
one of the thousand evidences how gid- 
dily blood is shed when human pas- 
sions thirst for it, and how essential it 
is for governments to know the charac- 
ters of nations. 

In the alarm of the fime, it was for- 
gotten that the new allies of France 
were the most inactive and self-indul- 
gent of mankind—that they had nei- 
ther the spirit of freedom nor the 
strength of slavery—that without com- 
merce, literature, manufactures, and 
mutual intercourse, Spain was without 
all the great movers of a national mind ; 
—A noble country, agenerous and gal- 
lant people ; but the one given up to 
bare sterility, and the other sinew 
and languid from cureless inaction ;— 
an oriental kingdom in the midst of 
Europe—a region of exorbitant luxury 
beside primitive ignorance—the most 
determined waste of power, in full con- 
trast with the most and irre- 
solute simplicity. 

The philosop 


singular anomaly some salu 

rp apices p Bowman enya 
politics and religion, to the growth of 
national strength. But the direct in- 
ference is, that the ministers who com- 
menced the War of the Succession, cal- 
culated upon false principles ; over- 
looking moral f in physical 
capability, and conceiving that a land 
of priests and peasants could be turned 
into a t vigorous empire, fertile 
of coisa 2 evitamagtoee Fo the 


. causes that had enfeebled the national 


mind were suffered to prey upon it as 
widely and deeply as ever. It is re- 
markable, that since the ion of 


the Moors, but one man of decided 
manliness has sat ™~ the Spanish 





might find in this ~~ 
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throne, and that man was more a Ger- 
man than a Spaniard. The whdle line 
since Charles the Fifth, have been 
either gloomy bigots, feeble voluptu- 
aries, or honest fools. The whole as- 
sistance of Spain to France since 1701, 
was not worth a tenth part of the blood 
or money lavished in the war that la- 
boured to break the family compact. 
If that compact were to be renewed to- 
morrow, with Spain returned to her 
old habits, destitute of a constitution, 
a free press, and a tolerant religion, it 
would not be worth a drop of British 
blood. Spain, without li » Must 
be unimportant as an ally ; and witha 
constitution, she will not bow down 
her forehead to French dependence.— 
Napoleon felt this, and therefore made. 
a desperate grasp at the full dominion 
of the country. He felt, as much as 
*€Macedonia’s madman, or the Swede,” 
the passion to be called master. Yet 
Spain might have remained under her 
Bourbon dynasty, but for his convic- 
tion, that without a total change of go- 
vernment and institutions, she must 
be useless as an auxiliary. If he had 
succeeded in his project, nefarious as it 
was, he would have cast away all the 
old incumbrances of the national vi- 
gour. With a French viceroy and a 
French ministry at Madrid, he would 
have stricken off, before ten years had 
passed, the whole weight of those 
clinging and hereditary disabilities, that 
‘under the name of monkery, local pri- 
vileges, and patrician exemptions, had 
turned a gallant people into a race of 
friars, mendicants, and idlers. While 
with one hand he was rending away 
this lazy covering, which at once ob- 
scured the form and relaxed the 
strength of the nation ; with the other, 
she would have been putting the lance 


and musket into her grasp, and ex- 


hibited Spain to the world, a fierce, 
and dextrous belligerent, in the strug- 
gle which he had sworn to maintain 
inst the liberties of mankind. War- 
ike Spain, in the hands of imperial 
France, would have been the most ter- 
rible phenomenon of a time pregnant 
with terrors. The question of Eu- 
ropean freedom hung in the balance ; 
and but for the vigour and valour of 
England, Europe was undone. 

But against a war for the purpose 
either of ae or perce san.| the 
present power of France, publicopinion 
seems decided. While Shain continues 
unregenerate, she must continue weak. 
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The assistance which a Bourbon in 
Madrid might give to a Bourbon in 
Paris, can never be worth the expense 
and the bloodshed of an English war. 

The closeness of the family ~con- 
nexion is striking; it is the only in- 
stance among thrones of a feeling of re- 
lationship, kept up across the fluctua- 
tions and distance of that gulph of so 
many things and memories—a century. 

On the 3d of February, 1701, the 
letters patent were signed, by which 
Louis XIV. confirmed to Philip V. all 
his rights to the succession of the 
French throne. The possible union 
of the two crowns was the bugbear of 
the time. But the clause of succession 
was as rigidly retained by France, un- 
der all the misfortunes that preceded 
the peace of Utrecht, as it was anxious- 
ly insisted on by her victors. At 
length, however, the English ministry, 
compelled by the elamour of the peo- 
ple, forced this clause out of the treaty, 
and it was decided that the double 
crown should never sit upon one head. 
But the faith of governments is pro- 
verbially precarious ; and Philip was 
so little scrupulous, that, on a report 
of the death of Louis XV., thena 
minor, the Spanish King was actually 
on the point of setting out for France 
to lay claim to the throne. 

Louis the XIV. miglit be called the 
father of sovereignties. The table of 
his descendants is a curious monument 
of the power that may be vested in a 
single family. He was the head of 
four branches, all of which have con- 
tinued and flourished to the present 
time, among all the shocks of revo- 
lution. 


The Spanish Branch. 
Louis XIV. 
The Dauphin. 
Philip V. 
Don Philip. 
Charles III. 
Charles IV. 
Ferdinand VII. 


The Neapolitan Branch. 
Louis XIV. 
The Dauphin. 
Philip V. 
Charles ITI. 
Ferdinand I. 


The Branch of Parma. 
Lovis XIV. 
The Dauphin. 
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- Don Phi 
Ferdinan 
Louis I. of Etruria. 
Louis II. 


Don. Philip, the Infant of Spain, 
was the first Bourbon who was in- 
vested with the Duchies of Parma, 
Placentia, and Guastalla, by the peace 
of 1748. He was the son-in-law of 
Louis XIV. His grandson, Louis I., 
was declared King of Etruria in 1801. 
This branch of the Bourbons has re- 
ceived, as a provisional indemnity, the 
principality of Lucca; and has, be- 
sides, been acknowledged as the im- 
mediate heir of the Duchess of Parma, 
Maria Louisa, to the exclusion of young 
Napoleon. 


The French Branch. 
Louis XIV. 
The Dauphin. 
Louis XV. 
Louis XVI. 
Louis XVIII. 


We may observe en passant, that 
the chance of the Orleans succession 
to the throne of France, is too remote 
; yearn ae on —e “ 
the reigning family or the hopes o 
partisanship. The descent of the Or- 

line is collateral. 


Monsieur, brother of Louis XIV. 

The Duke of Orleans. (Regent. ) 

Duke Louis. 

Duke Louis Philip. 

Duke Philip Louis. (Zgalité.) 

The present Duke. 

Thus, between the Orleans family. 
and the throne, stand the three genea- 
logies of Spain, Naples, and Parma. 


The t question of peace or war 
has buses b rest by a power beyond 
the reach of diplomacy—winter. Till 
the of the Pyrenees are cleared 
of their snow, the French army must 
lie in their garrisons, This delay of 
we is presncane ornrttins whic 

issue in peace, and Spain 
will be left to tear her own vitals, if 
her government be frantic enough to 
force the constitution of Madrid upon 
the provinces, or to take her van § to 
her natural eminence unobstructed by 
the hostility of strangers. 

It is palpable that the constitution- 
alists make the majority of the Spa- 
nish people. The presence of a French 
army on the Pyrenees, the lavish dis- 
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tribution of French, gold, and the 
whole irritation of the mon and 
privileged orders, have not been able to 
continue the struggle against the con- 
stitutionalists, relying only on their 
native popularity. If success should, 
inflame the popular leaders into jaco- 
binism, their country must be ravaged 
by dissidents, and be invaded by a, 
French army. This terror may be 
wholesome, and be the parent of an 
English constitution. But the violence 
which was congenial to French his- 
tory, has found no example in Spain,, 
The public mind has been distinguish- 
ed for its tardiness and tranquillity, 
since Spain became a monarchy. It 
has had no *‘ wars of the .’ no 
“* Cevennes,” no “ Frondes,” no “ St 
Bartholomew’s,” no “ Revolution.” It 
has been as barren asa rock, but it has 
been as fixed asarock. While the richer 
cultivation of other countries has been 
torn and scattered away by the moral 
storm, her desolate surface has been 
undisturbed. Her constitution, as it 
was promulgated in 1820, is undoubt-, 
edly jacobinical. But we must look 
to the practice of this formidable code, 
and we shall find it tempered by a — 
lenity and forbearance that, disarm 

the principle of half its terrors. We 

give a sketch of this baffled constitu. 

tion. a 

The sovereignty resides essentially 
in the nation. 

The Cortes consists of only one 
Chamber, which is formed of the de- 
puties of the people. The deputies 
are elected by all the citizéns; one 
deputy for every 70,000 souls in the 
Peninsula, islands and colonies. 

The elections are made in the Elec- 
toral Juntas of parishes, districts, and 
provinces. The citizens of all the 
parishes choose electors, who nominate 
the electors for the district, and these 
again name the electors who. are. to 
meet in the capital of the province to 
elect the deputies to the Cortes. __ 

The Cortes to meet every year on 
the Ist of March, without awaiting 
any instrument from the King for their 
convocation. 

The Session to continue at. least 
three months every year. , 

The Session may be prolonged by. 
their own vote of two-thirds of their 
members for another month. 

The deputies to be renewed entire-~ 
ly every second year. 

Deputies cannot be elected to sit.in 
two consecutive Cortes. 





i 
"The deputtes swear to 


2 
the ais | in this nel . 
* No foreigner can be a ty, not 
even after having reoeived betters of 
naturalization. 

The King to open the Cortes with 
a speech, and to come without guards. 
The Cortes cannot deliberate in his 

ce. Debates public ; members 
inviolable for their opinions ; members 
cannot ask or accept rewards, honours, 
or ions from the King. 
' ‘The approbation of the Cortes neces- 
before any offensive alliance can 
be formed, or commercial treaty made. 
They determine on the of 
the King, the strength of the army 
“te corre fe th of 
te the system ne- 
ral education, and ple res that form 
ed for the Prince of Asturias. - They 
enforce the responsibility of the Se- 
cretaries of State, and of all the public 
functionaries. They give instructions, 
and form regulations to the army, 
navy, and militia, in all their branches. 
. Half the number, plus one, a quo- 
rum. 

Bills to be read three times; the 
King cannot refuse his assent by a 
simple negative ; he must state his 
reasons for withholding it. If he fail 
to do so within thirty days, his silence 
is construed into assent.. A bill thus 
thrown out may be brought in again 
during the next Session, and if then 
(adn en eer 
time in the next succeeding Session, 
and if it then pass, it becomes law 
without the King’s assent, and with- 
out being refi to him at all. 
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All deputies are paid a certafn sala- 
ry by the provinces they represent, 
aaa close of a Session, the 
rtes nominate a permanent deputa~ 
tion of their body, to watch alte 
strict observance of the Constitution, 
with instructions to report any infrae- 
tions to the next Cortes. 

No actual deputy can be a member 
of the Council of State. The King’s 
ministers have no seats in the House. 

When any vacancy arises in the 
Council of State, the Cortes present to 
the King three names, of which he 
must take one to fill the vacant . 

The King must hear the decision of 
the Council on all important affairs of 
the Government. 

The King cannot give or refuse his 
assent to bills, nor declare war, nor 
make peace, nor negociate. treaties, 
without the consent of the Council of 
State. . 

It belongs to the Council to propose 
to the King three persons for presen- 
tation to all. ecclesiastical. benefices, 
and to all situations in the judicature, 
and the nomination must be one of 
the three persons thus recommended. 

The Council proposes, thus in triple 
lists, names for succession to all situ- 
ations in civil and criminal tribunals. 
Presentations are made in this way 
also, to all bishoprics, and other eccle- 
siastical dignities. 

The distribution of honours and 
distinctions is. made according to fix- 
ed laws. 

The King cannot make any offen- 
sive alliance or commercial treaty with- 
out the consent of the Cortes, as well 
as the approbation of the Council. 





The state of the press in England 
is a matter which deserves the weighti- 
est consideration in the apputechin g 
Session. 

We are by no means desirous of 
ranking among the declaimers against 
the present age. We are satisfied that 
there are “‘ seven thousand,” and many 
’ times seven thousand, who “ have not 
bowed the knee to Baal ;” that there is 
within the realm at this hour a mass 
of holiness and wisdom, and loyalty 
and knowledge, unequalled in any pre- 
vious age, and alt er unrivalled 
in the world ; we wi Peron 
say, that the spirit of the great guar- 
dian of public and private ‘virtue, 
Christian! i » is more widely diffused, 


more y understood, and, by the 


extraordinary and munificent distri- 
bution of the Bible, more solidly fixed 
among the first movers of the national 
mind, than in all the periods of revi- 
ved religion, since the day of Martyr- 
dom and Miracle. 

But we not less ee that there exists 
a petilous and appalling contrast to 
od vane of British nerds, Crimes 
have multiplied to an extent which 
fatigues the tribunals. Desperate men 
make an open livelihood of inflaming 
the popular mind to acts of violence. 
R missionaries of insurrection 
parade through the country, with an 
ostentatious defiance of the legal au- 
thorities. “Wherever there is a local 
pressure, which may be aggravated 
into a popular tumult, there speeds 
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the missionary with his ready haran- 
gue on the duty of rs It 
is altogether unimportant to him of 
what nature the grievance may be ; his 
question is, can it be embittered into 
bloodshed? If the manufacturer com- 
plain, the harangue reviles the mono- 


Le the agriculturist ; if the farm- 


er in his turn, the common suf- 
fering of the time, the harangue la- 
vishes insult upon the manufacturer, 
who refuses to submit to the war 
prices of the farmer. In all cases, the 
object is attained so far, as discontent 
is introduced into the circulation. The 
breaking of looms, and the burning of 
corn-stacks, are the prognosis of the 
disorder, which is gradually to ripen 
into noonday musterings, war under 
the contending standards of the rabble 
and the constitution, and the final dis- 
memberment of the rights, habits, and 
pro of the nation. The law has 
successively grasped the chief of those 
incendiaries. But the breed is proli- 
fic. The soil of England has been 
found a fit receptacle for cherishing 
and invigorating the seminal mischiefs, 
that at another time would have in- 
stantly withered away. An extrava- 
gant and fierce popularity follows the 
Bteps of every assailant of the old ho- 
nourable observances and loyal virtues 
toe ae mind, and individuals 
ded with every species of personal 
contempt, open defrenders, bankrupts 
in principle as much as in possession 
—miscreants, with whom no man 
‘would trust a shilling—nay, shifters to 
every side of the worthless and miry 
politics of vulgar party—no sooner 
enter into a determined compact with 
revolt and atheism, than they stand 
forth purified, the elected champions 
ofa ale and furious faction ; in jail, 
—_ visited, ea —— in 
uxury by open subscriptions, and out 
of jail, received with processions, fetes, 
and all the other specious and insolent 
mummeries of rabble malignity, in 
sight of its triumph. 
Literature, the mightiest of allagents, 
and whose powers, like those of some 
of the great influences of nature, we 
are at length only beginning to apply 
‘to the uses of society, has been deeply 
occupied in this perversion. We are 


advocates for the fullest cultivation of 


the human understanding. The in- 
stinctive craving for knowledge, the 
high and consoling pleasures of books, 
the yigour and tension of mind to be 
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found b bine the deep and 
to us by oe ae of old, the 
very ca ity of adding to our men- 
tal 0 ulate i. uivalent to a divine 
command for the of knowledge. 


But it is perfectly obvious, that much 
evil may be gathered in the same har- 
vest with the good. The character of 
the productions now. compiled ‘and 
cheapened, for the perversion of the 
multitude, with an industry of mis- 
chief, inexplicable on any surmise short 
of a sworn conspiracy against the Con- 
stitution, must, on this point, silence 
all scepticism. There are, at this mo- 
ment, a hundred shops open in Lon- 
don for the sale of war ohh tcl offen« 
sive to every well-ordered mind. 
Carlisle has three in the full sale of 
tracts, which no man could read with- 
out disgust or pollution. His profits 
ao ry ac tr estimated at two 
ousand pounds a-ycar,—a stro 

temptation, undoubtedly, for a — 
creant, who, from actual parent 
thus emerged into profit and publicity. 
The attractive title over this shop was, 
** The Deist and the Republican,” glit- 
tering in colossal characters for the 
admiration of the magistrates. When 
this alluring title had lost its fresh- 
ness, it was reinforced by a new de- 
claration,—‘* This is the mart Se- 
dition and B y.” It is ible, 
that this — of trade has no con- 
nexion with the general right of free 
discussion ; that avowed sedition ex~ 
cludes itself from all claim to 

under the pee of an intellectual 
people, and that avowed blasphemy 
equally rejects the vulgar pretext of 
inquiry into religious truth. Insult is 
not argument ; a determination to de- 
grade and overthrow, is the direct op- 
posite of free discussion; and when 
Hone, and Carlisle, and the whole tribe 
of presumptuous and audacious ruf- 
fianism yagi eo ee ry, oe from 
beggary to guilty profit, and, » 
from the simncti the jail, talked oF 
their right to question Government 
and Religion, they but used the tongue 
of an impudent and shallow hypocrisy. 
The board over Carlisle’s mart is an 
answer clear and complete to all pre- 
tence of honest vl so But the na- 


ture and oe of the articles of 
trade, in the infamous 

which the successof wv sco 
ture has multiplied, is a proof not less 
decisive of their systematic purpose of 








corrupting the public mind. The fol- 
lowing list ws published in one of 
Cobbeti’s Registers for October, 1821. 
The vehicle was ny — oo 
triot was doubtless perfectly 
pen Of the list which he thus sent 
forth in company with his exhorta- 
tions, to defecate Parliament, and bring 
back the Church to the simplicity of 
primitive times. 
*€ List of Books published for the sup- 
_ port of the wife and infunt children 
. of Mrs Davison, now under sentence 
of two years’ imprisonment by the 
_ Vice Society :— 
_ Mirabaud’s System of Nature, £1, 1s. 


A cheap edition in Numbers, 3d. 


Volney’s Ruins, with The Law of 
Nature, 3s. 6d. extra boards. 

The Medusa, containing Theologi- 
cal Discussions. — 

The Trial of Thomas Davison, for 
a Blas ous Libel in the Deists’ 
Magazine. 

vetius on the Mind,in Numbers, 

three half-pence each. 

An Ap for Atheism on Chris- 
tian Princi 6s. 

The Truth of the Bible and New 
Testament fairly put to the test, by 
confronting the evidence of their own 
facts. 1 vol. S8vo. 10s. 6d. To be sold 
only in sealed wrappers, in order to de- 
feat the inquisitorial system of the Vice 


The Commonwealth of Reason. 1s. 
The Peterloo Massacre. 
The People’s Proclamation against 
the Arts of designing Boroughmon- 
One penny. 
aaa. Decameron, in_ twenty 
sixpenny Numbers. This work has been 
mutilated in recent soy & The edi- 
tor proposes to insert in resent 
edition those tales which rvs been 
omitted in the former through false 
and ridiculous notions of delicacy.” 
Can any man of common sense read 
this list, by no means the most volu- 
minous or most atrocious among the 
of the new enlighteners of 
the national mind, without allowing 
at once that its purpose is to disrupt 
the whole frame of public decency, al- 
, and religion? It has food at 
once for the blasphemer, the rebel, and 
libertine. The judgment which has 
hitherto excluded the grosser tales of 
the Decameron, is pronounced by this 
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accomplished authority, to be absurd ; 
and the work is temptingly offered in 
its original vileness, by ents 
which place it within the reach of the 
lowest order. In conjunction with this 
impurity, is “‘ The Peterloo Massacre,” 
and “ The People’s Proclamation,” le- 
vel to all possessors of one penny ; and 
the implements of mischief are com- 
pleted by a sixpenny apology for Athe- 
ism ; Mirabaud reduced to threepenny 
parts, &c. 

This flagitiousness is new in Eng- 
land ; but it is not original, it has had 
a terrible exemplar. We will not now 
speak of the French Revolution, nor 
summon from their bed of blood the 
sad and fearful recollections of a time 
that looked less like the riot of human 
passions than the malignant and hor- 
rid revel and triumph of Demons. 
But it was by the same steps which 
we now mark, that France went down 
an almost returnless depth of misery 
and crime. The descent was at first 
gradual. The same conjunction of in- 
decency, insubordination, and scepti- 
cism, laboured to shake the ancient 
column of the French throne, that 
now allures the subjects of the British 
empire. A higher interposition than 
that of man may disarm the danger ; 
but man is in all countries the same, 
And to suppose that a libertine, and 
atheistic populace in England, will 
not plunge into the same excesses with 
a libertine and atheistic populace in 
France, is to hope beyond hope—to 
trust in extravagant contingency—to 
be fooled with our eyes open—and, be- 
ing fooled, to be undone. 

The fall of the French monarchy 
was not the work of a day. The con- 
spiracy had lingered about its walls 
for fifty years, before it found an en- 
trance. Then, the massacre was sud- 
den and merciless—the delay was 
atoned for by the vigour of the exe- 
cution—the sack, the bloodshed, and 
the profanation, were the work of that 
one black and midnight period, which 
was -best fitted for the work of the 
contending Vices. ’ 

But brief as it was, it was long 
enough to break down the country 
into the most abject degradation, to 
shew that gorgeous and harlot figure 
of Republicanism, with all her trap- 
pings of blasphemy and murder, sud- 
denly flung under the tread of a re- 
morseless Tyranny ; and, finally, to 
shew France returning to the hope of 
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a Constitution, only through the bit- 
terngss of national disgrace, and the 
mercy of enemies twice her conquerors. 

Our punishment may not come in 
this form; but unless all history be 
false, or Providence a dream, or Eng- 
land secure by miracle from the course 
of nature, she must feel the result of 
cherishing corruption. The evil may 
not yet have reached the nobler parts, 
but her safety must lie in cutting off 
the seat of the disease. We protest 
altogether against the feeble indolence 
which would rely on the me of the 
passive majority—against the danger- 
ad theneley which would look to the 
power of laws and institutions in them- 
selves dependent for all effectual ac- 
tion on the public sympathy ; and 
against the fantastic absurdity of sup- 
posing that the same causes will not 
‘produce the same effects in England, 
as in a country not twenty miles from 
her shore. 

We have a just reliance on the 
strength of the Constitution. But we 
demand some calculation of het menue’ 
ings of that tual machinery o 
sehen evil, thich we know to be la- 
bouring at its foundations. When we 
‘see the grim and blackened crowd that 
‘go down daily into the pit, and hear 
the restless wheel, and live in an 
atmosphere thickened and-made un- 
wholesome by the eternal vapour of 
the subterranean revolutionary fur- 
nace, we have a just right to be dubi- 
ous of the solidity of our buttresses 
and towers. Ten thousand copies of 
Paine’s Age of Reason are computed to 
have been sold within a short period ; 
we desire to know the effect of this 
enormous distribution of moral poison, 
before we can say that all is safe. 
French poems and romances, of a de- 
scription which has hitherto not ven- 
tured itself within the honester pre- 
cincts of the English tongue, have, 
within the last year, been transfer- 
red to. the popular use, divided in- 
to segments suitable to the purse of 
every man. The electioneering of vice 
thus passes over no vote ; from so- 
liciting our nobles and footy it has 
now descended into humblest 
depths ; its ambition addresses itself 
to our footmen and chambermaids ; it 
raises a hustings for mendicants ; and 
in alleys and cellars, prepares the way 
to national mastery by a practical use 
of Universal Suffrage. e must see 
‘the muster of its constituents before 
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we can be at our.ease as to its chance 


of superseding the whole representa- 
tive dignity of the Law and the Reli- 
gion of England. 


The French Revolution took fifty 
years for its accomplishment. Ours 
may be more . The French 
were inexperienced in rabble exhibi- 
tions; reared in the glow of a sickly 
and overheating loyalty, they na 
ly shrunk at rough blasts that are fa- 
oe to our more northern blood. 
While revolution li among the 
levees and irs pra 
she assumed the garb and almost the 
refinement of nobility. ‘It was not 
till, wearied with their tardiness, she 
flung herself’ into the centre of the 
rabble, that her work was begun. 
But with us all is reafly; there is 
no tedious and untried experiment to 
be performed before the grand 
jection. The press, the pra ae 8 
even those accidental sufferings of the 
time, which no wisdom of minister or 
man can anticipate or provide for; are 
all ready. The magazine is charged, 
and it may be mane tha taehey atime 
trolling Providence than human fore- 
sight or resolution, that will 
our having the first intimation of the 
danger, in the shaking of the nd 
under our feet, and the general crush 
and convulsion of all that was valua- 
ble and holy to us as subjects and 
Christians. 

It is not our present purpose to detail 
the parallel tietusen the present pep 
lican symptoms of England, and those 
which diseased the heart of France. 
We leave it to our readers to remark 
the closeness with which disaffection 
in the one country has marshalled its 
writers and haranguers upon the mo- 
del of the other. ‘But there is one si- 
milarity too remarkable to be light 
dismissed. The author of the 
pert 0 age OLTAIRE. oy was 

rought to its evi ition by o 
agencies ; but the Mirabeaus, bs bo 
and ar). go were merely the dis- 
ciples of. the grimacier of Fer- 
ney. It was thi age and impla- 
cable spirit that planted his un- 
easy step on the burning soil, after- 
wards. to be loaded with the pande~- 
monium of Revolution. Voltaire, ex- 
cluded from his own mere took re- 

in a foreign state, and theneeforth 


poured libels into France, with a co- 
piousness encouraged by their and 
impunity. The overthrow of govern- 
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was lis avowed object, and he pur- 
it by the triple means of calumnies 
on Christianity, assaults on the admini- 
stration, and poems of singular and 
werbial indecency. The same hand 
wrote the Pucelle wrote the ap- 
palling Ihemy of the sentence 
: % ¢Infame,” and called up 
the that sat upon France for 
fi -twenty miserable years. 
Here wecan unfortunately sustain the 
pang in the most popular poet of our 
y, who seems resolved to act the part 
of an English Voltaire, and heroically 
be “‘ damned to everlasting fame.” As 
his ity with the intelligent 
and honourable diminishes, his recep- 
tion among the profligate and lawless 
becomes more sincere, undisguised, 
and triumphant. His name now figures 
among the foremost on the lists of the 
venders of corruption. Lord Byron 
gebebly disclaims this intention in 
poetry. But the men of the prison 
and the know better; force 
him out of the el han es es ga 
cracy, and com im to the glory o: 
enlightning the rabble. Those men 
are wise in their generation, and dis- 
cern what will answer their pur- 
pose, with a sagacity that must sur- 
lords and lecturers. Professor 
wrence, wrapping himself up in the 
stole of his hilose hy, talks of his 
work as merely a scientific discussion, 
hateful to vulgar eyes. But the Radical 
publishers were not to be hoodwinked 
the Doctor’s robes, pronounced 
it to be an excellent thing for their 
objects, and placed it in threepenny 
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numbers beside Volney. Cain and Don 


“Juan, all unconscious of their merits, 


have been found worthy of the same 
elevation, and in thr ny numbers 
constitute the present intellectual de- 
light of thievery, licentiousness, and 
sedition. We, of course, avoid all im- 
plication of the authors in this em- 
ployment of their performances. But 
the facet is before our eyes. They 
make the choice reading of the rabble, 
and those who have put the works in- 
to their hands, have all the judgment 
in evil that ean be found in experience. 
The spirit of our dissolute and fae- 
tious day is distinguished from that of 
all our past tempters by the atrocity 
of the press. Literary virulence has 
had examples in all times of our mo- 
narchy ; but the characteristic of the 
new school is its breadth and general 
malignity of attack. Party will exagge- 
rate, and personal irritation will insult, 
but the State is now the object. A 
multitude of men, stimulated by the 
ordinary motives to libel, have com- 
bined in the labour of defamation 
against all the noble principles, here- 
ditary institutions, and sacred laws, 
that make the monarchy and the 
church of the empire. In this d 
rate design they embark with a bold- 
ness to which men can scarcely be stir- 
red by heroism and a just cause. Their 
transcendant hostility disdains to limit 
itself to the petty war of partizanship ; 
they are the enemies of principles, and 
their triumph is to be celebrated onl 
over the ruins of all Government an 
all Religion. 





DR PHILLPOTTS AND MR JEFFREY. 


[By referring to Vol. VII., p. 168 of this Magazine (May 1820), our friends 


may. 


a former controversy between the Edinburgh Reviewers and a Cler, 
nd, second to no member of that illustrious establishment 


the Church of E 


refresh, and our enemies re-afflict, their memories, with the particulars of 
n of 


in character ; and, as these Reviewers seem destined to be convinced double- 


deep, second to very few 


le of any establishment, either in the inclina- 


tion, or in the power, to repel aggression, and chastise insolence. In a word, 
B 


from that controversy 
, Jeffrey like a rat that 
that never had even a tail. 


retreated like a cur with his tail between his 
left his tail in a trap, and Lambton like a mon- 


éare well aware that the liberal and generous praise we bestowed on some 
articles in the last Number of the Edinburgh Review astonished a very great 
number of our readers—that it delighted some of them, and ielodadd others 
but that on the whole the feeling was astonishment. Why? If, simply, be- 


cause it seemed very odd that the work should now deserve any body’s praise. 


it is well ; if because it seemed at all odd that, deserving praise, it should re- 
ceive it from us, very foolish and absurd was the head into which such an idea 


intruded itself. We can afford to be both just and generous,—and we have no 
desire to be otherwise, more especially in our conduct towards the Whigs: We 
y 
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in a a et 
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Raoerwtht. 


' spirit was loathsome. B: 


1923, "| Dr Phillpotts and: Mr. Jeffrey. bh 
are not the drones of Toryism. W « do not say that * Heaven and Earth” is a bad 
thing, because it is printed in the “ Liberal.” We did not say that tlie 
“ Essays on ”” were contemptible, although that book did happen to be 
written by the same left to himself” 


young nobleman who has since been so “ 

as to ish “‘ Don Carlos.” We take things as we find them, indifferent whe- 
ther the enjoyment we receive is direct or indirec immediate effect of the 
author’s genius, or its indirect effect in stimulating our own hand to the lux- 
ury of ety We therefore praised the last Number of that ancient peri- 
odical ; we felt a generous pleasure in doing so, just as we should do, were old 
Tom Oliver to ap some day on a decent pair of shanks, and once ‘more 
throw up his hat in a glorious ring. 

But we remarked, in the midst of all our laudation, that the article on the 
Durham case appeared to us to be a bad affair—that we were uninformed as 
to the facts, but that the spirit of the composition was unworthy of any jour- 
nal of reputation. : 

We now are informed as to the facts ; and in addition to what we then so 
mildly expressed about the spirit of that article, the following exposure, for 
which the reading public has much reason to thank Dr Phillpotts, leaves us 
no difficulty in saymg, that we consider its facts to have been as fulse as its 
rougham we incline to acquit. To be sure, the puff- 
ing note about his own “ terrible” eloquence, at first made us think the article 
was his: but we are now. aware that Mr Jeffrey was contented, on this occa- 
sion, to attack the Church of England with a meaner weagon. 

This much is certain. Dr Phillpotts has stripped the Edinburgh Review 
as bare as the top of Arthur’s Seat. He has in the most masterly man- 
ner some of the most servile conduct we remember to have been made acquainted 
with. How such a sensitive Christian as Mr Jeffrey must feel under such an 
infliction, we should have been at no loss to imagine, even if we had not seen 
his face these twelvemonths. As it is, we can assure Dr, Phillpotts that the 
face looks uncommonly long—eyes fierce—lip sulky—nostril sub-incandescent 
—occasional twitches a la Bro . Weare really for our small friend, 


and wish it had been possible for Dr. Phillpotts’ ire to have worked like that 


subtle agent, so prettily alluded to in Tommy Moore’s new poem— 
——So lightnings melt 
The Brave within the unharmed SHEATHE. 


But as it is, scabbard and all must put up with the singring. We recommend 
a good lather of the cold scraped potato to our Editorial sufferer. C.N.] 


A LETTER TO FRANCIS JEFFREY, ESQ. THE REPUTED EDITOR OF THE EDIN-. 
BURGH REVIEW, ON AN ARTICLE ENTITLED “‘ DURHAM CASE—CLERICAL 
ABUSES. —BY REV. H. PHILLPOTTS, D. D. RECTOR OF STANHOPE.” 


Sin—Although I had reason not to thes of the. 
very highly to estimate the moral sen- hibit only the slime 
si 


t, can eX« 
the venom. 


ty of the Editor of the Edinburgh 
Review, yet I was not prepared for 
the extreme degradation to which that 
personage has been contented to sink. 
In his last Number, he has inserted an 
article, entitled “‘ Durham Case—Cle- 
rical Abuses,” an article, I am well 
aware, not written by the Editor him- 
self, nor even by another. contributor 
to his journal, on whose lucubrations 
I once before had occasion to remark, 
—but evidently by some inferior hand, 
who, without the slightest pretension 


Under this iepetons did not at 
first appear to me at n te 
answer so very gross, but (as I thought) 
so very feeble, an a’ 
It has, however, ‘seemed. to others, 
to whose ju 
conere circulation of ies 
e inferences wn. from 
silence of the Clergy, under charges 
most unceasingly brought against then 
demand that some notice be. 
the present attack, and (as.J am 








only individual attacked by:name) de- 
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islly from me. ad 


especi 
ore, to the distasteful 


q ; 
ene, who thinks the Church of Eng- 
land only half-reformed, because its 
eatechism for the instruction of chil- 
dren contains no express denial of the 
transubstantiation of the sacramental 
elements ;—who can talk with the 
most edifying gravity, of the “ distinct 
ind unequivocal repudiation of the real 
presence, which we find in the Thirty- 
Nine Articles,” where every one who 
knows what is meant by the real pre- 
sence (a very different thing from the 
corporal presence), knows also, that it 
is distinctly and unequivocally affirm- 
ed:—who, because “ the power of 
absolution” is claimed both by 
nglish and the Roman Church, 
speak of it, therefore, as if it were 
imed by both in the same meaning 
‘and extent, though it is notorious that 
the Church of Rome has pronounced 
an anathema agains 


of its priest- 

to be higher, even in kind, than 

oe i im ever advanced in our 

sumption of this power by the English 
;” of © this assumption bein 


:—who can talk of the “ as- 


undeniable,” (and yet, as it 
seem, of its denied by divers ap- 
ge authors,) without knowi 
whether the power be assu 
or disclaimed, and the assumption ad- 
mitted or denied, depends on the man- 
ner in which the power itself, never 
once defined by him, is understood : 
i can es his learned lec- 
on t, with asserting that 
@ the primitive Church never pretend- 
ed: to. oy cy Vastivine: wer ; Bee 
ide Hammond ar we 


son right to 
the undisputed possession of the field. 


CJan. 


For instance, can. a writer éxpect to:be 
answered, who will seriously quote Bi- 
Burnet for a recommendation and 
authority to the Episcopal Bench of 
our days, to live ‘* abstracted from 
courts, from cabals, and from ies?” 
—scenes in which that Bishop 
ge 5 busier part than the most secu- 
of our tes for a cen ) 
and Hoey by his zealous mishouap 
whig principles, he raised himself to 
that eminent station, which, together 
with his numerous virtues, would en- 
sure to him, if he were now living, a 
full share in the invectives of his pre- 
sent panegyrist. 

Stil, our low estimate of this wri- 
ter’s intellectual qualifications must not 
prevent us from exposing those his mo- 
ral delinquencies, which derive im- 
portance from the mischievous cause 
they are intended to promote. It is no- 
torious that a design is systematically, 
and almost avowedly, pursued by ma- 
ny of the reformers of the present day, 
to bring the established Church to 
contempt, and to draw down the ha- 
a of the on its ministers ; and 

tin fi ce of this design, ev: 
expedient of every kind, the arama 
artifice and the most daring falsehoods, 
are resorted to without scruple or re- 
straint. Instances of both these de- 
scriptions we shall find in the Review 
before us. 

The first which I will quote is of 
the former kind,—a fraud so misetable, 
that it would be utterly beneath all 
notice, excepting to mark the sort of 
pereciys who are most forward in their 

ostility to the Church. 

The Reviewer is anxious to have it 
believed, that our present Bishops, 
among many other points of inferior- 
ity to their predecessors, are distin- 
guished by an increased and increasing 
spirit of luxury, avarice, and selfish< 
ness. It suited this p to set forth 
with high encomiums the splendid li- 
berality of Bishop Butler, in disposing 
of the fevenues of his great prefer- 
ments ; but it did not suit the same 

to state the real object, on 
which his largest munificence was be- 
stowed, namely, an episcopal . 
This, I say, it was not convenient to 
the Reviewer to mention ; for, blun- 
derer as he-is, he could vot be blind 
to the manifest absurdity of denoun- 
cing all living bishops, in the gross, 
for.“ living tuously in vast and 
splendid palaces,” and holding forth 
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one, who is deceased, as med pattern of 
ttuly: primitive virtue, rearing a 
Palace for himself and his successors 
= in. - aden 
« Accordingly, by a stroke of his pen 
he changes the Palace of Bristol Into 
the: Cathedral, on the repairs of which 
he tells us, that the Bishop “expended 
more than he received from the See.” 
sutinete — take the —_ of 

king into the Bi of this emi- 
nent man, (a mabe a ich I can ven- 
ture to promise them will be its own 
reward) will find, ce indeed 
“ expend in iri improving 
the Episc i Palace at Bristol four 
thousand pounds, which is said to have 
been more than the whole revenues of 
_ the Bishopric amounted to, during his 
continuance in that See.”* 
-~I know not whether it is worth 
while to add, that so little averse to 
the decoration of his Palaces was this 
| re ornament of the English Church, 

at in less than ‘two years, during 
which he presided over the Diocese of 
Durham, he wrk —— —_ to 
expend largely on the Castle, the Epis- 
copal ubiass, in that city, whens his 
armorial bearings, ‘ in all the perfect 
‘folly of Heraldry,” as his Encomiast 
calls it when ing of modern Pre- 
lates, still mark the scene of his mu- 
nificence. In the same richly endow- 
ed See, whose high secular privileges 
demand some due proportion of secu- 
lar state, he disdained not to live with 
all the splendour of the most splendid 
of those who had him, “ at- 
tended by a body of serving men gor- 
geously apparelled” (as the Reviewer 
chooses to describe footmen in purple 
liveries of these days) ; copying in such 
matters after his ancient Patron, Bi- 
shop Talbot, and studiously departing 
from the more sparing pattern set by 
his immediate predecessor. A!! this 
he did, without ceasing to “ regard 
him as Steward for the Poor,” 
where their real interests required his 
aid, and without departing from that 
dianptieity which becomes the Christian 
Bishop;—““knowing” well not only 
** how to be abased,” but also “ how 
to oe TH : 

From this pitiful forgery respectin 
Rishop Butler, a parae'tep pure, as well 
as too exalted, to be sullied even by 
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53 
the false and ‘treacherous praises’ of 
such a writer as this, I pass to’'a more 
culpable act of the same description, 
committed against a living Prelate,— 
against one, whose ‘mild virtues; and 
truly Christian meekness of dernean- 
our, (I will not on such an occasion _ 
do him the injustice of referring to his 
higher qualities, ) might have been ex- 
pected to disarm the hostility of the 
pore a rm of his wo 
ut the rancour of a thorough= 
Reformer finds in these vittihed edly 
fresh and stronger motives to his ha- 
tred. rpm A our Reviewer fas- 
- on this with a perti ped 
misrepresentation, which can 
be omnia for oe reliance on the 
unwillingness of’ a man to stoop 
to the ex’ of his artifices. ' 
The Bishop, in’ a C to his 
Clergy, thus speaks of the Unitarian 
System, a system, of which both him- 
self, and those whom he was address- 
ing, had in the most solemn manner, 
and on the most awful occasions, de- 
clared their conscientious disbelief. 
* Its influence,” says he, ‘ has gene- 
rally been confined to men of some 
ts have been 
little emplo mew the rs of reli- 
gion ; or who, loving ra to ques- 
tion than learn, have a ched the 
oracles of divine truth without that hum- 
ble docility, that prostration of the un- 
derstanding and will, which are indig- 
pensable to proficiency in Christian 
Instruction.” With what feelings this 
Reviewer is accustomed to appr 
those divine Oracles, I do not permit 
myself to conjecture: I earnestly hope, 
that they are very different from those 
which accompany his worldly studies. 
But the following is the manner, in 
which he ts the words of the 
Bishop: ‘ It is the duty of the 
ple to reverence the Church: ‘its 
members in silent acquiescence,’ “with 
that prostration of the understanding 
and will, which a Right Reverend Pre- 
late has nly scribed, as the best 
frame of mind upon all ecclesiastical 
subjects.” ~ = ; 
Can the dish of this writer go 
further ? Yes ‘—and in the instan 
of this very same Bishop, whose lan- 
guage on oceasion is still more 
wickedly mis-stated. More wickedly, 





> 


* See Life prefixed to Halifax’s Edition of his Works: see also Chalmers’ Biog 
Dict. and Hutehinson’s History. of Durham. eal ks ; as 











“4 
‘I say; because the object of this latter 
frat is not only to Yor the 
words of the Bishop, for the purpose 
hold tort hb pera to public indi 

to ic indie 
nation, as a “ courtly 5) hant,” 
‘one “ guilty of an excess of adulation 
unknown in the most despotic reigns, 
-—one, saby thoes" fe could only be 
‘paralleled ose “ + * 
ers” in Charles the First’s time, who 
in caused the troubles that en- 
ded oy their extra t doctrines 


respecting the right of Kings, “ giv- 
ing unto Cesar what Cesar to 
take, as not belonging to him.” 


It that in the course of the 
proceedings in the House of Lords on 
a Bill for degrading the late Queen, 


Bishop of London maintained 

~ (what every one who loves the Consti- 
tution will maintain with him) that 
-an iny into the personal conduct of 

. the Ring would be unconstitutional ; 
for, said he, citing the words of Black- 
stone, “‘ the King is not under the co- 
ercive power of the law, which will 
- not him capable of commit- 
ting a foll ,» much less a crime.” For 


us, this distinguished Pre- 
Me is Gharget by our Reviewer with 
3; 


“p ing, in his ‘mye in the House 
a4 Lords, that by the Constitution of 
this Country, the King is exempt from 
-all moral blame ; thus perverting the 
‘maxim which protects the Sovereign 
personal responsibility, into the 
‘monstrous doctrine, that nothing which 
he does, as an individual, can actually 

* be wrong.” 

That in a moment of popular deli- 
rium, such a misr ntation of the 
Bishop's words should have been made 
by those whose interest it was, at all 
hazards, to keep alive the delusion, 
could excite no surprise. But it ought 
to be a matter of astonishment, that 
so flagrant a ersion of the truth,— 
now when the frenzy, which alone 
gave it a chance of being credited even 
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the vulgar, has passed awa: 
MY Seould te Kensal any jourkit 
maintaining the slightest ion, 
I will not say to honesty, but even to 
prudence. e whole passage of the 
Commentator on the Laws of Eng- 
land, part of which was cited by the 
Bishop, will be found below.* 

But it is time to advert to those 
parts of the Review, which more im- 
mediately concern myself, and the 
Clergy of Durham, a body which 
seems to have earned in a peculiar de- 
gree the hostility of every enemy to 
our Establishment. 

The trial of the Editor of the Dur- 
ham Chronicle, for one of the grossest 
libels which the licentiousness of the 
Press, even in these days, has yet pro- 
duced, and the publication of the pro- 
ceedings by the defendant, have af- 
forded to the congenial spirit of this 
Reviewer an opportunity of reviling 
the Cletgy, and the Church of Eng- 
land, of which he has not failed to 
avail himself to the utmost. Decency 
and justice might have seemed to re- 

uire, that he should at least = 

e proceedings have been com : 
but decency and justice are anti uated 
restrictions, which a modern reformer 
has long since learned to despise. Be- 
sides, if he did not send forth his stric- 
tures without delay, it might chance 
that the assertions, on which they. 
were to be built, might lose even the 
faint semblance of probability, which 
it was convenient to throw around 
them. Accordingly, the Reviewer 
hastens to take for granted whatever 
the Defendant, a convicted libeller, has 
thought proper to assert ; and, without 
even sifting the particulars of that De- 
fendant’s story, or noticing the palpa- 
ble inconsistencies by whichit is mark- 
ed, proceeds to pour forth all the tor- 
rent of his eloquence in pity for the’ 
meek and suffering martyr, and in in- 


dignation against his priestly persecu- 
tors. 





® « To these several cases, in which the incapacity of committing crimes Srises from 








a deficiency of the will, we may add one more, in which the law supposes an incapacity 
of doing wrong, from the excellence and perfection of the person ; which extend as well 
* to the will as to the other qualities of his mind. I mean the case of the king: who, by 
‘virtue of his royal ive, is not under the coercive power of the law ; which 
“will not su him of committing a folly, much less a crime. We are there- 
:fote,-out of reverence and decency, to forbear any idle inquiries, of what would be the 


consequence if the King were to act thus and thus ; since the law deems so highly of his 

and virtue, as not even to presume it possible for him to do any thing inconsi 
‘ent with his station and dignity ;, and therefore has made no provision to remedy such a 
grievance.” — Blackstone’s Comm. Book iv. c: 2, ad fin. 
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_ He begins with the following state- 


ment :-—“ A sr of merely lo- 
eal circulation; iblished a few 
— upon the:dnétions spirit. of 
some of the Durham Clergy, in order- 
ing the bells not to toll at her Majes- 
ty decease, « mark of invari- 
ably shewn to all the members of the 


Royal Family.” 
tions ressed 


or implied in is statement, the first 
is a wilful concealment of the truth. 
An honest man, in the case, 
as this Reviewer professes to do, would 
at least have said, that the remarks of 
the: per (whether he considered 
them excusable or not) were of a very 
coarse and intemperate kind. But of 
this.I shall haye occasion to say more 
hereafter. The other two propositions 
are direct falsehoods. - It is false, that 
the C of Durham ordered that 
the bells should not toll at her Majes- 
ty’s decease ; it is also false, that. the 
tolling of the bells is a mark of res 
invariably shewn to all the mem 

of the Royal Family. 

It will be said, however, that these 
falsehoods are not originally of the 
Reviewer's fabrication,—that he found 

by the defendant, and 

not denied by any one? No! even this 
poor plea cannot be admitted ; for it is 
Fuge a the ras gee say, that 
€ expr i ing the as- 
js which the Reviewer has had 


no difficulty in making for him. “ We th 


know not whether any actual orders 
.were issued to prevent this customary 
sign of mourning,” are the words of 
the libel itself.—Or it may be said, 
perhaps, that it was in the first instance 


the assertion of the learned Counsel for — 


-the Defendant. Be it so; I shall not 

.trouble oy to distribute the pro- 

perty in these matters between the 
es. 


Pept as to the fact not having been 
denied ; let any one read the libellous 
attack, and then sayywhether the truth 
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have afforded some justification, or, at 
least, excuse, of the foul matter which 
was ap to the statement of. it. 
I say this, even on the ition that 
the Clergy who had been libelled. were 
the prosecutors. But this was not the 
case, as must have been known to. the 
Reviewer from the publication before 
him, in which it is: twice asserted by 
Mr Scarlett, that the Bishop of+the 


diocese was the prosecutor. In truth, 
the libelled knew nothing of the 

tion till were informed of 
it through the ic prints. It. was 


the venerable Bishop, who, feeling. as 
he always feels, as the friend fa- 


ther of hi , instituted the 
ceedings, ga Boe that body. 
a 


a most foul and ack ; and 
instituted them under the advice a 
merely the cold opinion) of hi 

Attorney-General, Mr. Scarlett. I stop 
not to claim all that might justly be 
claimed from the-authority of that 
name, when advising a prosecution for 
a libel. No man who knows Mr Scar- 
lett, even by reputation, (and who is 
ere to whom he is not thus known? 


can believe fora moment, that he we 
give the sanction of his recommenda- 


tion to any unn pers to re- 
strain the freedom of the are, 
or even to punish its pardo: ex- 


But, the Bishop of Durham being 
the Prosecutor, it is manifest that. he 
could not make the denial ; his legal 
officers did not advise that it should 
be made b ny One 3 and the Court 
of King’s ruled, that in such a 
case it was wholly unnecessary. After. 





* After the Defendant’s affidavit had been filed, an affidavit was made by me (which 


could not, however, be-received in that stage of the proceedings,) from 


-ing is an extract :— 


. © Touching the matters really pertaining 


ich the follew - 


to the cause now pending before this Court, 


‘this deponent saith, that having been in holy orders nearly twenty years, and having lived 
nevertheless 


both in Cathedral cities and.also in several other places, he 


does not know 


‘nor believe, that ‘it hath been notoriously customary,’ as the said John.Ambrose Wil- 
liams, in his said last-mentioned affidavit, hath affirmed, upon the decease of * the Queen 
Consort and every member of the Royal Family, for the Clergy of the Established 
Church to solemnize the event by tolling, or causing to be tolled, the-bells.of their: re- 
spective Cathedrals and Churches.’ That, on the contrary, this deponent believes, that 





56 
this, ha the Reviewer a right to eon- 


true, because it had not been denied 
Se ns t 


ri- 
' But enough of this. 

: er — I shall 
t is asserted, that “ ceaciiaie 
the attack complained of, I had 
a pamphlet full of violent 
those who had taken 

part with the late Queen, during her 
7 persecution,” and that 
pamphlet “assumes the form of 

a letter to Earl Grey.” 
It is not eh —- to hold any 
controversy wi e Reviewer respect~ 
ing*that pamphlet. I wish not, in- 
deed, to recur to it, (nor to any other 
contention in which it has been m 
fortune to net) aes $ 
+ But since he has thought 


my pamphlet, that it was strictly de- 
fhe j hak it win weitten ‘unider no 
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ordinary provocation ; and yet that it 
was not remarkable ore needless 
asperity either of sentiment or of lan« 
guage. I would also ask my Reviewer, 
whether, when he called that pam 
a ‘‘ very libellous publication,” he had 
not heard that a consultation of the 
most eminent aby | lawyers, at the ine 
stance of some of tlie most zealous as- 
sertors of the freedom of the Press, 
had been holden for the express pure 
ones of detecting in it something hbel« 
, and that they were compelled to 
abandon the attempt as hopeless? 
And here I would quit all mention 
of this pamphlet, had not one particu- 
lar sentence of it been made the ground 
of a most shameless attack on me. I 
had said, that I felt myself called upon 
to accept the Noble Karl’s challenge, 
and to avow before the world the 
grounds on which I justified an Ad- 
dress to the Throne from the Clergy 
of this Diocese, which Address his 
Lordship had very publicly and v 
violently assailed. ‘‘ In doing this,” 
I proceeded, “ I am not ignorant, that 
I may spre draw upon myself all 
the fury of all your adherents; from 
the political Reviewer, who scarcely 
any longer pretends to regard truth and 
justice as qualifications for his calling, 
down to the miserable mercenary who 
eats the bread of prostitytion, and pan- 





most, places it is notoriousl 
nor to order or forbid 


of October, one thousand ei 
the Cathedral Church of 


customary for the ssid Clergy not so to solemnize such 
e tolling of the bells of their said Churches on such ocea- 


this deponent further saith, that for more than eleven years preceding the 


t hundred and twenty, he was one of the Preben- 
tham, and that it was not then customary for the 


of that Cathedral Church to be tolled on the death of every member of the Royal 


. ‘That it most commonly ha 
and belief) that the bell of the said 


ed (io the best of this deponent’s knowledge 
edral was not tolled on those occasions ; but this 


confident that the omission was never intended, nor did he ever hear that it 


"was considered by 


any one as ever having been intended as a mark of disrespect to any, 


either of the deceased or of the living members of the Royal Family. 
** And this deponent further saith, that for upwards of ten years preceding the twen- 


tieth of November, 
Saint aret’s, , one of the 
pe ta ie 

; ur. 
none of those occasions doth this 


one thousand eight hundred and twenty, he was minister of 
parochial] churches of Durham, and hath lived 

some, and acquaintance with the rest of the Clergy of the said 
t time many sanitions of the Royal Family. deceased, and that on 
remember that he gave, or was asked or ex- 


pected to give, avy directions whatever about tolling the bell of the said church ; and that, 


as fat as 


knowledge and experience of this deponent enable him to say, he does not 


believe that tle clergy of the parochial churches of Durham are in the habit of giving 
any directions whatever on the subject of tolling or not tolling the bells of their said 
churches on such occasions ; and in the particular instance of the death of the late Queen, 
he‘is convinced, from his personal knowledge of the said clergy, that (whatever may 
have been their opinions respecting her Majesty’s conduct when she was living) they 
did not either, by wilfully forbearing from any customary practice of ordering the bells 
of their said churehes to be tolled, or by any other act or omission whatever, intend to 
insult the memory of the said Queen.” 
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dera to the low appetites of those who 
cannot, or who dure not, cater for their. 


own malignit ly. > " 

The Tie wed of this sentence is, 
the only passage ¢ver written by me, 
which can be supposed, or indeed is. 
pretended, to have any reference to 
the Defendant. But because I have 
written this, the Reviewer has the har- 
dihood to affirm, that “ respecting Mr 
Williams, the Defendant, this meek 
and Christian Pastor is pleased to say, 

he is 4 misetable mercenary who 
eats the bread'of prostitution,” &c.— 
After this, we may find no. difficulty 
in believing that the ingenious person 
who converted ‘‘ The Whole Duty of 
Man” into a series of libels, by label- 
ling, each vice with the name of the 
Squire, the Churchwarden, and so 
forth, was no other than an Edinburgh 
Reviewer. 

Mr Williams himself is not quite 
80 well acquainted with his own like- 
ness, as his friend the Reviewer. He, 
in his affidavit, only says that he has 
been informed and believes that the 
portrait was drawn for him—and he 
was, it seems, somewhat tardy in ac- 
quiring this belief; for although he 
took upon himself to swear thus be- 
fore the Court of King’s Bench, in 


Sparsrly. 18S%, he had, it seems, de« 
clared elsewhere, that he did not know 
who was meant by that description. 
By what means he afterwards impro- 


ved so wonderfully in the most im- 
portant of all sciences, the knowledge 
of himself,—or how he managed to 
“screw his courage to the swearing 
point,”—1I shall not trouble m to 
enquire, My business is with the Re- 


whom I now demand, by 
what. he presumed to RR 
Meas thus ing an indivi 
Coal Bis cerlies dees toes hin stator 
_— of the case, that = 
Was to givea iption, 
which could not possibly be taken by 
any man to himself, unless he was 
conscious that it Lon to him,— 
nor be ascribed to him by any other, 
who did not already feel convinced that 
he deserved it? ether in writi 
the descrip iia evap onbeered 
cullar Y approprig opriate to any indi- 
ual,.no man has a right.to-ask ; but 
is I solemnly affirm, that I purpose- 
used terms, which would not admit 
f r application, except 
ease which I have already sup- 


. 
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in the. 


at 


’ 


misfortune to be of the same/sacted 
profession with me.: “‘ Mr Williams,” 
says he, ‘‘ defends himself, and asserts 
that such language, and the conduct 
which accompanies it, are not befitting 
the sacred character of the Clergy.’ 
Mr W. does no-such thing, and this 
Reviewer knows that he does not. Io 
the libel for which he was convicted, 
he made no reference to —— 

e,” nor any language of mine. In 
ohsbe was ot Biot enough to fit 
the cap to his own head, till he fancied 
that he could serve a desperate cause 
by wearing it. The Reviewer pro- 
ceeds—‘ But he is met by a criminal 
information ; and when.he alleges that 


exposed to, guve him'a right to reta- 
liate, he is tald that. Mr Phillpotts is 
not his prosecutor, but some 

nitaries of the Church. So that 


Te this I am bound to say, that it 
is a series of talsewilfully false, and 
fraudulent assertions. It is possible 
that the Reviewer had never heard that 
this defendant, long before I wrote the 
sentence, which he chose to takée'td 
himself, had been in the habit, ‘week 
after weck, and month after month, oi 
dealing out the coarsest and fi 


abuse of me,—that he had, as I have 
himself liabl , 


that he could even have read 
sage of which the defendant in- 
ed, without ss that something 
of this sort must have taken place, with- _ 
out, indeed, perceiving that the obnoxi- 
ous description was absol i 
meaning, as far as, 
— mete fe Doom athonds 
ighty or it 
ed by his own conduct. It is not pos- 
sible, therefore, but that he must have 
known, when he called mc the defainer 
and -calumniator of this persotr, ‘the 
author of virulent invectivés against 
13 
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him a right to retali- 
apeaking, oe 


- Neither is it possible but that he 
must also have known, that in the very 
Affidavit,* from which he quotes, the 
Defendant had sworn that which was 
directly inconsistent with the justifi- 
cation drawn for him by the Review- 
er; out of the garbled passage of my 

In that Affidavit it is de- 
ied, that the libel solely refers to the 

Clergy of Durham, and to them because 

thetr conduct at the deceuse of the late 
hace . “Now'to that body I did not 
belong: over the bells of any church 
in Durham I had no more control 
than the Defendant, or his Reviewer. 

This latter personage, therefore, must 


admit, either that his protegé was per- 
jured, or that he, the Reviewer, rr 
I have too much respect for myself 
call him. 

In truth, it would not be easy to 
devise any thing more palpably ab- 
surd, as well as wicked, than the con- 
duct of the Defendant on this state- 
ment of his new ally. One Clergyman, 
the Reviewer says, attacked him in a 
pamphlet seven or eight months be- 
fore ; therefore he falls foul on twent 
other Clergymen for doing that, whi 
it is not pretended that the original 
offender could have joined them in do- 
ing ;—and this, it seems, is called at 
Edinburgh an exercise of the right of 
retaliation. 

Of this same Clergy the Reviewer af- 
terwards asserts, that “‘ the triumph of 





* And this deponent, &c. ‘* That among other tokens of respect usually paid to 
the Royal Family of these realms, it hath been notoriously customary, upon the demise of 
the Queen Consort, and every member of the Royal Family, (though not directed or en- 
forced by law) for the Clergy of the Established Church to solemnize the event by toll- 
ing, or causing to be tolled, the bells of the respective Cathedrals and Churches, (a 


practice which this deponent humbly conceives is not only dictated by the best feelings, 
it.is in unison with and corroborative of the constitutional respect and honour due to 
the family of the reigning King,) and that the omission of that tribute of respect on the 


Ergin any member of the Royal Family is not only repugnant to the feelings of 
the 


en, but is a direct insult to the Sovereign on the throne. That on or about 
day of August now last, her late most gracious Majesty Caroline Amelia Eliza- 
beth, Queen Consort of his present Majesty, died, to the 
although this d t has been informed, and verily believes, that the customary solem- 
nity above mentioned was duly observed on that melancholy event in almost all the Cathe- 
drals and Churches of the Establishment throughout the land, including the collegiate 
Church of St Paul’s, and other churches in London, yet there was, to this deponent’s pers 
sonal knowledge, one exception thereto, which exception was in the city of Durham, where 
this deponent resides, the bells of the Cathedral and Churches of which Episcopal City 
were suffered, by. the beneficed Clergy and Pastors thereof, to remain, on that mournful 
occasion, silent. That in the exercise of his best judgment, he, this deponent, did consci- 
entiously conceive (and he trusts rightly) that an insult so openly and publicly levelled 
9 is Majesty and the Royal Family, demanded animadversion, equally open and 
pul ‘and particularly as such insult emanated from a portion of the community so 
powerful, wealthy, and considerable, as the ecclesiastics of Durham, inasmuch as the 
example was likely to be attended with consequences proportionably injurious 
to the House of Brunswick, and thereby to the nation at large. And that under that 
impression, and also under the impression that his respect for the person and family of 
his Majesty could not be more appropriately evinced on that painful occasion than by 
expressing his indignation at a 4 conduct, and moreover participating in the grief that 
then prevailed in every quarter of the country for the untimely decease of her late Ma- 
jesty, he, this deponent, did, in pursuance thereof, and in the exercise of his rights as an 
ishman, and of his duty as a ic journalist, publish the article or paragraph 
set forth in the affidavit of the said James Southron. And that in publishing the said 
article or ph, he referred solely to the conduct of the Clergy of Durham, 
and not to that of the Church of England generally, (except in so far as the con- 
duct of so important and influential a body as the Cl of Durham must neces. 
sarily “affect the character and interests of the Clergy of the kingdom at large ;) and 
in publishing the said article or h, he, this deponent, was not actuated 
in the degree by motives: of malice or ill-will towards. the Clergy of the city 
of Durham, much less towards the of any other part of the united kingdom, 
that such unworthy feelings are as to his this deponent’s known and 
» as would be the voluntary and intended forbearance to exhibit suitable marks 

of sorrow on the decease of the Queen Consort of a King of England.” 


t grief of the nation. That 
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pea ’s cause was'more tlian they 
coutd veer, and wot during tu shew 
any opén marks of hostility to her and 
to the country which took her part, 
they contented themsélves with Ad- 
dre pet apa of what. was going 
on, and with writing, and encouraging 
uthers to writ:, those foul slunders on 
her Majesty, and all who stood by her, 
which have so signally disgraced the 
of this country, and have, in some 
instances, led to such lamentable con- 
ces.” 


es conduct here eigen : the 
is so very peculiar, that I ma 
be allowed to eoditedioplite it with fase 
admiration. 1 will venture to say, that 
no parallel} to it can be found in pases | 
or fiction, except in the celebr. 

' Chorus sung by the Conspirators in the 
German y——to prevent their be- 
ingheard. ‘“ They dare not shew any 
open marks of hostility to the Queen, 
or to the country which took her part,” 
and therefore they—lo what? slink 
pr sheryinys and bye over saurh dis- 
appointed hopes of seeing an unhappy 
Queen ?. No such thing— 

they address the Throne, and manage 
that their Address shall be published 
in, the. London Gazette :—moreover, 
they “ write foul slanders on her Ma- 
jesty, and all who stood by her,” that 
is, the whole “ free-spirited people of 
this country,” for every freeman, be it 
known, tnust, on pain of losing his free- 
dom, act, write, speak, and think, as 
these Northern Reviewersshall be plea- 
sed to command. 

To answer such trash is a degrada- 
tion to which I cannot stoop. I will 
only ask, what are the “ foul slangders 
on her Majesty,” of which the Re- 
viewer ? Thata Clergyman of 
the eownty of Durham did injudicious- 
ly write a very ied answer to 


le attack on the body @ 


a reprehe 

to which he belonged, I most, readily 
admit :—that he was not, however, nor 
ever had been, one of the Clergy, to 
whom only the defendant swore that 





LIBEL. 
‘*.So far as we have been able to judge 
a 


from the accounts in the 

shail wblrereliy” ald: Uittaphont te 
a out the 
ily eel eae 
ecease Were 1 by e 

te Glawiaat antl Rares’ “UC en i 
Vou. XIII. . 













They actuall: forbore } 
at at, tll, havhng been tnclegiod 
description of a county meeting, w 
isetened the Sovereign with a Revo. 
ution, in consequence partl ly of th 
proceedings against her Majesty, but 
chiefly of other alleged grievances, they 
exercised that right, which none but 
those “ who,” in the cant of the Re- 
viewer, .*¢ 





¥ 


that as far as the proceedings : 
county meeting related to her 
ty, they considered it sufficient simply 
to declare their dissent. 


E 


I will not the di 

of tracing alt the fraud py sarge: borg 
= dense etry ihn pg toy 
thrust himse! seat of justice, 
and, in conj vith his Brother- 
Reviewers, professes to decide equal} 
and impart on all kinds of mer 
and demerit, li , political, and 
mere. But. tae ae feted the 
sort of spirit with which this Northern . 
Rbsdensiithiin is embued, I ex- 
hibit the Defendant’s libel, and the de- 
scription of it as.given in the Review, 

[ prise.“ e: at the same time, 
to recollect, that the utmost care has 
been taken by the Reviewer to keep every 


part of the label itself from appearing in 
his pages. : 





REVIEWER'S STATEMENT 
Of the Substance of the Libel. 


‘+.TIn pursuance of this system, when the 
news of her lnmcubed th reached Dur- 
hap, hey. forbade the. bells. to toll, thus . 
i that decent mark of C 
which was the 


e to her as a member 
H 
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‘the departu 
pirit of the most injured of Queens 
persecuted of women. Thus 
al enmity of those whe embittered 
mortal existence, pursues her in ‘her 
_. We know not whether actual or- 
issu i 


mourning ; but the omission plainly 
kind of spirit which predomi- 

our clergy. Yet these, men 
followers of Jesus Christ, to 
. west ps ‘ 

his spirit, to promote my. 
: Giffetian love! Out upon such 
{ It is such conduct which ren- 
name of our established Cler- 
it stinks in the nostrils ; that 


ae 


at 


i 
iE 


S 


; 
5 


zB 


j 


every 

‘corner, and increases the brood of wild fa- 
i as usurp- 

their possession rives them 

of all pastoral influence and respect ; that, 
pon Daskerpapemanten sory clash dy 
the or veneration of the people. 
eer oe ee 
moral - influence, ng to temporal 
‘power sadteiietn thdtr sObliouetesth 40. 
matters, even the semblance of the 
character of ministers of religion. It is im- 
speenintins sche epemncnnitie: Dt is 
- ‘a Techies 


‘will crush the whole fabric, and 
level it with the dust.” 


"In order to estimate duly the fair- 
‘ness.of the Reviewer, in giving to his 
‘readers such a description of such a 


‘Vibel,—stripping 
‘si 


it, in fact, of every 
expression, which marks its li- 
‘be Pe svarter sik must be borne 
‘in mind, that throughout the whole 
of "his long article, extending to nearly 

y pages, he ‘has not found room 
for a single line of the libel itself. 
What honest motive can be assigned 
for ‘such a su fion > is he 
thus anxious to hide from his readers 
the extent re ‘ the Defendant’s crime ? 
Because in his profligate di to 
“truth, he elite say, and wished to 
“have it believed, that the tion 
of this libel, and the attempt to pro- 
_tect the clergy from so un- 


[Jan. 
Repl Dein. and could not be refused 
i offering an affront to that Illustrious 
House, and especially to its august Head, 
This notable piece of vulgar sycophancy, ag 
disgusting, beyond all doubt, to the Prince 
whom it was clumsily intended to flatter, as 
to the people whose honest and genuiné 
feelings it was meant to outrage, naturally 
called for observation from Mr Williams, 
as the conductor of an independent journat 
blished in Durham. His remarks, which 
ve exposed him to this prosecation, are 
strong, and indieate some warmth of indig. 
nation, such as probably every unbiassed 
mind felt upon the occasion. He states the 
fact ; contrasts the silence of the bells at 
Durham with the almost universal tribute 
of reaps? rendered by other Cathedrals and 
Churches ; and comments upon such pro. 
ceedings as indicative of animplacable spirit 
in those who had done their utmost to em- 
bitter the Queen’s existence, and whom 
even: her mournful end had not been able 
to soften. He, not unnaturally, exclaims 
upon the marked inconsistency of sueh.con- 
duct. with the preeepts of our religion, and 
the example of its humane and charitable 
founder ; and asserts, that such men arethe 
worst enemies to the Establishment, i 
its temples be deserted, and filling the ta- 
és of the sectaries. Such is the sub- 
stance of the remarks, which the ergy 
found it easier (possibly it may not in 
end prove safer) to prosecute than to an- 
swer.”” 


provoked and unparalleled, is ‘“ to de- 
mand from the civil power that all 
objectors be put to silence, because 
the church and its members are.sa- 
cred ;”—— to stifle all discussion .of 
their system and their conduct ;”— 
* to bear down by the intolerable op- 
pressions of the law a defamed andin- 
jured person, writing in’ self-defence, 
and claiming only to retaliate on his 
calumniators.” _ ; 
Of the speeches of the advocates, as 
uoted in this Review, it is.not_ my 
intention to say much. That Mr Scar- 
lett, in the able and honourable dis- 
ane of the duty undertaken by him, 
afforded inadvertently one small epen- 
ing of which advantage was made.by 
his opponent, would be of itself not 





vee) 

om @ :—that Mr Brough- 
y seize, or make, an 

erat of repeating, in language 


ve even than’ that 0 


_ a8 evén’ con 


tion, the passage which de- 
bes them as ** the’ most corisum- 
mate of ites,” was quite a mat- 
ter of coursé;—but that the charge ¢ 
itself was wholly without foundation, 
that no Prins instructions ‘were given 
to the Counsel for the tion, as 
Mr Bro assu and ‘the Re- 
viewer echoed, has been proyed by 
the publication of the instructions 
themselves, a publication extorted by 
the’ calumnies of this Review. * 

‘In trath, this on oy to pervert 
one incidental, mam ol unguarded, 
observation of Mr cua by siinaelh 
ing as little contempla' im 
as it was wholly unmerited by those 
who were made its objects, is only an 
additional evidence of the spirit in 


which the defence was conducted, and 


of the purpose it was designed to serve. 
Hecagianiro opeity; eah Oneg mina 

’s , can imagine that 
the safety of his client was on this oc- 


casion (whatever it may be on others) 
the sole or the principal end to which 
he looked. That b he had another, and, 

as he doubtless thinks, a worthier ob- 
ject to animate his efforts, might be 
inferred from almost every part of that 
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speech, ‘even without the 
comment of his Reviewer :'<¢ 
prone in sw ai Be 
contains nothing apologetic, 
and not much that ‘cari be represén 
ciliatory.’ It is a. 
tive, contemptuous, and defying. "The 
tone throughout is that of ‘supe-' 
riority and command ; and its general’ 
strain and character may be compen- 
diously described by the single word, 
terrible.” 
Happily, there is one other ‘word, 
the force of whith is not ‘yet 
in an English Courtof Law—TR 
Truth is there enthroned, as in” the 
proper seat: and while the 
ty of Truth is felt and acknowledged 
there—in that Sanctuary of Reason, 
Liberty and Justice—we may despice 
all the terrors of Mr Broughain’s elo-’ 
quence, and the predictions of ‘his pa’ 
pe Nay, we: may even -hear 
without dismay, what ’we' have ‘since 
been told,t on the’ alleged - a 
of the Defendant, that Mr Brougham 
real object was 
acquittal of the Defendan 
seems, was a hopeless matter— 
exciting in the crowd sake: 
feelings hostile to'the C 
indeed be true, the o 
means, the man and tho 
were admirably assorted ; 
consistence are thus given to ; 
proceeding; and the frientds*of theé 
respective parti to see— 
bound up in one one indi 





“ In p. 375, it is said, ‘ Jt is well known that the defence Aur aR ace 
pe bert fre ce single among their countrymen, in withholding from the 


pat mie tip 


por reishend pear 


of the Counsel for the 


meaning. But 1 feel it due to truth and justice to declare 
that no such instructions were given——no such ground was ever con 
a defence for the Clergy,-on account of their not ordering the bells of 


t feel.as much ;° and a quotation is, 
of the Clergy of Durham eS 
ard with this, as their defence. 
‘* I by no means presume to condemn the learned Gentleman for sndenrouring. 
cite an impression so favourable to his client, nor for seizing on any part of 


ving instructed their chosen. 


to ex- 
py 


tion, which could be made to bear. the semblance of such a 


‘by me, as’ 
churchés to 


be tolled.” Extract from a Letter of Mr P. Bowlby, Solicitor:for the Prosecution; to the 


Editor of the Durham Advertiser. 


+ “* When I observe the use which has been unremittingly made of Mr Broughaiii’s 


speéch on the occasion by the Defendant, by the n 


which make common cause‘ 


with him, and at length even by one of the most widely-cireulated literary journals of 
the day, I feel it my duty to state publicly, and I-do so without fear of contradiction by 
the Defendant, for he himself has asserted the fact, that SSeseee acne 


am’s address was 


in his having sueceeded in 
hostile to the clergy,.and that the acquittal or conviction 
of a secondary coneeeeatien: "Letter of Mr Bowlby. 


in the sere 
was a matter 
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that he may not with impunity persist 
in giving circulation to these foul and 
nly. calumnies. A man of ho- 
nour, conducting a Review, would feel 
himself bound, by the strongest ties, 
to. protect from all gross insult (it 
would be childish to weigh these mat- 
ters in very nice scales) those whose 
only protection against the petulance, 
or the malignity, of his underlings, 
must rest on his honour. If, by in- 
advertence, any thing false, unjust, or 
y offensive to the feelings of an 

idual, should for once have er 

into his- Journal, at least he would 
awxious to prevent all recurrence of 
the injury. .Has such been the con- 
duct of the Editor of this Review? 
An article was published in his 64th 
terms.on my character. I answered 
that article, by proving the wilful 
falsehood of its main allegations, and 
at the same time called on the author 
: ‘his own veracity. Under 
he sate down in silence. 
seized, indeed, (or some one for 


‘dan. 
him) on one subordinate particular, 
and with much confidence of manner, 
and fresh scurrility of language, tri- 
umphed over my supposed~ misapprée- 
hension of a point of law. Here, too, 
be was deftated : his i orange a 

Ww was exposed, as ess Vv 

ices had been detected: before. 
aving done this, I addressed the 
Editor of the Review, in terms of for- 
bearance, perhaps I might say of 
courtesy,* on the just grounds of com- 
mem which I might urge against 
imself. “After an interval of three 
years, being again assailed in the same 
Journal with equal grossness, and, as 
I have proved, with equal falsehood, I 
now tell the Editor, before the world, 
that on him will light all the igno- 
miny of this second outrage. 1 tell 
him, too, that he would rather have 
foregone half the profits of his unhal- 
lowed trade, than have dared to launch 
against any one of his Brethren of the 
Gown the smallest part of that scur- 
rility, which he has felt no scruple in 
circulating against Churchmen. 

To you, Sir, I make no apology for 
addressing you on this occasion. If 
you are not, whet the public. voice 
proclaims you to be, the Editor of the 
Review, you will thank me for thus 
giving you an opportunity publicly to 
disclaim the degrading title. If on 
are, it is henceforth to me a matter of 
mere indifference, what such a person 
may think or say. I am, Sir, &c. 

Henry PHiirottrs. 


Stanhope, 30th Dec. 1822: 


“Our ‘teaders will, we are assured, be much more obliged to us for giving 


ther the entire Letter of Dr Phill 
“Durham Case.” We had mi 
or if 


s, than. an article of our own on the 
such an article ; and perhaps we anay yel 
is evident that the Edinburgh Review has 


rit before the public ; 
oinéd “The Unholy Alliance.” But in this contest we shall take a firm and 


2 =e 





® “ Before I conclude, I will add one word to the Editor of the Review. 
“* That he is answerable for all that appears in it, will not be disputed. He is a man 


of high and (I doubt not) merited 
Let me then calmly remind him of 


tation, a man of honour and of liberal feelings. 
discre@itable light, in which he is exhibited by 


this discussion. He appears in it as a-willing instrument ‘to give currency to the base 
effusions of another man’s malignity: he has allowed his Journal, professing to dis~ 


the duties of fair and 


t. 
finds any 


or SS ee 
most glaring injustice ; he 

under the sanction of his authority, to one, whose 
character, would have protected him 


permitted gross personal insults to be 
» and, T will add, 
from all indignity at the hands of an ho- 


in all this, is a matter of much more im- 


portance to him, dean tsmn ho.to ett msdies Remarks en a Note in the Edinburgh Re- 


view, No. LXV. 
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decided nd let the enemies of religion, and of religious <stablisliments, 
look to Meanwhile we cannot conclude better than by copying the: 
following excellent remarks by our friend Dr Stoddart: =. st wut: 
*« The slight tion we inflicted on the article: in. The Edinburgh 
Review, entitled Abuses,’ was but the prelude toa most severe pu 
nishment which the author has since received from a far more powerful p 
The Rev, Dr Putttrotts has published. a ‘« Letter to Francis fie, Bag 
which, if the author of the article has not a hide tougher than the 
shield of Ajaz, must cut him to the bone. He first disposes of the’ 
matter which the unfortunate Critic was so ill-advised as to introduce into his 
Review ; and he shews that, in pretending to talk about the doctrines of the 
Church of England, the Reviewer has shewn an 4 which would dis« 
grace a catechumen of ten years old in a-country parish. Every syllable that 
this polemical journal has ventured about Transubstantiation, the Real Pre» 
sence,. and the power of Absolution, is proved to be a.blunder of the grossest 
magnitude. Then, what he says of Bishops Buawer and Burr, is at woful 
variance with history. His censures on.the amiable and excellent Bishop of: 
Lonpvon, which we had before noticed, are next exposed with still greater 
force. And, after eg ee of the introductory matter, Dr Phillpotts refutes 
the calumnies against himself and the Durham Clergy, by an exposition of the 
real state of the case, which leaves the Reviewers without the shadow. of.an 
excuse for one of the most intemperate, and, at the same time, most unfound~« 


ed attacks ever made on the Church.”— New Times, January 10, 1823.] 





THE LOVES OF THE ANGELS.Y 


Tue subject of this poem, when first 
it rises up dimly and distantly before 
us, seems to be at once so brightened 
and shadowed with thoughts and feel- 
ings, both human and divine, so richly 
overspread with the perishable ground- 
flowers of earth, and so magnificently 
canopiea with the imagery of heaven, 
that before we have formed any 
distinct conception of what may be 
“‘ The Loves of the Angels,” we are 
happy to hail them as a beautiful 
theme for the creations of genius. 
Every thing antediluvian is poetical. 
The flood washed away a world from 
life into imagination. Its universal wa- 
ters yet divide us from the younger 
years of the earth. Our generations 
seem to be from Noah ; but Adam was 
the father of the Races that sinned be- 
fore the ark rested upon Ararat. Our 
human sympathies are still with the 
children of them whe lived in Para- 
dise ; and from Cain and Abel we fol- 


low them, wheresoever they go, on the’ 


circle of inhabitation over the 
new fields of the earth. But then these 
human ies which we feel, be- 
cause we are all one-kind, are idealized 
towards objects in that wild remotc- 
ness ; and being of themselves insuffi- 


cient to the heart, the’ 
Sedawnaiiee emotions: 
gination, and ‘ 
toe exist but in such alliance!: ‘Those’ 
ages, therefore, seem to be the very do 
main rs a? a. nahi 
- With rej to the Loves of. 
with the mero ai ae of no mo-' 
ment, in a m poetical view, whi 
ther or not they are scriptural. Pym 
nature of such beings, Scri ‘tells 
us nothing ; but our minds are so'fra- 
med as to conceive of them, and toen- 
dow them. with attributes. “Whetlier 
we endeavour to raise up our thoughts 
from earth to heaven, or to bring 


down im y from heaven. to. 
earth, pad ls of themselves con- 
ceive the image of intermediate intel- 
ligences between man and God, towhich 
we give a mixed terestrial and celes- 
tial nature. Such beings seem to be- 
long to our own race, because-like us 
they are rand Byrds wih tet ms 
belong to our race, because their birth- 
place was in heaven, and their dwelling. 
round the throne of the Deity. It is. 
easy, therefore, and delightful, for any 
imagination te think of such creatures 
hanging between heaven and earth, 
and partaking, if -not of human pas- 
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| 
; 
i 


ing divine. Whatever 
may be attributa set nn rg = it is 
not possible to suppose human 
such visions, which seem 

from its consciousness of 

@ divine origi and an immortal des- 


Pa orbs ;” and his poetry is at an 
‘ Milton e’ of angels in their 
oe aed yay when 


know from that sublime passage in 

the Fist Book of his great poem, in 

spirit it would have been concei- 

“ For those the race of Israel oft forsook 

bi pe Strength, and unfrequented 
His righteous altar, lowly down 

gods; for which their heads as 


iow 
Bow’d down in battle, sunk before the spear 
of ble foes. With these in 
n whom the Pheenicianscall’d 
rte, queen of heaven, with crescent 
meee ¢ 
“Po whose bright image nightly by the moon 
: virgins paid their vows and songs; 
Sion also not unsung, where stoed 







by fair idolatresses, fell 
ols foul. Thammuz came next be- 


hind, 
Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 


The Syrian to lament his fate, 
In amorous ditties all a summer day ; 
While smooth Adonis from his native rock 


Ran to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of uz yearly wounded, The love 


Infected Sion’s daughters with the heat ; 


Moore's Loves of the Angels. 


are in their purity: the-most 





‘Tati 
' .Whose wanton passions in the sacred porch 
Ezekiel saw, w by the vision led, - 


His eye suryeyed the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah.’’ : 
The Loves of the ls with wo- 


men were not suited to Milton’s soar 
and. accordingly, in his eleventh . 
he pres hisinterpretation of that Text. 
*¢ For that fair female troop thou saw’st, 
Of goadesten, Blithe th 
esses, 80 , sosmooth, so gay, 

Yet enspty of ail , wherein Be 
Woman’s Gomestic honour and chief praise, 
Bred only and completed to the taste ~~ 
Of lustful appetence, to sing, to dance, 
To dress, and troll the tongue, and roll the 

eye. ‘ 
To these that sober race of men, whose lives 
Religious. titled them the sous of God, 
Shall yield up all their yirtue, all their 

fame, 
Ignobly to the trains and to the smiles 
Or these fair atheists; and now swim in 


Ere fae to swim at large; and Jaugh, for 
which . 
The world, ere long, a world of tears must , 
w 7? 
But although Milton’s genius put 
away from itself the image of Angels’ 
mixing in human leves, sach an image: 
may yet be brought home to another 
heart ; and there does not seem any 
thing incongruous, or worse than in- 
congruous, in divine beings, of limit- 
ed intelligence, and liable to sin like 
ourselves, being overcome by the beau- 
ty of creatures different from them in 
much, but made almost one and the 
same by common infirmities and par- 
ticipated guilt. 

The subject, therefore, we conceive, 
is legitimate ; but it is one to be ma- 
naged with extreme skill, and with the 
native awe of a high mind, conscious 
at all times of the unap ’ 
sanctity of that Nature which created 
all things, both men and angels, heaven 
and earth.. If there be any want of 
such awe in the poet’s mind, then he 
will be in danger every moment ‘of 

ing our delight—of awakening in. 
our souls an insupportable sense of the 
violation of holiness—and almost a sa- 
ered horror of advancing our most 
earthly thoughts into the presence of 
the Most High. Milton spoke of the 
creation and the fall of man, and he 
shewed us the human soul standing 
before God. Adam and Eve are our- 
selves—Humanity. In them, all that 
have ever lived, or will live on earth, 
are exhibited. Therefore Milton's 
inspircs us with a-holy dread. If Mit-' 
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Town has ‘ean we not 
turn from ‘othe of Moore? 
If we do, we must at least prepare our- 
selves for a great change. 

‘Now, we siy this, with many feel- 
ings of love an admiration of Moore’s 
genius. But bright and beautiful as 
that genius is, we have no doubt that 
most of our readers will agree with us 
in thinking, that it ought to keep to 
this earth. Mr Moore fancy, 
sensibility, warmth of feeling, grace, 
elegance, ingenuity, even passion and 
imagination. But of all highly-en- 
dowed and richly-gifted minds we have 
ever known, his seems most hopelessly 
bound down to this earth by the chains 
of the senses. We do not now pap 
nerously allude to his early 
. for Mr Moore is not now, as ¢ once 
was, a‘ mere gloating sensualist. But 
his mind is, n eless, even in its 
most pure creations, the slave of animal 
beauty. ‘The most soul-felt delights 
of his men, his women, and his angels, 
either trespass upon, or terminate in, 
some kind of desires. If our 
senses be the source of all-our know- 
ledge and of all our feeli in the 

poetry of Mr Moore the is never 
tuffered to roam far from the source of 
all her powers ; earthly food is conti- 
nually administered to her divinest as- 
3. and although, in the midst 
of much “beauty, and brightness, and 
balm, and music, we may not feel our 
natures absolutely or deba- 
sed, yet, most assuredly, when we re- 
flect on what we have been reading, 
the soul itself seems to have been re- 
presented as a delicate material sub- 
stance, capable of being breathed over 
by delight, and po Been with gorgeous 
hues,—but after all ptinel af thap, of clay, 
pra if not broken in cape our 


eyes, Pd: sal felt to be. a toy of 
po ypacacd spe a 

i essence of it t- 

ever er ‘say to.the contra- 

clouds, are all 

lo are mato his perish- 

onthe pene great and me ble ob- 

jection, - therefore, to Moore’s 


* Loves of the Angels,” is, i whieh 

inay subject him to nothing short of a 

o_o of pate ay ag We bring no 
uch eharge against 


But, amia- 


ble, iy cm reverent, as he no doubt 
believed his motives’ to -be in writing 
these verses, yet if the constitution of 
cnet ne enlinaee from 


Mooge’s Loves of the Angels. 


‘all true religious thoughts. 





meer aa 
mind ma not in its 
at least in some of its plats 2 4 
rye bye tg 8 to our ideas of 
e being must 
eveny oath with honor’ A Grek or 
Roman with more real re 
of Jove, this post does of G 
repeat, that such shocking impiety 4 


Creator and 
ee be found any v 


tat know of Sas 
t iw! out e rae 


or or adie Te 


they seem to “4-4 
Tees abl 
Hd ae a melancholy ; bu 
ke oo ie arr —o of colt | 
ttering conceits, imperti-_ 
oieela tad mate al His object seems 

ay her cvege eae mene aa | 
a to 5, 
Lemcdrenathc tt srg vk seh he 
: 


eS with heey appygtehsicy, tte. 


‘ees a Beans. ati ines | 


should he ‘to the § 

Of Nowe, this light and airy, anbioften 
ow, t; 

utterly indifferent way ty 

= most awful subjects, is 


once a ae : 
to do, when yiteelt rage y= 


Each passage by 

but the continuous saetheta 

composition is utterly dcseue Sand 
Nay, we 
have no hesitation in saying, that on 
the least rae no mind. ‘now 

in. Britain, —— it have. any cul- 
tivation at all, this poem will produce 
an offensive effect, by the mere violence 
which its intended piety andunintend. 
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will do to its taste and to 

of fitness. For even an atheist 

must have an idea of Omnipotence ; 
poten aie be ap nature will be 


mene erence ae 

py vom dispro arg 
ons portionate to 

Gills chaeend, Yet; all the 

A Mr Mase bineeif vidios obey 

act aheemlalee deete 

apparent air of uns sincerity 

of worship that we t expect to 

see in a poetaster, at the court of a 

pote bewwapes isvishing, culegies on 

tess of his character, the dia 

aod eagperpaaanen the extent of 


yo - aibeddhtaing examples suffice. 


1. * Creatures of light, such as still play, 
‘igs dole te hai, eet the a 


inet 


Transmit each moment, night and day, 
The echo of His luminous word !” 


2. ** The First who spoke was one, with 
look 


pit of light mould, that ook 

m at too: 

a dh ser gata ge ; 

“Who, on in heaven, was not of 
Nearest the Throne, but held a place _ 


Far off, among those shining rows 


“tod fer whone wings the light from Hi 
er t im 
ay SEEN eade entre falls moet dim.” 


‘ #* Well I remember by her side 
Sitting at rosy even-tide, 


caiihes space, 


po pnpey Badgag ew! whose head 
_Look’d ont, as a bridal bed, 


At that mute, blushing hour,—she sid 


10h fina THY, SN 
Spirit of yon beauteous star, 
up there in purity, 


Deans ch un cock Leigh ig ace }—- 
And f 
*. Of Him in heaven, the Eternal One !’”” 
a Sen ony wight.--a0y east hed. graven 

aomapetient of word aay 

term, my stay was 
‘The term, tn Weithereosor the throne 
&. * There was a virtue in that scene, 
WHE would hevehad 
have—had my brain not 


been 
Thus » Polen’ d—smndden ddd me 


. seceagh Taied es Gols cmnigietid 
Ev’ as it was, with soul all flame, 
dnd lips that burn’d in their own sighs,”’ 





Pain. 
6... ** That pomeeess her whole frame: 
glorified became, ; 
ae back I saw unelose 
Two ificent as those 


That sparkle round the Eternal Throne.” 


7. “ Most holy vision ! ne'er before 
Did aught so radiant— since the day 
When Lacifer, in falling, bore 
The third of their bright stars away— 
Rise, in earth's beauty, to repair 
That loss of light and glory there !” 


‘* You both remember well the day 
© Whee unto Eden’s new-made bowers, 
He, whom all living things obey, 
Summon’d his chief angelic powers 
‘To witness the one wonder yet, 
Beyond man, angel, star, or sun, 
He must achieve, ere he could set 
His seal upon the world, as done— 
To see that last perfection rise, 
That crowning of creations birth, 
When, mid the worship and surprise 
angels, WOMAN'S EYES 
IRST OPEN’D UPON HEAVEN 
AND EARTH !!!!” 


9. ** Can you forget her blush, when round 

Through Eden’s lone, enchanted ground 

She look’d—and at the seas—the skies— 
And heard the rush of many a wing, 

God's command then vanishing, 

And saw the last few angel eyes, 

Still lingering—mine among the rest,— 

Reluctant leaving scene so blest ?” 


10. ** Whate’er I did, or dream’d 
felt, 

The thought of what might yet befall 
That s creature mix’d with all, 
Nor she alone, but her whole race 

Through ages yet to come—whate’er 

Of feminine, and fond, and fair, 
Should spring from that pure mind and 


All wak’d my soul’s intensest care ; 


- Their forms, souls, feelings, still to me 


God’s most disturbing mystery !” 


Il. “ No, it was wonder, such as thrill’d 

At all God's works my dazzled sense ; 
The same Tapt wonder, only fill’d 

With ers whe more profound, intense, 
A vehement, but wandering fire, 
Which, though nor love nor yet rote 
Though through all womankind it took 

Its range, as vague as lightnings run, 
Yet wanted but a touch, a look, 

To fix it burning upon One! ! {” 


12. “ I had beheld their First, their Eve 
Born in that splendid Paradise, 
Which God made solely to receive 
The first light of her waking eyes f 1 1 
I had seen purest angels lean 
In peomereofede vate rr i 
And man—oh yes, 
Proud. man possess’d fail her hot eee f° 
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13. Berit beter seteslt neh, 
all that woman ever felt, 
When God and : man both claim’d her 


Every warm thought, that ‘ever dwelt.” 


ae 


Or loved and clasp’d as mortal, come !”’ 


15. ‘* Days, months elapsed, and, though 
what most 
On earth I sigh’d for was mine, all,— 
Yet—was I happy ? God, thou know'st, 
Howe’er they smile, and feign, and boast, 
What happiness is theirs, who fall !”’ 


16. “ And, though but wild the things she 


spoke, 

Yet mid that play of error’s smoke 

len fair ani aks by fancy curl’d, 
Glen nq en soy ra 

t have not yet ot peaen 

Bux startled the still world ! 
Oh, many a truth, remote, sublime, 

Which God would from the minds of men 
Have kept conceal’d, till his own time, 

Stole out in these revealments then— 
Revealments dim, that have fore-run, 
By ages, the bright, Saving One!” 


17._°¢ And found myself—oh, ecstacy, 
even in pain I ne’er forget— 
Worshipp’d as only God should be, 
And loved as never man was yet !”” 


18. “ Thus spoke the maid, as one, not 
used ; 


To be by man or God refused— 
As one, who felt her influence o’er 
All creatures, whatsoe’er they were, 
And, though to heaven she could not soar, 
At nae bring down heaven to 


19. “ Great God ! how could thy vengeance 
ight 

So bitterly on one so bright? .. 

How could the hand, that gave such charms, 

Blast them again in love’s own arms ? 

Scarce had I touch’d her shrinking frame.” 


20. * Till there—oh God, I still ask why 
Such doom was hers 2” 


21. ** But is it thus, drank Providence 
Can it, indeed, be thus, that she, : 

Who, -but for one proud, fond offence, 
Had honour’d heaven itself, should be 

Now doom’d—I cannot speak i it—no, 

Merciful God ! it is not so— j 

Never could lips divine have said 

The fiat of a. te so dread,” 


22. “* Again, I cry, Just God, transfer 
That creature’s su all to me— 
Mine, mine the guilt, the torment be, 

To save one minute’s pain to her, 
Let mine last all coral i 
Vou. XIII. 


* 
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one ee tonne ie 
; centre sweeping: 

Carry its beams on every side, . 
(Like spheres of air tapi waft around 
The undulations of rich sound) 

Till the far-circling radiance be 
Diffused into i ! a) 
Pr pe da cy whan at 

As if peculiarly God’s own, ; 
The Seraphs stand.”” 

24. sé Mong these ZARAPH ‘nee, and 
none 

E’er felt affection’s holy fire, 

Or yearn’d towards the Eternal One, - 
ith half such longing, deep desire.” 


25. * Often, when from the Almighty 
brow 

A lustre came, too bright to bear, 

And all the seraph ranks would bow 
pres ney beneath their eon 
To look upon the effulgence there ; 

This § ics oyne areal toaet.thethoaty 
(Such pride he in adoring took) 

And rather lose, in that one gaze. 
The power of looking, than not look !”’ 


26. ** And, though the Spirit had trans- 


gress’d, 
Had, from his station.’ the blest ; 
Won down by woman’s smile, allow’d 


tog Sa pent 


Terrestrial to breathe o’er’ . 
The mirror alg ys and cloud hin 
God’s i there so bright before ; 

Yet never that God look down 


On error with a brow.so mild; | 
Never did justice launch a frown, 
That, ere it fell, so nearly smiled.” 


We quote these verses with no other 
wish than to shew (perhaps even to 
Mr Moore himself) by so many col- 
lected examples from one long poem, 
how the mind may acquire uncon- 
sciously a habit of speaking. most.ir- 
reverently of divine things. A hundred 
otliereriie many hundred others— 
overload this yom Some are er 
some perhaps harmless—some slightly 
offensive—some grossly so—and many ~ 
monstrous and shocking. What the 
fect of the whole is, and must be, can 
be known only to those who go through 
with the whole ‘* Loves of the An- 
gels” without. cessation. Our minds 
are either pesptaally y shocked or dis- 

ted with Mr Moore’s oemmen valle 
evity—or the allusions he so 
makes produce no effect at aie 
we look at the most holy and. awful 
words, as if we saw them not,—or we 
hear them. as-if ss bd were the 


















~ to see 


ips of a child or an idiot, “ signifying 


Now, should Mr Moore himself 
Sei, aitaoaa bo oe Staple 
not e ma 
col with je ivan Sachs wi dhe neo 
of, that he will wholly dissent from 
our j ent. We think that he has 
a ly fauailionined bi in 
thinking over his subject, the 
name of Deity, and with Jehovah 
himself, “ ized in Heaven.” Be- 
sides, angels are the interlocutors in 
his ; and Mr Moore has ecertain- 


, by being deluded 
into.a belief, that angels might utter 
language 


E 


not sufferable from human 
- That is no defence at all. For 
though it might be admitted in 
some particular mstances, our objec- 
tion, and we believe the objeetion of 
Ss epaast che geoael tone. of the 
i gen tone 
whole ition. Nothing can save 
that from entire and universal con- 
demnation. We are not enemies, but 
friends to Mr Moore ; and little au- 
thority as our opinions may held over 
his mind, yet in this case, they may 
at least direct him to inquire what are 
the opinions of others, better and wiser 
than we pretend to be ; and if he finds 
at last that he has fallen into a grie- 
vous sin, which he resolves never again 
to commit, he will at least acknow- 
ledge that our condemnation, express- 
ed strongly and without reserve, was 
fot arrogantly pressed upon him, nor 
wnaccompanied with what seemed to us 
to be proofs of its justice. ss 
praise him more lavishly, and p 
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and different degrees of dignity, know- 
ledge, and power. But the A sooner 
open their mouths, than are an- 
gels no more, but mere men, “ in 
cute et intus,” with the blood, brain, 
thoughts, desires, and passions of men, 
and no more. Some attempts are made 
to mystify them into angels ; and there 
os chiefi a oe eee eee 
blasphemy. But except that they 
have wings, and talk of heaven, they 
~ — like ourselves. Not 
only are men, but they seem as 
if cee were {rishmen ; yee fu- 
rious was never made out of the 
land of potatoes. The two first angels 
bear a strong resemblance to “ the 
wild tremendous Irishman” of this 
Magazine ; .and the third, although 
more demure, anda married man, is ht- 
tle betterthan Odeherty. If these three 
angels were no more than three young 
cadets of the family of the Maczgilli- 
euddys, or any other vigorous heredi- 
tary house in Kerry, their amatory con- 
fessions. would be felt to be 
teristic both of country and county. 
But for bona fide heaven-born saat, 
who probably never had been in Ire- 
land at all, to sit down cheek-by-jowl 
on a hill-side, and rehearse, iE al- 
most react, each his amour, is some- 
thing absolutely ludicrous and laugh- 
able; unless we are to understand 
from the first that the poem is a mere 
Jjeu d esprit, and then it becomes some- 
thing rather too serious for a joke. 
Now that the whole poem, or poems, 
are essentially and radically bad and 
worthless, is proved by this—that no 
— either man, woman, or child, 
owever much they may admire the 


to see nothing of all this. We would®luxuriance and tenderness of Mr 


shut our eyes if we could, but we 
cannot; for few things of the kind 
would give us greater satisfaction, than 
is Poet at all times writing in 
a worthy of his beautiful and 


us. 

seed great and radical objec- 

tion to the poem is, that the character 
of the angels is almost entirely hu- 
man. In other deme they oe pat 
angels at all. We do not pretend to 
know how to describe such a charac- 
ter. We have no intention of writing 
a poem on their loves. But Mr Moore 
has done so ; and his conception of the 
character, ce, and conduct of 
his angels, is, in our opinion, a most 


wofdl and lamentable failure. He as- 
signs them differen 


t characters indeed, 


Moore’s fancy, can rise from the peru- 
sal of this Tale of Angel-loves, with- 
out utter indifference to them and all 
their loves. Any little interest which 
is felt for them, during their complaints, 
arises from the feeling that they are 
mere human beings like o ves ; 
but the instant that we remember that 
they belong to the Hierarchy, the spell 
is broken, and the whole is a vain, wild, 
unsubstantial, and fantastical dream. 
Their stories can draw forth no tears, 
although the angels themselves are re- 
presented as overcome with passion ; 
contradictions, inconsistencies, impro- 
babilities, and: impossibilities, are all 
huddled tegether without any amal- 
gamating spirit; and although fre- 
quently the mind is startled and de- 
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listen to the complain 
ings, for whom we care naga no- 
thing, except as we them to 
resemble Shaan, pa whose merely 
human ession is so transmogri- 
fied by their laboured and loaded lan- 
guage, that we really know of nothing 
to compare it to, but that most peril- 
ous in the Bath Guide, where 
Aunt Tabby describes her nocturnal 
vision with Stout Roger the Moravian. 

But independently of this entire 
want. of interest in dunn Po. ya does 
it not appear to argue a want of 
high invention in Mr Moore’s mind— 


- his mere putting of human words in- 


to the lips of celestial creatures, and 
of human feelingsinto their bosoms ? 
Nothing is here created. There is ab- 


solutely no new combination. With a © 


very slightalteration, these poemsmight 
ed th hly weeded or plucked ra- 
ther, of and their wings, as any 
of Lord Byron’s works—the Corsair or 
Giaour, or those of Mr Thomas Little. 
There is a great glitter of wings un- 
questionably, and the angels are very 
proud of their feathers. Indeed they 
speak much more frequently of these 
appen: than seems to be natural for 
persons in their situation. Were a man 
to find himself suddenly in pomnenen 
of wings—Mr Moore or Christepher 
North—no doubt he would 

himself upon them, ‘flaff 
them in the eyes of the lieges. But 


angel had always wings, from the first | - 


hour of his existence ; and really for 
him to be folding and unfolding thenr 
rom all occasions, and telling i 
who have wings as well as himbelf, 
how one time he used. one wing to fan 
himself, and at another to play at bo- 
—— it with the first pretty girl 

saw, and so forth—-Why really “ we 
think his tle to he tedious,” and 
wish both him and his feathers at the 


devil. pom tage = Po dca 
temptuous of talking of an an- 
gel ; but if Mat Meudon thus, he can ex- 
pect nothing élse from the Editors of 
our : Periodicals. Mr Moore 
has him 


to blame, as will be seen 
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At length, as slowly E descended, _. 
To view more near a sight so splendid, 
"ae Ciro och nly Yt thrill) 
(For felt the 
Startled her, as she.reach’d shore 
Of that small lake—her mirror still.” 


2. << In pity to the wondering maid, 
Though loth feos teh 6 telen tien, 
ay tsncutwae > beets. oo ae 
‘my spread wings to hide the burning 
Of glances, whi well could feel 
For me, for her, too warmly shone ; 
But, ere I could again-unseal _ 
My restless eyes, or even steal 
One side-long look, the maid was gone.” 


Thang oolghere aieae 
¥ es to gai 
One cothiy bouk:, one ae dete. 
I would have torw the wings, that 
Furl'd at my back,,and o’er that Fire 
Unnamed in heaven their fragments 
flung! 11! 


4. iF mercer was so nearly spo- 


That my spread plumage in the ray 
And breexe in heaven began to play 
When my heart. fail’d—the spell was 
broken— 
The word unfinish’d died away, 
And my check’d plumes, ready to soar, 
Fell slack and lifeless as before ! / 


5. “ Nay, shrink not so-—a look—a word— 
Give them but kindly, and I fly ; 
Already, see, my plumes have stirr’d, - 
And tremble for their home on hi 
Thus be our parting—cheek to 
One minute's lapse will be forgiven, 
And thou, the next, shalt hear me speak 
Phe spell that plumes my wings fee hen- 
ven !”” 
6. “ Dead lay my wings, as have lain | — 
Since that sad Beef, and oh reooot 1 
So wills the offended God—for ever !” 


7. “ Then fleetly wing’d I off, in quest 
That wateh, like winking sentinels, 
The void, beyond which Chaos. 

And there, with noiseless plume, pursued.” 


8. <* PY ii shut up, like banners 
furl’d, : 
When Peace hath put their pomp to 

x 


sleep ; 
Or like autummal clouds, that keep. 
Their lightnings sheath’d, rather than mar 
‘Fhe dawning hour of some young star!!!” 


9. “Twas on the of a day, 
Which we in love had dream’d > 
In that same garden, where, 

The silent earth, stripp’d of my wreath, 
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those whose 
barn had wings, light 
irst had before her sight. 
or 


0. “ For well I knew the lustre shed 
From my rich wings, when proudliest 


spread, 

Was, in its nature, lambent, pure, 

And innocent as is the light 
The glow-worm hangs out to allure 

Her mate to her green bower at night. 
Oft had I, in the mid-air, swept 
Through clouds in which the lightning 
Asin tn Uk ily ep ing, 
Yet waked him not, though 
A thousand sparks fell glittering ! 
Oft too when round me from above 

The feather’d snow (which, for its white- 


ness. 

In my pure days I used to love) 

FELL, LIKE THE MOULTINGS OF HEA- 
VEN’s Dove!!!” 


Farther than this we cannot pro- 
ceed with our quotations. This is 
really enough to blind the eyes of a 
feather-monger. We do not know how 
an angel feels himself during moult- 
ing-time ; but we do know, that no 
oO animal with feathers, is at that 
time at all disposed either for love or 
war ; and that the best game-cock that 
ever flew, is at that time little fit ei- 
ther to exterminate or continue his 

es. 

Of the utterly human nature of 

ie love, as it is painted by Mr 


Moore, a few examples may be given. 


If we admit the basis at all om whic 
the whole poem is founded, namely 
sexual intercourse between angels af 
human beings, we must admit also th 
desires of earth to belong to the son 
of heaven. But surely we require 
something more than mere violence of 
human passion. No more however is 
given ; and what is worst of all, there 
is an air of gallantry in those angels, 
which might qualify them for beco- 

ing writers, with their own pens, in 
La Assemblée. They talk of 
woman in that high-flown complimen- 
tary style, which is to be met with 
among the half bred ; and as if eyes, 
glances, thrillings, even dress, and the 
coquetries of the sex were valuable inan 
apes estimation, and were the causes 
of his passion for the sex. The love, 
instead of being angelical and seraphic, 
is not, except in its warmth and impe- 
tuosity, what ought to be the love even 
of a man ; but is rendered false, and 


consequently degrading and contempt- 
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ible by the admiration of vanities and 
follies which can only be understood 
at all by a reference to the habits and 
customs of — society, This is 
most deplorable. For what may be 
pardoned, even while we despise it, in 
one of Mr Moore’s madrigals, becomes 
unefidurable in the mouth of a“ ce- 
lestial visage.” An angel must not 
make love as if he were in a stage- 
coach with “ Sweet Fanny of Tim- 
moul,” whose band-box was marked, 
** Miss Fanny —— of Timmoul, pas- 
senger.” But so it is ; and even Rust 
himself, the prime Angel in this Poem, 
resses his suit to an antediluvian 
Riimatls whose lips, in the Little Lan- 
, seem to have been “ eternally 
biting and kissing each other.” 


1. *& Though gross the air on earth I drew, 
*T was blessed, while she breath’d it too ; 
Though dark the flowers, though dim the 


SKY, 
Love lent them light, while she was nigh. 
Throughout creation I but knew 
Two separate worlds—the one, that small, 
Beloved, and consecrated spot 
Where Lea was—the other, all 
The dull, ' wide waste, where she was 
not f° 


2. ** How could I leave a world, which she, 
Or lost or won, made all tome, _ 
Beyond home—glory—every thing ? 
How fly, while yet there was a chance, 

A hope—aye, even of perishing 
~ Utterly by that fatal glance ! 

ymatter where my wanderings were, 

there she look’d, moved, breath’d 
* about— 
ruin, death, more sweet with her, 
pall heaven’s proudest joys without !”” 


3. “ She, who brought death into the 
, world, 
ere stood before him, with the light 

Of their lost Paradise still bright 
Upon those sunny locks, that cuarl’d 
Down her white shoulders to her feet-— 
So beautiful in form, so sweet 
In heart and voice, as to redeem 

The loss, the death of all things dear, 
Except herself—and make it seem 
_ Life, endless Life, while she was near !’’ 


4. ‘* Oh, ’tis not to be told how long, 
How restlessly I sigh’d to find 

Some one, from out that shining throng, 
Some abstract of the form and mind 

Of the whole matchless sex, from which, 


~ + 
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imp whose inward yoy greed ee ee 

might descend, as doth. ve and unangelica rhapsodies 
Into the flower’s deep heart, and thence —gcattered profusely over these poems. 


Rifle, in all its purity, 
The prime, the quintessence, the whole 
Of wondrous Woman’s frame and soul !”’ 


5.. * T'was not alone that loveliness 
By which! the wilder’d sense is. caught— 
Of lips, whose very breath could bless— 
Of playful blushes, that seem’d nought 
But luminous escapes of thought— 
Of eyes that, when by anger stirr’d, 
Were fire itself, but, at a word 
Of tenderness, all soft became 
As though they could, like the sun’s bird, 
Dissolve away in their own flame— 
Of form, as pliant as the shoots 
Of a young tree in vernal flower ; 
Yet round and glowing as the fruits 
That drop from it in summer’s hour.” — 


6. “ "T'was this—a union, which the hand 
Of Nature kept for her alone, 
Of every thing most playful, bland, 
Voluptuous, spiritual, grand, 
In angel-natures and her own— 
Oh this it was that drew me nigh 
One, who seem’d kin to heaven as I, 
My bright twin sister of the sky— 
One, in whose love, I felt, were given 
The mix’d delights of either sphere, 
All that the spirit seeks in heaven, 
And all the senses burn for here !”’ 


7. ‘¢ For. never did this maid—whate’er 
The ambition of the hour—forget 
Her sex’s pride in being fair, 
Nor that adornment, tasteful, rare, 
Which makes the mighty et, set 
In Woman’s form, more mighty yet.” 
8. ‘* So was it with that Angel; such 
The.charm, that his fall along 
From good to ill, from loving much, 
Too easy lapse, to loving wrong. 
Even so that am’rous Spirit, bound 
By Beauty’s » where’er *twas found, 
From the bright things above the moon 
Down to earth’s beaming eyes descended, 
Till love for the Creator soon 
In passion for their creature ended !” 


9. @ Those eyes, whose light seem’d rather 


ven 
To spt oy than to adore ; 
Such eyes, as may have look’d from heaven, 
But ne’er were raised to it before !” 
10. * That happy minglement of hearts, 
Where, aschymiccompound are, 
Each with its own existence parts, 
To find a new one, happier far !” 


Open the volume at any page, and you 
cannot read ten lines without meeting 
with others much worse, in every point 
of view—false and meretricious even 
from the lips of himan lovers, but from 
the sons of the Morning, alas! pitiful 
indeed—and worthy of being trans+ 
planted into Ackerman’s Repository. 

The poems, therefore, are bad—ir- 
redeemably bad, and nothing can save 
them from oblivion, or from condemn- 
ing memory. 

But while we know this to be the 
truth, it is equally true, that they are 
all coloured brightly, and often beauti- 
fully, by Mr Moore’s genius. The 
descriptions, though scarcely ever sim- 
ple or distinct, are often splendid and 
gorgeous ; the versification is occasion- 
ally rich and harmonious ; many fine 
images are profusely scattered over 
the whole ; and many sentiments and 
— natural in themselves, and 
only denaturalized by the absurdity of 
the passion or situation of the 
ers, are to be found overlaid in the 
mass of ornament with which the 
whole composition is embossed. We 
had intended to give a few long ex- 
tracts, but were we to do so, they 
would only present to our readers a 
few beauties, some of them exquisite, 
among a mass of follies and betises ;- 
and as the popularity of Mr Moore’s 
name must have sent the “ Loves of 
the Angels” into many thousand 
hands, they who have read them will 
judge for themselves of the justice of 
our article—they who have not, must 
look elsewhere for the ies of 
poems that do not seem to 
them, and no doubt all the Periodical 
Publications of the month will be over= 
flowing with extracts. 

Mr Moore tells us that he has been 
engaged for two years on a large poeti- 
- 4 Swan ts anemone ; 

ope that it wi ing very 
different in conception, plan, and ex- 
ecution from this one, else: we must 
pee content ourselves with—Ialla 
R . 
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HEAVEN AND EARTH, A MYSTERY.* 


That strain I heard was of a higher mood. 
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knowledge. 
the gentle, or 
flesh and blood, 
in tenderness, or burning 
for the Sons of the Morn- 
: Eieithe ane, we have sighs, tears, 


poe 
the transports oney-moon ; 
pei, poston sen blend ran 

seen in vain 
Sila bebonen the opiritnel tmectehend 
itomortal, love ing on the wild 
shore of death, and all the thoughts 
that ever agitated human hearts dash- 
ed and distracted beneath the black- 
ness and amidst the howling of com- 
heaven. The one 


s 
F 


ef 


rt 
i 


E 
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The great power of this “‘ Mystery” 


is in its fearless and daring’si ty. 
faces at once all the of 
sublime subject. He seeks for no- 


ng, but it rises before him in its 
poe Pade magnificence. Man, or 
, or demon, the being whomourns, 


or ts, or exults, is driven to speak 


by his own soul. The angels of the 
‘** Mystery” deign not to usé man 

words, even to their beautiful ad 
mours, and they scorn Noah and his 


sententious sons. But Moore’s angels 


talk like ages (without the 
genius of the English Opium-Eater,) 
interminably, and most wearisomely, to 
each other and tothe daughters of men; 
and when they give over, and hold their 
tongues, the reader’s satisfaction is not 
to be computed. They are indeed slow 
to begins and never ending, like Mr 
Wordsworth’s stock-dove; but we 
cannot say of them as that great Laker 
does of his cushat, “ that is the song, 
the song for me !” 

The first scene is a woody and 
mountainous district, near Mount 
Ararat ; and the time midnight. Mor- 
tal creatures, conscious of their own 
wickedness, have heard awful predic- 
tions sounding in their souls of the 
threatened flood, and all their lives are 
darkened with terror. But the sons of 
God have been dwellers on earth, and 
women’s hearts have been stirred by 
the beauty of these celestial visitants. 
Anah and Aholibamah, two of these 
angel-stricken maidens, come wander- 
ing along while others sleep, to pour 
forth their invocations to their demon- 
lovers. They are of very different cha- 
racters—Anah soft, gentle, and sub- 
missive—Aholibamah proud, impetu- 
ous, and aspiring—the one loving in 
fear, and the other in ambition. Anah 
says, 

Signin sleeps : it is the hour when 

e 

Who love us are accustomed. to descend 
Through the deep clouds o’er rocky Ara- 

rat :— 
How my heart beats !”’ 
She expresses fears of her impiety in 
loving a celestial nature, fears with 
which the daring Aholibamah cannot 
sympathize.— 

« Anah. But, Aholibamah, 

I love our God less since his angel loved me: 
This cannot be of good ; and though I know 


not 
That I do wrong, I feel a thousand fears 
Which are not ominous of right. 





* From the Liberal, No. II. This is a paltry periodical 
-like head, a lean body, hungered hips, and a tawdry ema gy 
We shew now the lion’s head.. Carcase, hips, and tail by bye. 
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Aho. ' Then wed thee 
Unto some eon of clay, and toil and spin ! 
a loves thee well, hath loved 


thee long ; 
and forth dust} 

— oa pees oars loved 
Pes ot were he mortal; 
I am glad he is not. Preise a to 
And tec Sag nahn ae ama “pa 
Will one day hover o’er the 
OF REOPENED. AG ey 3 eee TO 


patundiiiin the Widiies-dielh laemes 
Less terrible ; but yet I pity him ; 
His grief will be of ages, or at least 
eee? geet ae ais week the 


And be he perishable 
Rather sa 
That will single forth some other daugh- 
OF eat, and love her as he once loved 


Anah. he ee ae Opa a 
loved him, 
Better thus than that he should weep for 


me. 

Aho. If I thought thus of Samiasa’s love, 
All Seraph as he is, I’d spurn him from me. 
But to our invocation! “Tis the hour.” 

The invocation is extremely beauti- 
ful, but it will not admit of any ex- 
tracts, for its chief beauty lies in the 
continuous and meandering flow of its 
impassioned versification. At its close 
—and it t well win down to earth 
pi angels from heaven »—the maid- 

ppear in the oe of thal dark. 
aalit hoping the poy 1s of their celes- 
= lovers, Azaziel and 
n the second scene, Japhet, Noah’s 
a an Irad appear—the earthly and 
ised lovers of these two maidens. 
Their talk is somewhat dull, which 
pend cn mane Pate ere ip cir- 
cumstances. Irad disa) pears, and then 
Japhet, who knows approaching 
doom of the earth, thus laments.— 
‘¢ Japh. (solus.) Peace ! I have sought it 
where it should be found, 
In love—with love too, which perhaps de- 
served it ; 
And, in its stead, a heaviness of heart— 
A weakness of the spirit—tlistless days, 
And nights inexorable to sweet sleep— 
raat Peace ! what peace ? 


th 
Of desolation, and the stillness of 
The untrodden forest, only broken by 


The ‘sweeping tempest through its groan- 
ing boughs ; 
Such is the sullen or the fitful state. 
Of my mind overworn. The earth’s grown 
‘ar d ha 
And many signs and portents have pro- 
elaine’ a‘ ; P 


. 
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A ,and-an o’ i 
eeeds Panty an o’erwhelming 


To perishable beings. Oh, my Anah ! 
When the dread hour denounced shall open 


wide 
The fountains of the deep, how mighter 


Have lain within this bosom, folded from 
The elements ; this bosom which in vain ° 
Hath beat for thee, and then will beat more. 


Thy wrath for he i pure amidst the 
As - a the clouds, which cannot 
Anu dey obcue itr an hou. My 
Hla mall L hewnieiiu ert Aire 


oul: 

Ant ie would 1 redeem thee—see thee 
ve 

When Ocean is Earth’s grave, and, unop- 


pa eg Seadoo , the leviathan, 

Lord Hasty ae = 
Shall wonder at his boundlessness of re-’ 
alm.” ; 


Old Noah and Shem now enter, 
looking for Japhet, who thus “ loves 
the daughter a fated race,” and with 
a soliloquy between them the ‘scene 
closes. 

Scene third is laid amc 
tains, the caverns, and rocks of 
Caucasus, and the soli and mourn- — 
ful Japhet thus sublimely 
them : 

“ Ye wilds, that look eternal ; and thou 

cave, 


Which seem’ SS 


Se ached ‘and ep euthis tbesating 

Here, in your rugged majesty of rocks 

And toppling trees that twine their roots 
with stone 


In perpendicular places, where the foot 
Of man would tremble, could he reach 
them —yes, 
Ye look eternal! Yet, in a few 
Perhaps even hours, ye will be 
rent, hurled 
Before the mass of waters ; sal id 
Which seems to lead into a lower world, 
nen TT eee ae 


And ‘dolphins bol in the lion’s den ! 
And man —Oby men ! my fellow-beings ! 


the moun- 


Shall ve part above your universal grave, 
Save 1? Who shall be left to weep ? My 


kinsmen 
Alas ! what am I better than ye are, 
eS Where shall 


7 
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: The pleasant places where T thought of 


While I had hope ? or the more savage 


- haunts, 

ys ey beloved, where I despair’d for 
? 

And can it be !—Shall yon peak, 

Whose sop tb Mibce diettot ome, 

Lie low the bling ofthe dee 

No more to have the morning sun break 


forth, 
And scatter back the mists in floating folds 
From its tremendous brow ? no more to have 
Day’s broad orb drop behind its head at 

even, 
it with a crown of many hues ? 
No more to be the beacon of the world, 
For angels to alight on, as the spot 
Nearest the stars ?” 

Just as he concludes his soliloquy, 
which, like all soliloquies we ever ut- 
tered, or heard uttered, gets heavy af- 
ter the first fifty lines—a rushing sound 
from the cavern cakes vem and shduts 
pa gry” Afterwards a Spirit passes, 

which, to the various impassioned ad- 
dresses and interrogations of Jephat, 
pe answers, ras ie) en: Ae re 
is scoffing demon disappears, Japhet 
exclaims— 


** How the fiend mocks the tortures of 


a 
ee ed ee oe 
ane e sun shall rise and warm no 


How the earth sleeps ! and all that in it is 
Sleep too upon the very eve of death ! 
Why should they wake to meet it ? What 


is here, 
Which look like death in life, and speak 
Bom se this < ying world ? They come like 

clouds !” 


Crowds of spirits now pass from the 
Sight tenitis prophetic lnnene, and 
a terri etic ent, an 
exultation over he drowned world. 
He and Japhet bandy words, and the 
it taunts him and Noah ‘with sel- 
ess and poltroonery, in wishing 
to survive the destruction of the rest 
of the race of man. Then there is a 
chorus of spirits issuing from the ca- 
vern. 
“ Chorus of Spirits iamcing from the cavern. 
Rejoice ! 
No more the human voice 
Shall vex our joys in middle air 
With prayer ; 
No more 
Shall they adore ; 
And we, = ne’er for ages have adored 
er-ex 
To whom the fps —h sacrifice 
Is vice ; 
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We, we shall view the deep's salt sources 
Until one element shall do the work 
Of all in chaos ; until they, 
The creatures proud of their poor clay, 
= , and their bleached bones shall 
uw 
In caves, in - dens, in clefts of mountains; 
where 
The Deep shall follow to their latest lair; 
Where even the brutes, in their des. 


pair. 

Shall ceaseto prey on man, and on each other, 

And the striped tiger shall lie down to 
die 


Beside the lamb, as though he were his 
brother ; 
Till all things shall be as they were, 
Silent arid uncreated, save the sky 3 
While a brief truce 
Is made with death, who shall forbear 
The little remnant of the past creation, 
To generate new nations for his use; 
This remnant, floating o’er the undula- 
tion 
Ofthe subsiding deluge, fromits slime, 
When the hot sun hath baked the reeking 


soil 
Into a world, shall give again to Time 
New beings—years—diseases—sorrow— 
crime— 
With all companionship of hate and toil, 
Until—— 


Japh. (interrupting them.) The eternal 
will 


Shall deign to expound this dream 
Of good and evil ; and redeem 
Unto himself all times, all things ; 
And, gather’d under his almighty wings, 
Abolish hell ! en ae 
And to the expiated Earth 
Restore the beauty of her birth, | 
Her Eden in an endless 
Where man no more ¢an fall us once he 
fell, 
And even the very demons shall do well! 
Spirits. And when shall take effect this 
wondrous spell ? 
Japh. When the Redeemer cometh ; first 
an 5) 
= And then in glory. 
Spirit. Meantime still struggle in the mor- 
tal chain, 
Till earth wax hoary ; 
War with yourselves, and hell; and heaven, 
in vain, 
Until the clouds look gory 
With the blood reeking from each battle 
plain ; 
New times, new climes, new arts, new men; 
but still 
The same old tears, old crimes, and oldest 


ill, 
Shall be amongst your race in different 
forms 
But the same moral storms 
Shall oversweep the future, as the waves 
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pete a. few hours ‘the glorious Giant's 


weet 3 is oak: ‘and the chorus 
ha its again yell forth this rejoicing 
denunciation of death and destruction: 

** Howl! howl! oh Earth! 
Thy death is nearer than thy recent birth : 
Tremble, ye mountains, soon to shrink 

~ below 
The ocean’s overflow ! 

The wave shall break upon your cliffs ; and 


shells, 
The little shells, of ocean’s least things be 
= where now the eagle’s offspring 
ells— 


How shall he shriek o’er the remorseless 


sea ! 
And call his nestlings up with fruitless yell, 
Unanswered, save by the’ encroaching 
' swell ;— 


_ While man shall long in vain for his broad 


wings, 
The wings which could not save:— 
Where could he rest them, while the whole 
space brings 
~ Nought * his eye beyond the deep, his 
grave ? 
Brethren, rejoice ! 
And loudly lift each superhuman voice— 
All die, 
Save the slight remnant of Seth’s seed— 
The seed of Seth, 
Exempt for future Sorrow’s sake from 
death. 
But of the sons of Cain 
None shall remain ; 
And all his goodly daughters 
‘Must lie beneath the d ing waters ; 
Or, floating upward, with their long hair 
laid 


Along the wave, the cruel heaven up- 


Which would not spare 
Beings even in death so fair. 
It is decreed, 
All die ! 
And to the universal human cry 
The universal silence shall succeed ! 
Fly, brethren, fly ! 
But still rejoice ! 
We fell! 
They fall! 
So perish all 

These petty foes of Heaven who shrink 

from Hell!” 

The Spirits then disappear soaring 
upwards, and Japhet hasagain recourse 
to a very fine soliloquy. 

Japhet is now joined by Anah and 
Aholibamah, who are accompanied b y 
the two angels, Samiasa and Azazie 
The angels seem somewhat ey, and 
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are extremely laconic ; 
Quakers yet unmoved by 
dull dogs. But Japhet iy he at 
task very severely, and then turns 
round upon Anah al Aholibamah— 
the former of whom gets alarmed, and 
says, 

“ My sister! Oh, my sister! 
= were the world, or other worlds, or 


The brightest future without the sweet 
past— 

Thy love—my father’s—all the life, and all 

The things which sprung up with me, like 
the stars, 

Making my dim existence radiant with 

Soft lights which were not mine ? Aholi- 
bamah ! 

= ! re there should be mercy—seek it, 

nd it: 

I abhor death, because that thou must die. 
Aho. What! hath thisdreamer, with his 
* father’s ark, 

The bugbear he hath built to scare the 
world, ; 

Shaken my sister? Are we not the loved 

Of seraphs ? and if we were not, must we 

Cling to a son of Noah for our lives ? 

Rather than thus——But the enthusiast 
dreams 

The worst of dreams, the phantasies en- 
gender’d 

By hopeless love and heated vigils. Who 

Shall shake these solid mountains, this firm 


earth, 
And bid those clouds and waters take a 
shape 
Distinct from that which we and all our sires 
Have seen them wear on their eternal way ? 
Who shall do this ? 
Japh. He, whose one word produced . 


Aho. Who heard that word ? 


Japh. The Universe, which leap’d 
Tolite before it.—Ah! smilest thou still in 
scorn ? 


Turn to thy seraphs! if they attest it not, 
They are none. 
Sam. Aholibamah, own thy God.! 
Aho. I have ever hail’d Our Maker, Sa- 
miasa, 
As thine, and mine: a God of love, not 
sorrow. 
Japh. Alas! what-else is Love but Sor. 
row ? Even 
He who made earth in love, had soon to 
grieve 
Above its first and best inhabitants.” 
Noah and Shem now join the party, 
and a ering ensues between 
them all, neither very spirited nor very 
edifying—when enters RarHar. the 
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* «¢ And there were Giants i in those days, and after ; mighty men, which were of old 


men of renown.” —Genesis. 
Von. XIII. 
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Let them fly! 
I hear the voice which says that all must 


_ die, 
Sooner than our white-bearded Patriarchs 


And that on high 
An ocean is prepared, 
While from below 
The Meg shall rise to meet heaven’s over- 


Few shall be spared, 
It seems ; and, of that few, the race of 
Cain 


Must lift their eyes to Adam’s God in vain. 
Sister! since it is so, 
And the eternal: Lord 
In vain would be implored _. 
For the remission of one hour of w@e, 
Let us resign even what we have adored, 
And meet the wave, as we would meet the 


sword, 
If not unmoved, yet undismay’d, 
And wailing less for us than those who 
shall 
Survive in morta! or immortal thrall, 
And, when the fatal waters are allay’d, 
Weep for the myriads who can weep no 


more. . 
Fly, Seraphs ! to your own eternal shore, 


Where winds nor howl nor waters roar. 
Our portion is to die, 
And yours to live forever: . 
But which is best, a dead eternity, 
_ Or living, is but known to the great 
Giver : ~aii he 
Obey as we shall obey ; 
B= not keep this te of ania 
' Dohee beyond his will ; 
Nor see ye lose a portion of his grace, 
For all the mercy which Seth’s race 
Find still. 
Fly! 
And as your pinions bear ye back to 
heaven, } 
. Think that my love still mounts with thee 
on high, 
Samiasa ! 
And if I look up with a tearless eye, 
*Tis that an angel’s bride disdains to 


‘weep— 
Farewell! Now rise, inexorable Deep ! 
Ana. And must we die ? 
; And must I lose thee too, 
Azaziel ? 
Oh, my heart ! my heart ! 
Thy prophecies were true, 
And yet thou wert co re Pv 
The blow, though not unlook’d for, as 


ee” at depart ! 
, yet 
Ah, why? 


‘Jai, 
Yet let-me not retain thee—fiy ! 
My pan hag be but brief; but thine 


Eternal, if repulsed from heaven for me. 
Too much already hast thou deign’d 
To one of Adam’s race ! 

Our doom is sorrow: not to us alone, 

But to the spirits who have not disdain’d 

To love us, cometh anguish with disgrace. 

The first who taught us knowledge hath 

been hurl’d 
From his once archangelic throne 
Into some unknown world : 
And thou, Azaziel! No— 
Thou shalt not suffer woe 
For me.. Away! nor weep! 
Thou canst not weep ; but yet 
Mayst suffer more, not weeping: then 
forget 
Her, whom the surges of the all-strangling 
Deep 
Can bring no panglikethis. Fly! Fly! 

Being gone, ’twill be less difficult to die.’’ 
The two fallen angels declare to Ra- 

phael that they will share the doom of 

their beloved mortals, and Raphael re- 
plies— 
* Raph. Again ! 

Then from this hour, 

Shorn as ye are of all celestial power, 

And aliens from your God, 

Farewell !”’ 
Japhet now hears the approach of 
the flood— 
‘¢ Japh. Alas! where shall they dwell ? 
Hark, hark! Deep sounds, and deeper 
Stl, 

Are howling from the mountain’s bo- 
som : 

There’s not a breath of wind upon the hill, 
Yet quivers every leaf, and drops each 

blossom : 

Earth groans as if beneath a heavy load. 
Noah. Hark, hark! the sea-birds cry ! 
In clouds they overspread the lurid sky, 

And hover round the mountain, where be- 

fore 
Never a white wing, wetted by the wave, 
Yet dared to soar, 
Even when the waters wax’d too fierce to 
brave. 
Soon it shall be their only shore, 
And then, no more ! 
Japh. The sun! the sun! 

He riseth, but his better light is gone; 
And a black circle, bound 

His glaring disk around, 
Proclaims earth’s last of summer days hath 
shone ! 
The clouds return into the hues of 
night, 
Save where their brazen-colour’d edges 
8 
The verge where brighter morns were 
wont to break. 
Noah. And lo! yon flash of light, 
The distant thunder’s harbinger, appears ! 
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It cometh ! henee, away, 
Leave to the elements their evil prey ! 


Hence to where our all-hallow’d ark uprears 9 fine one too, within i 


Its safe and reckless sides.”’ 

The angels seeing the coming doom, 
wish to carry off Anah and Aholiba- 
mah to “ an untroubled star ;” but are 
told by Raphael, that it is in vain to 
war with the commands of God. Aza- 
ziel and Samiasa, however, as the wa- 
ters descend, and distracted mortals 
come flying for, refuge, soar off with 
their mortal maidens ; and Japhet ex- 
claims, 

‘* Japh. They are gone! They have dis- 

appear’d amidst the roar 
Of the forsaken world ; and never more, 
hie they live, or die with all earth’s 
e. 
Now near its last, can aught restore 
Anah unto these eyes.”’ 

A chorus of mortals then raise a 
woful and tumultuous song—and 
«© The Waters rise: Men fly in every 
direction ; many are overtaken by the 
waves ; the Chorus of Mortals disper- 
ses in search of safety up the Moun- 
tains; Japhet remains upon a rock, 
while the Ark floats towards him in 
the distance.” 

It appears that what we have now 
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Sonu ; bar to bowie 5 pose, a 
poem ; t is. ise a i : 
eel We con 
fess that we see little or nothing ob- 
jectionable in it, either as to - 
cal orthodoxy, or general human feel- 
ing. It is solema, lofty, fearful, 
wild, wicked, and tumultuous, and 
shadowed all over with the darkness 
of a dreadful disaster. Of the angels 
who love the daughters of men we see 
little, and know less—and not too 
much of the love and passion of the 
fair lost mortals. The inconsolable 
despair preceding and accompanying 
an incomprehensible catastrophe, per- 
vades the whole composition, and ite 
expression is made sublime by the 
noble strain of poetry in which it is 
said or sung. Sometimes there is heavi- 
ness—dulness—as if it were pressed 
in on purpose, intended, perhaps, to 
denote the occasional stupefaction, 
drowsiness, and torpidity of soul pro- 
duced by the impending destruction 
upon the latest of the Antediluvians. 
But, on the whole, it is not unworth 
of Byron—might have been published 
by Murray—and is proof against the 
Constitutional Assoeiation. 





THE ENTAIL.* 


WHEN 2 man gets the right sow by 
the ear, we think he does wisely to 
pull away at it as long as the animal 
appears to trot willingly in hand ; and 
therefore the author of ‘ The Entail” 
shews his sense in thus lugging along 
the Public. For many years Mr Galt 
was not a very successful writer, al- 
though all his works that we have seen 
exhibit no ordinary grasp and reach 
of thought. But the truth is, that 
unsuccessful authors are a numerous 
race, and this gentleman, if he ever 
belonged to the clan, had many clever 
and acute persons to keep him in com- 
pany and countenance. It is only when 
a man becomes distinguished, that we 
wonder why he was so long rather ob- 
scure. Many are those of whom we 
think very highly, and who, without 
delusion, think very highly of them- 
selves, who will continue obscurish 
writers all their born days. But who 
is entitled to scorn them on that 
ground? Of those who proudly, and 
even judiciously and ably criticise, 


how few could create? There is more 
absolute talent, knowl , invention, 
required to write a book that shall only 
be tolerable, than to deliver the best 
oral critique that ever charmed a co« 


terie, or to scribble a ing article 
for the Edinburgh Review. We who 


have written many booksonly tolerable, 

(two or three first-rate) and many ar- 

ticles fit for insertion even in this Ma- 

gazine, know by experience the truth 

of this assertion. But to write a good 

book—an excellent book—a genuine~ 
book, there comes the rub; and he who 

can do so, may turn up his nose, or 

his little finger, ad libitum, at all the 

critics that ever snarled, from Aristar- — 
chus to Mr Jeffrey. 

Now, Mr Galt has written many 
such books—books that do not lie tor- 
pid upon counters or tablés, or doze 
away their lives “oe shelves, but that 
keep circulating briskly as the claret 
bottle at one of our monthly meeti 
at Ambrose’s. - of 


delight in them—thousands admire 





* The Entail; or, The Lairds of Grippy. By the Author of Annals of the Parish, 
Sir Andrew Wylie, &c. 3 vols. 12mo. Blackwood, Edinburgh ; Cadell, London. 1823. 
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them—thousands like them—thon- 
sands undervalue them out of spite— 
and thousands despise them out of 


stupidity. This is to be a po- 
oa oiler. His name comes to the 
ear with a. sortof fillup. “ Ah! Galt? 

» he is a clever, famous fellow that 
Galt; his Sir Andrew Wheelie is rich, 

“sir; why, insome things he treads on 
the heels of the. Great Unknown.”— 
** He tread upon the heels of the Great 
Unknown! nosuch thing ; IhateWylie, 
he is a cursed bore : but his ‘ Annals of 
the Parish,’ if you had spoken of them, I 
would have been your man—so natural 
—sohumoursome—so pathetic even. I 
knew old Micah Balwhidder perfectly 
well ; I attended his funeral one snowy 
day in February, and I remember we 
dined at widow Howie’s on corned 
beef and greens.”—‘‘ You might have 
dined on stewed pole-cat, with tobacco- 
stuffing, my man ; but the Provost for 
my money, auld Tam Pawkie. If that 
eunning cadger had gone southwards 
in his youth, he would have been 
Lord Mayor of London.” —“ But what 
sort of stuff is this Entail? I suppose, 
the same eternal stuff over and over 
again, like a seventh-day-task. 1 am 
wearied—perfectly worn out with Galt 
and his everlasting volumes.” 

Since this i Smee or lady, and 
many others beside, wish to know 
what sort of a book is this “ Entail,” 
we shall tell them; so, meanwhile, 
Molly, my dear, make me another 
tumbler, and hoist that half-hundred- 


weight of a lump of coal from the 
hearthstone on the fire. Take your 


, my love ; hold your tongue, 
if you can, for one ei ; if ne aR 
think I hear the children crying—so 
take a look into the nursery. 

These volumes, then, contain the 
history of the Walkinshaws, a family 
in the “‘ West Country ;” and without 
any attempt at fancy or imagination, 
either in the contrivance of incidents 
or the delineation of passions, that his- 
tory affords many vividly and strongly 
drawn pictures of human life. Per- 

our eyes could penetrate tho- 
roughly into the domestic economy of 
any one family whatever, of human 
beings, we should see much to agitate 
and interest. The personages here are 


all merchants ; and, in the exhibition 
of the mercantile mind, in its intensest 
or milder states of money-wishing, 
with all the accompanying affections, 
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_ one great consummation. 
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and enjoyments, and sufferings, which 
they necessarily bring along with them, 
Mr Galt gives us such insights into the 
constitution of human nature, as are 
at once interesting and useful, and 
enlarge our knowledge of its. original 
tendencies and powers, acted upon and 
modified, and varied by the pursuits 
and plans, and institutions of civil so- 
ciety. 

It is not very easy, in a work pic- 
turing human life, net upon any sim- 
ple and classical theory of representa- 
tion, but by fragments, and, as it were, 
large piecemeals of existence, to say 
who is the principal character—the 
chief hero. In the works of the Au- 
thor of Waverley, accordingly, we find 
no one leading spirit influencing and 
stamping the destinies of all, towards 
Each does 
his own work, and sometimes the work 
of each is the most important and dig- 
nified. The want of a hero, therefore, 
is, we think, a great excellence, in all 
works of this kind ; for, thereby, they 
are liker reality, and keep us among 
our own experiences. Where every 
thing is to be bent and moulded to 
meet our ideas of proportion, fitness, 
beauty, and so forth, in a composition, 
our mind is apt to feel that art and 
nature are two different things, and 
that the latter is sacrificed to the for- 
mer—the stronger to the weaker—that 
of which we eare little, for that of 
which we care every thing. This is 
the case, (to speak of smaller works, 
though not small, with the very great- 
est) with the “ Entail.” {t has many 
leading characters, according to the 
disposition of the mind that reads it ; 
and while one person will think old 
Claud the hero, another may, perhaps, 
fix upon poor Wattie the Natural. 

However, old Claud Walkinshaw is, 
if not the hero, certainly a hero in his 
way, and a very original hero. He 
was the sole surviving heir of the 
Walkinshaws of Kittlestonheugh. His 
=e the last laird of the line, 

aving been deluded by the golden 
visions that allured so many of the 
Scottish gentry to embark their for- 
tunes in the Darien expedition, sent 
his only son, the father of Claud, in one 
of his ships, to that ruinous Isthmus. 
He perished ; the old man was ruined ; 
the wife of the young adventurer died ; 
Kittlestonheugh was sold ; and infant 
Claud was taken, by his grandfather, 
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to the upper story of a back house in 
Aird’s close, in the Drygate, Glasgow. 
Claud Walkinshaw, therefore, was 


the poor, almost the beggar son of an 


old family ; and he is described as ha- 
ving been supported in his boyhood by 
an old female servant. As he grew up 
he came to know of what blood he 
was sprung, and that if it had not been 
for the malice of fortune, he might 
have been Kittlestonheugh. Endowed 
by nature with a strong intellect, and 
with a heart certainly not callous or 
insensible, but capable of contracting 
and concentrating all its feelings to one 
selfish and yet honourable purpose, 
young Claud became a packman, and 
internally bound himself, by an oath, 
to retrieve the fortune of his family, 
and by his own parsimony, industry, 
perseverance, and enterprize, to stand 
in his grandfather’s shoes. This is his 
ruling passion ; and such a character 
is no fiction. All packmen are not in- 
deed like Claud Walkinshaw, neither 
are all packmen like Wordsworth’s 
pedlar. But we humbly conceive that 


- Galt’s hero is a more natural, and per- 


laps not a less powerful, although cer- 
tainly a less poetical personage than 
Wordsworth’s. Through -storm and 
sunshine, on plain and over mountain, 
by day and by night, hungry and witha 
full stomach, drunk at others expense, 


- and sober at his own—in town, vil- 


lage, grange, clachan, and solitary farm- 
house, Claud Walkinshaw, the pack- 
man, travels with his wares on his 
back, sells them cheap, dear, or mo- 
derate—cheats, we suppose, occasion- 
ally, and sometimes is strictly honest, 
till at last, cheered all the time by the 
uncommunicated solitary joy of one 
stedfast purpose, he gathers together a 
few Seated pemeiie. Then he sees Kit- 
tlestonheugh, not in the hopeless per- 
spective of imagination, but he almost 
touches with his ell-wand, the gable- 
end of the hereditary house. Then he 
doffs the pack, is erratic no more, and 
sets up a shop in Glasgow—a city im- 
mortalized by the saving genius of its 
population, and by the destroying ge- 
nius of this Magazine. Claud Wal- 


' _kinshaw waxes rich ; and with a pas- 


sionate and gloating joy, which all who 
read Galt will see searchingly deline- 
ated, purchases a farm—part of the 
very Kittlestonheugh estate, and be- 


comes absolutely, and bona fide, Latzp 


or GrirpPy. 
What shall the close-fisted, strong- 


- 
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souled, stiff-backed packman do next ? 
Why, marry to be sure, to beget'a son, 
(for daughters are not in such a case 
worth ——s who shall one day 
et be Kittlestonheugh. Accordingly, 
e looks about with the eye of a Wal. 
kinshaw and a packman. He fixés his ~ 
keen, grey, money-making Kittleston- 
heugh eye upon Grizzy Hypel, a gem 
of the first water, a maid of the Mo- 
lindinar, a sylph of the Saltmarket, a 
grace of the Gallowgate, and’ a very 
* creature of the element” of the 
rae. Maye character, as it is 
most admirably pourtrayed, we shall 
not endeavour A sketch. It is a rich 
original. The ingenious editor of the 
Inverness Courier, (one of the best 
newspapers in Scotland) exclaims over 
Grizzy Hypel, “‘ What exquisite de- 
light must she have afforded our bio- 
grapher, as coyly and by reluctant de- 
grees, her various charms of character 
unfolded to hisimagination !- We have 
her in all relations—from a ni 
bride to a reverend grandmother ; but 
‘ age cannot wither her.’ Our author’s 
fancy seems to have run riot with 
Grizzy Hypel, and he has ransacked 
every element to find some name and 
appropriate attribute to adorn this get 
heroine, till she comes at last a perfect 
counterpart of the lovers of Apelles— 
a thing compounded of every crea- 
ture’s best.” fork 
Children of course are born, and 
Claud gloats over the hidden hoard of 
his ideas of uniting at last Plealands, 
the estate of his wife’s father, with his 
own, which he hopes will one day com- 
prehend Kittlestonheugh. He is not 
an ordinary miser ; ground, land, soil, 
earth, old stedfast property of houses, 
fields, and trees, that had belonged to 
his ancestors, but had been blown out 
of the family by the very winds that 
wafted his father’s ship over the 
seas to death and perdition—these are 
the solid permanent objects of his ima- 
gination, and to re these, and to 
send into the gate of the old heredi 
house a son of his own loins, is is 
the fire that burns perpetually in his 
heart, and flings its light over his 
strong-box. But old Plealands, his 
father-in-law, is a man somewhat of 
the same kidney, and destines that 
property to Claud’s second son, on 
condition of his taking the soft, sweet, 
ancient, and august name of —— Hy- 
pel. Here we have good fellows well 
met ; arid Claud Walkinshaw, disap- 
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pointed of a long-cherished scheme of 
ambition, feels all his purposes sent 
back his heart to gnaw it with 
unavailing and angry repinings. But 
the devil in that heart suggests a coun- 
ter-plot, and Claud disinherits Charles, 
his eldest son, on the plea of an im- 
prudent marriage, and executes a deed 
ot entail, (hence the name of the 
work,) which settles all the property 
on the second son Walter, an idiot ; 
and failing him, to George the young- 
est. He therefore marries Watty, the 
idiot,—ay, Wattie, the idiot,—to one 
who is no idiot, but a bonny bouncing 
lass, one Betty Bodle, that they may 
raise up seed to inherit both Grippy— 
'Kittlestonheugh, if it should be so— 
and also the Plealands. But Betty 
Bodle dies in childbed, and her child 
is—only a daughter. The old man is 
thus baffled by death. Charles, his 
eldest son, dies of a broken heart ; 
and George, the youngest, is married, 
but has nomalechildren. Claud, there- 
fore, with all the thoughts, feelings, 
desires, and passions of his strong 
and seemingly unnatural or denatu- 
ralized heart, is left thwarted, disap- 
inted, baffled, enraged, and despair- 
ing in his old age ; but, though ready 
to curse God, is not ready todic. _ 
Preyed upon now by remorse for his 
injustice to his eldest son Charles, 
whom he had disinherited, and awaked 
to a sense of his own hard-hearted 
folly, the old man is at last stricken 
wi y, and gives up the ghost. 
Wattie, the idiot, has been cognosced 
—that is, proved to be anidiot ina court 
of justice, and dies—as does also his 
daughter, “ little Betty Bodle,” and 
the Plealands estate goes to George 
—the youngest son, who assumes the 
title of Laird of Grippy—a chip of the 
old block ; but he is drowned some- 
where or other in a storm off the 
north of Scotland. An extraordinary 
character is now introduced ; a lady, 
whom we beg leave to cut courteous- 
ly as a-considerable bore, although, 
as she has the second sight, we pre- 
sume she is a great deal cleverer than 
ourselves, and worthy the admira- 
‘tion of novel readers. Great part of 
the third volume is about her; and 
Odoherty thinks that her history and 
character shew great imagination. We 
are happy to hear it, so let the Adju- 
tant make the most of her and all Ja- 
dies of her class. Charles Walkin- 


shaw, the eldest son of Claud’s eldest 
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born, (he who had been disinherited 
and died of a broken heart,) succeeds 
at last to the property, being, as his 
name imports, an heir-male. He had 
married a pretty girl, Helen Fraser ; 
and after all his toil and trouble, double 
double, things go all right at last, and 
the young Laird of Grippy has a 
** gude houff ;” and, as nothing is said 
to the contrary, begets sons and daugh- 
ters.— Sic transit gloria mundi. 

Now this is indeed a very slight 
sketch or outline of the “ Entail,” and 
perhaps not a very good one. But the 
truth is, that we read the work, on its 
first publication, through from begin- 
ning to end in one day ; and about a 
fortnight afterwards, we glanced it all 
over again, devouring all the prime 
bits. But of all people that ever lived, 
we are the worst at comprehending a 
story. No doubt we have its meaning, 
its soul, and of that we miss nothing. 
But the outs and ins, the expressions, 
themeans, instrumentalities, and soon; 
why, of these we never know enough in 
any book to be able to give any thing 
like a rational account of them, even to 
the Silly. But farther, in such works 
as the “ Entail,” we know an ana- 
_ to be unnecessary ; and, therefore, 
that it would be foolish. People will 
read it for themselves. We have said 
enough just to let those into whose 
hands it has not yet fallen—for it 
takes a book at least six months to 
make the rounds—know what they 
may expect ; and “ ex pede Herculem, 
Foot from his toe.” 

Indeed what is the value of a mere 
one-page sketch of a work in three vo- 
lumes ? Especially when its chief in- 
terest lies not in incidents, but in the 
delineation of character, and in pic- 
tures of passion. There is little gain- 
ed when we merely state what such 
or such a character is ; we must see how 
it has been made, how it acts, and what 
fruit it bears. Claud Walkinshaw, for 
example, might be said to be this, 
that, and the other thing; and we 
could compose many excellent senten- 
ces on the old Packman. But to see 
** the Jew whom Mr Galt drew” read 
the “* Entail ;” and then you will see 
how a man of observation and genius 
can give even a tragic interest to the 
lowest passions of our nature, by com- 
bining them with others that are not 
low, andshewing their united operation 
in the soul of a travelling dealer in 
small wares, afterwards a shopkeeper, 
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and then a smallish laird ;—and last 
of all, death-stricken at the heart by 
that iron-handed fiend Remorse, who 
unites alike princes and ars, and 
stirs up from the depths of the human 
spirit, feelings that with the “ lofty 

jualize the low.” So might we tell 
who Wattie Walkinshaw was—how he 
wept over both: his Betty Bodles—was 
cognosced, dwined away, and died. 
But all that is told in about a volume 
by Mr Galt ; and it must not be ex- 
pected from us in half a page. 

We must, however, give a couple of 
good extracts, and then take leave of 
our dear Public with a few observa- 
tions on the said “‘ Entail,” and some 
other matters. 


*¢ Immediately after the funeral, Claud 
returned home to Grippy, where he conti- 
nued during the remainder of the day se- 
cluded in his bed-chamber. Next morn- 
ing, being Sunday, he was up and dressed 
earlier than usual; and after partaking 
slightly of breakfast, he walked into Glas- 
gow, and went straight to the house of his 
daughter-in-law. 

‘¢ The widow was still in her own room, 
and not in any state or condition to be 
seen; but the children were dressed for 
church ; and when the bells began to ring, 
he led them out, each holding him by the 
hand, innocently proud of their new black 
clothes. 

*¢ In all the way up the High Street, and 
down the pathway from the church-yard 
gate to the door of the cathedral, he never 
raised his a and during the sermon 
he continued in the same apparent state of 
stupor. In retiring from the church, the 
little boy drew him_-gently aside from the 
path to show his sister the spot where their 
father was laid ; and the old man, absorbed 
in his own reflections, was unconsciously 
on the point of stepping on the grave, when 
James checked him,— 

s ¢ It’s inna tramp on him.’ 

** Aghast and iling, as if he had 
trodden upon an adder, he looked wildly 
around, and breathed quickly and with 
great difficulty, but said nothing. In an 
instant his countenance underwent a re- 
markable change—his eyes became glitter- 
ing and glassy, and his lips white. His 
whole frame shook, and appeared under 
the influence of some mortal agitation. His 
presence of mind did not, however, desert 
him, and he led the children hastily home. 
On reaching the door, he gave them in to 
the servant that opened it without speaking, 
and went immediately to Grippy, where, 
the moment he had seated himself in his 
elbow-chair, he ordered one of the servants 
to go for Mr Keelevin. 

“* «© What ails you, father?’ said Wal- 
ter, who was in the room at the time; * ye 
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speak unco drumly—hae ye bitten your 
tongue ?’ But scarcely had he uttered these 
words, when the astonished creature gave 
a wild and fearful shout, and, clasping his 
hands above his head, cried, ‘ Help ! help ! 
something’s riving my father in pieces ! 

‘* The cry brought in the servants, who, 
scarcely less tertified, found the old man 
smitten with a universal paralysis, his 
mouth and eyes dreadfully distorted, and 
his arms powerless, 

‘¢ In the alarm and consternation of the 
moment, he was almost immediately de- 
serted; every one ran in quest of medical 
aid. Walter alone remained with him, and 
continued gazjng in his face with a strange 
horror, which idiocy rendered terrific. 

*¢ Before any of the servants returned, 
the violence of the shock seemed to sub- 
side, and he appeared to be sensible of his 
situation. The moment that the first en- 
tered the room he made an effort to speak, 
and the name of Keelevin was two or 
three times so distinctly articulated, that 
even Walter understood what he meant, 
and immediately ran wildly to Glasgow for 
the lawyer. Another ere was dis- 
patched for the Leddy, who had, during 
the forenoon, gone to her daughter-in-law, 
with the intention of spending the day. 

*¢In the meantime a Doctor was pro-~ 
cured, but he seemed to consider the situa- 
tion of the patient hopeless ; he, however,. 
as in all similar cases, applied the usual 
stimulants to restore energy, but without 
any decisive effect. 2 

‘¢ The weather, which had all day been 
lowering and hazy, about this time became 
drizzly, and the wind rose, insomuch that 
Leddy Grippy, who came flying to the sum- 
mons, before reaching home was drenched 
to the skin, and was for some time, both 
from her agitation and fatigue, incapable 
of taking any part in the bustle around her 
husband. 

‘¢ Walter, who had made the utmost 
speed for Mr Keelevin, returned soon after 
his mother; and, on ing before his 
father, the old man eagerly spoke to him ; 
but his voice was so thick, that few ef his 
words were intelligible. It was, however, 
evident that he inquired for the lawyer ; 
for he threw his eyes constantly towards 
the door, and several times again was able 
to articulate his name. 

*¢ At last, Mr Keelevin arrived on horse- 
back, and came into the room, dressed in 
his trotcosey ; the hood of which, over his 
cocked hat, was drawn so closely on his 
face, that but the tip of his sharp aquiline 
nose was visible. But, forgetful or regard- 
less-of his appearance, he stalked with 
strides at once to the chair where 
was sitting; and taking from under the 
skirt of the trotcosey a bond. of provision 
for the widow and children of Charles, and 
for Mrs Milrookit, he knelt down, and be- 
gan to read it aloud. 

12 











\ © 4 Sir” said the Doctor, whe wntebied: 
Walkinshaw side of the patient, + Mr 
alkinshaw is in no condition to under- 


eal Mr Keelevin read on ; 
and when he had finished, he called for pen 
and ink. 

*¢ ¢ It is impossible that he can write,’ 
said the Doctor. 

s* © Ye hae no business to mak ony sic 
observation,’ exclaimed the benevolent law- 
i. * Ye shou’d say nothing till we try. 

the name of justice and mercy, is there 
nobody in this house that will fetch me 
pen and ink ?” 

“+ It was evident to all present that Claud 

understood what his friend ‘said ; 
a, eyes betokened eagerness and satis- 

but the expression with which his 
features accompanied the assent in his look 
was horrible and appalling. 

* onto this juncture Leddy Grippy came 

dressed, into the room, her 
Sichoreited grey hair flying loosely over 
her shoulders, cinta 7 
¢¢ What's wrang noo ?—what new jails 
ment has befallen us ?_-Whatna fearfu’ 
is that like a corpse out 0” a tomb, 
é making a a’ this rippet for the cheatrie 
ents o’ pen and or when a dying 
man is at his last gasp ? 

% © Mrs Walkinshaw, for Heaven's sake 
be 3—your gudeman,’ replied Mr 
Keel opening the hood of hin tidecesey, 

it back ; taking off, at the 

is cocked ‘ Your gude- 

enor very weel what I hae read to 
ae It’sa provision for Mrs'Charles and 


*¢ © But is there no likewise a’ provision 
in’t for me ?’ cried the Leddy. 

**¢ O, Mrs Walkinshaw, we'll speak o° 
that hereafter ; but let us get this executed 
aff hand,’ replied Mr Keelevin. ‘ Ye see 
eh gudeman kens what we're saying, and 

wistfully to gét it done. I say, in the 
name of God, get me pen and ink.’ 

** ¢ Ye'se get neither pen nor ink here, 
Mr Keelevin, till my rights are cognost in 
a@ record 0” sederunt and session.’ 

** « Hush !’ exclaimed the Doctor—all 
was silent, and every eye turned on the pa- 
ient, whose countenance was again hide- 

vulsed ;—a troubled groan strug- 
gled and heaved for a moment in his breast, 
seep ota by short quivering through 
whole frame. 
_ **¢ It is all over!’ said the Doctor. At 
‘these words the Leddy rushed towards the 
yow-chair, and, with frantic cries and 
flew on ‘the body, and acted an 
extravagance of sorrow ten times more out- 
fageous than grief. Mr Keelevin stood 
hy most in his roy $ 
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trotcosey again over his face, and left the 
house. : 


* * * ® ® * * 


‘‘ There are times in life when every man, 
feels as if his sympathies were extinct. This 
arises from various causes ; sometimes from 
vicissitudes of fortune; sometimes from 
the sense of ingratitude, which, like the 
canker in the rose, destroys the germ of all 
kindness and charity; often from disap- 
pointments in affairs of the heart, which 
leave it incapable of ever again loving; but 
the most common cause is the conscious- 
hess of having committed wrong, when the 
feelings recoil inward, and, by some curious 
mystery in the nature of our, selfishness, 
instead of promoting atonement, irritate ug 
to repeat and to persevere in our injustice. 

** Into one of these temporary trances 
Claud had fallen when his wife left him ; 
and he continued sitting, with his eyes ri- 
vetted on the ground, insensible to all the 
actual state of life, contemplating the cir- 
cumstances and ‘condition of his children, 
as if he had no interest in their fate, nor 
could be affected by any thing in their for- 
tunes. 

*¢In this fit of apathy and abstraction; 
he was roused by the sound of some one ap- 
proaching ; and on looking up, and turn 
ing his eyes towards the path which led 
from the house to the bench where he was 
then sitting, he saw Walter coming. 

*¢ There was something unwonted in the 
appéarance and gestures of Walter, which 
soon interested the old man. At one mo- 
ment he rushed forward several steps, with 
a@ strange wildness of air. He would then 
stop and wring his hands, gaze upward, as 
if he wondered at some extraordinary phe- 
nomenon in the sky ; but seeing nothing, 
he dropped his hands, and, at his ordinary 
pace, came slowly up the hill. ; 

«“ When he arrived within a few paces of 
the bench, he halted, and looked, with such 
an open and innocent sadness, that even 
the heart of his father, which so shortly 
before was as inert to humanity as ‘case- 
hardened iron, throbbed with pity ; and 
was melted to a degree of softness and com- 
passion, almost entirely new to its sensibi- 
lities. 

‘¢ ¢ What’s the matter wi’ thee, Watty ?” 
said he, with unusual kindness. The poor 
natural, however, made no reply,—but 
continued to gaze at him with the same in- 
expressible simplicity of grief. 

“+ * Hast t’ou lost ony thing, Watty ?°— 
‘TI dinna ken,’ was the answer, followed by 
a burst of tears. 

. * Surely something dreadfu’ has befall- 
en the lad,’ said Claud to himself, alarm- 
ed at the astonishment ofsorrow with which 
his faculties seemed to be bound up. 

**¢ Canst’ou no tell me what has happen- 
ed, Watty ? 

‘< In about the space of half a minute, 
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ean ae ye ar eras nL ner as if 
he saw and followed which filled 
him with awe and dread. He suddenly 
checked himself, and said, ‘ies alliage 
she’s no there.’ 

a Sit down beside me, Watt,’ excl 


ed his father, alarmed ; S sit down beside 
me, and compose 

“¢ Walter did as he was bidden, and, 
stretching out his feet, hung forward in 
such a posture of extreme listlessness and 
helpless despondency, that all power of ac- 
tion appeared to be withdrawn. 

‘6 Claud rose, and believing he was only 
under the influence of some of those silly 
passions to which he was occasionally sub- 
ject, moved to go away, when he looked 
up, and said,— 

‘¢ ¢ Father, Betty Bodle’s dead !—My 
Betty Bodle’s dead !’ 

+ Dead p~ said eo ee 

‘¢ ¢ Aye, father, she’s ! my Betty 
Bodle’s dead !” 4 

‘*¢ Dost t’ou ken what t’ou’s saying ? 
But Walter, without to the ques- 
iqnyenpinls eitinan chaniepemdannts 
still more simple and tou 

“< « My Betty Bodle’s dead! "She's awa 
up aboon the skies yon’er, and left mea 
wee wee baby ;’ in saying which, he again 
burst into tears, and, rising hastily from the 
bench, ran wildly back towards the Divet~ 
hill-house, whither he was followed by the 
old man, where the disastrous in 
by RC 
birth to a 

“ at as Claud kept his 
esting from the eyes of the world, this was 

e which he was ill prepared to 
withstand. For although in the first shock 
he betrayed no emotion, it was soon evi- 
dent that it had shattered some of the firm- 
est intents and purposes of his mind. That 
he regretted the premature death of a beau- 
tiful young woman in such interesting cir- 
cumstances, was natufal té him as a man ; 
but he felt the event more as a personal 

ent, and thought it was ac- 
companied with something so like retribu- 
tion, that he inwardly trembled as if he 
had been chastised by some visible arm of 
Providence. For he could not disguise to 
himself that a female heir was a contingen- 
cy he had not contemplated ; that, by the 
catastrophe which had ned to the mo- 
ther, the excambio of the Plealands for the 
Divethill would be rendered of no avail ; 
and that, unless Walter married again, and 
had a son, the re-united Kittlestonheugh 
Pp sre Fcc cesar eco as the 

v would n become the in- 
heritance of the 

** The vexation of this was, however, al- 
leviated, when he reflected ; pes — 
of Walter’s character. and he 
himself with the idea, ons 
reasonable sacrifice of time aepiertnaddo 

Vox. XIII. - 
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y the single purpose 
of reco his family inheritance, his 
endeavours till this period, 


tered from another source ; by his parsimo- 
ny he foresaw, that, in the course of a few 
years, he would have been able, from his own 
funds, to have redeemed the Divethill with- 


of the daughter disturbed all his schemes, 
and rent from roof to foundation the castles 
which he had been so long and so arduous. 
ly building. But it is necessary that we 
should return to poor Walter, on whom the 
loss of his beloved Betty Bodle acted with 
the incitement of a new impulse, at 
duced a change of character that 

him a far less tractable instrument than his 


father expected to find. 
i * * ea peer: 
“ The sorrow of Walter, after he had 
returned home, assumed the of. 
a calm and settled y. He sat 
beside the with his hands folded and 


his head drooping. He made no answer 
to any question ; but as often as he heard 
the infant’s ery, he looked towards the bed, 
and said, with an accent of indescribable 


sadness, * My Bodie !’ 
<esnatndonn lea’ ‘aonene prin 
to leave eter 3 we 
sive, from the Le tnd 
was plunged, t ar out 
some extravagance of passion.; but he re- 
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fused; and, when it was im, he =“ *. It’s my batrn,’ replied W * and 
with singular in the yethac nacthing, father, to do wit <Will 


removing the veil with his ri 
the sunken cheek as if he had hoped 
to feel some ember of life—but it was 
cold and stiff. 

'. #¢ © She’s clay noo,’ said he.—‘ There’s 

yane o’ my Betty Bodle here.’ 
i*¢ And he turned away with a careless 
lair, as if he had no farther interest in the 
.seene. .From that moment his artless af- 
fections took another direction ; he imme- 
diately quitted the death-room, and, going 
to'the nursery, where the infant lay asleep 
in, the nurse’s lap, he contemplated it for 
some time, and then, with a cheerful and 
look and tone, said, ‘ It’s a wee Bet- 


much, that when the hour of funeral 
wwas near, and he was requested to dress 
himself to perform the husband’s customa- 
Dw gd nak cas tne 

to quit the child, but to have any thi 
‘to do with the burial. 

‘¢ ¢ T canna understand,’ said he, ‘ what 
for a’ this fykerie’s about a lump o’ yird ? 
Sho’elt intil a hole, and no fash me.’ 

” $*© It’s your wife, my lad,’ replied his 
mother ; ‘ ye’ll surely never refuse to carry 
hér head in a gudemanlike manner to the 
kirk-yard.’ 

.. * Na, na, mother, Betty Bodle’s my 
wife, yon clod in the black kist is but her 
auld. boddice ; and when she flang’t off, she 
putonthis bonny wee new cleiding o’ clay,’ 
said he, pointing to the baby. 

** The Leddy, after some farther remon- 
sttance, was disconcerted by the pertinaci- 
ty with which he continued to adhere to 
his resolution, and went to beg her husband 


to interfere. 

“ « Ye’ll hae to gang ben, gudeman,’ 
said she, ‘ and speak to Watty.—I wis the 
thing hasna gane by itsel wi’ a broken 
Peart. He threeps that the body is ino his 
wife’ and ca’s it a hateral o’ clay and 
stones, and says we may fling’t, gude guide 
us! t the midden for him.—We’ll just 

be it if he’ll no carry the head.’ 
» * Claud, eerie Se 
ing for uneral, was sitting in the 
Gieredhads, an the tight side of the chim- 
med and with his cheek resting on his 
and his eyelids dropped, but not en- 
tirely shut, and, on being thus addressed, 
rose, and went to the nursery. 
« *§ What's t’ou doing there like a hus- 
sy-fellow dyer Sa is aodaeh aeiny 
mournings, ve wise-like, eave 
the bairn to the women.” 





I no take care o’ my ain baby—my bonn 
wee Betty Bodle ?” 4 ame g ! 

** * Do as I bid thee, or I'll maybe gar 
thee fin the weight o’ my staff,’ cried the 
old man sharply, expecting immediate obe- 
dience to his commands, such as he always 
found, however positively Walter, on other 
occasions, at first refused; but in this in- 
stance he: was disappointed ; for the wi- 
dower looked him steadily in the face, and 
said,— 

‘¢ ¢ ]’ma father noo; it would be an aw- 
fu’ thing for a decent grey-headed man 
like you, father, to strike the head o’ a 
motherless family.’ 

** Claud was so strangely affected by the 
look and accent with which this. was ex- 
pressed, that he stood for some time at a 
loss what to say ; but soon recovering his 
self-possession, he replied, in a mild and 
persuasive manner,— 

*¢ ¢'The frien’s expek, Watty, that ye’ll 
attend the burial, and carry the head, as 
the use and wont is in every weel-doing fa- 
mily.’ e 

‘¢ ¢ Tt’s a thriftless custom, father, and 
what care I for burial-bread and services 
o’ wine? They cost siller, father, and I’ll 
no. wrang Betty Bodle for ony sic outlay 
on her auld yirden garment. Ye may gang, 
for fashion’s cause, wi’ your weepers and 

our mourning strings, and lay the black 
ist’ the kirk-yard hole, but I’ll no mudge 
the ba’ o’ my muckle tae in ony sic road.’ 

‘¢ « 'T’ou’s past remede, I fear,’ replied 
his father thoughtfully ; ‘ but, Watty, I 
hope in this t’ou’ll oblige thy mother and 
me, and put on thy new black claes ;— 
tou kens they’re in a braw fasson,—and 
come ben and receive the guests in a douce 
and sober manner. 

‘¢« The minister, I’m thinking, will 
soon be here, and t’ou should be in the way 
when he comes.’ 

“ ¢ No,’ said Watty, ‘ no, do as ye like, 
and come wha may, it’s a’ ane to me—I'’m 

iteeve.’ 

*¢ The old man, losing all self-command 

at this extraordinary opposition, exclaim- 
ed,— 
. * © There’s a judgment in this; and, if 
there’s power. in the law o’ Scotland, I'll 
gar thee rue sic dourness. Get up, I say, 
and put on thy mournings, or I’ll hae thee 
cognost, and sent to bedlam.’ 

*¢ © I’m sure I look for nae mair at your 
hands, father,’ replied Walter, simply ; 
* for my mither has often telt me, when ye 
hae been sitting sour and sulky in the nook, 
that ye would na begrudge crowns and 
pounds to mak me compos mentis for the 
benefit of lie.’ 

*¢ Every in the veins of Claud 


stood still at this stroke, and he 
overwhelmed with shame, remorse, and in- 
dignation, into a seat. ‘ 
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4* ¢ Eh !’ said the Leddy, rnebearning into 
oe Jou at this juncture, ‘* what’s come 
re ?. Pity;me, will he no 

» Si was the hoarse and 

t’ou’s the 

care my Bo ha 

ed to idiotical ode in him, and the 

wrong I did against my ain nature in mar- 

rying thee, 1 maun noo, in my auld age, 

reap the fruits 0’ in sorrow, and shame, and 
sin.’ 

‘< ¢ Here's composity for a burial !’ ex- 
claimed the Leddy. ‘ What’s the matter, 
Watty Walkinshaw ?” 

*¢ « My father’s in a.passion,” 

es Claud started from his seat, and, with 
fury in his eyes, and his hands clenched, 
rushed pratsiny room towards the spot 


where Walter was sitting, watching the 
infant in the nurse’s lap. In the same mo- 


' ment, the affectionate natural also sprang 


forward, and placed himself in an attitude 
to protect the child... The fierce old man 
was confounded, and ing round hasti- 
ly, quitted the room, wringing his hands, 
unable any longer to master the conflicting 
feelings which warred so wildly in his bo- 
som. 

“ « This is a pretty like house o’ mourn- 
ing,’ said the Leddy ; * a father and a son 
fighting, and a dead body waiting to be 
ta’en to the kirk-yard. O Watty Walkin- 
shaw! Watty Walkinshaw! many a sore 
heart ye hae gi’en your parents,—will ye 
ne’er divaul till ye hae brought our grey 
hairs wi’ sorrow to the grave? There’s 
your poor futher flown demented, and a’ 
the comfort in his cup and mine gane like 
water spilt on the ground. Many a happy 
day. we.hae had, till this contumacity.o’ 
thine grew to sic a head. But tak your 
ain way o’t. Do as ye like. Let strangers 

your wife to the kirk-yard, and see 
what ye'll mak ot.’ 

“ But notwithstanding all these, and 
maBy more equally persuasive and com- 
manding arguments, Walter was not to be 
moved, and the funeral, in consequence, 
was obliged to be performed without him. 
Yet still, though thus tortured in his feel- 

ings, the stern old man inflexibly adhered 
to his purpose. The entail which he had 
executed was still with him held irrevo- 
cable; and, indeed, it had been so framed, 
that, unless he rendered himself insolvent, 
it could not be set aside.” 


Now we think that the first feeling 
that will arise in the mind of every one 
who reads these volumes, will be plea- 
sure.in the manifest extension of the 
author's powers of observation, and in 


the exhibition of a impro- 
ved and enlarged ae of. charac- 
ter. He has not per left his own 
circle, but he Gana y widened it ; 
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and the ‘ Entail” entitles him to take 
his place in the second: rank of British 
novelists. -_When this, which we: 
do fearlessly, we ‘him inferior: 
only to two living writers of fictitious 
narratives,—to him whom we need not 
name, and to Miss Edgeworth. 

Claud Walkinshaw is a character’so’ 
qin tly ihre i cand —— 

at he t 0 fy we 
effect in 
vels ; and poor W Watty the natural, ( (ion 
he was found guilty of being omens 
not shun a comparison with 
Gellatly himself ; and. if he had not 
been brought forward: by: Mr Gale, 
would probably have had his melancho- 
ly hour on that other enchanted stage. 
But really we hate analytical criticism, 
so we shall let the form their 
own opinion of the “ Entail,” and also 
the Congress at Verona—the second 
number of the ‘ Liberal,” and: that 
apparent impostor, the “‘ Mermaid.» 

We therefore bid farewell to Mr 
Galt, not exactly hoping to see” him 
again soon, for we give his mind a 
year’s fallow; but assuring him: of 
what he, probably knows, that the 
« Entail” is out of all sight the best 
thing he has done, and shews his ge- 
nius to have stamina that will yet send 
forth still more vigorous shoots and 
shady branches. 

This is a Scots Magazine, and most 
of us are Scotsmen, who, to the admi- 
ration of the world, construct the edi- 
fice, and guard it, sword in hand ; 
but some Englishmen are in the sa- 
cred troop. To England we look, as'to 
a country in_advance of our’ 


land, in the knowledge arid of 
civilization. We despise the cant of 
ourcoun about modern Athens, ’ 


Parthenons, and so forth ; and glory 
in the name of “ Sawnies.” We are of 
the Land of Cakes—of William Wal-° 
lace, and Robert _Bruce—of Burns,’ 
Scott, and Christopher North. Our 
dearly beloved Southrons, thetefore, 
will not lay narrow nationalities to our 
pr : But -_ we take net 
of wondering w 
do more ny herself td enthes litera~ 
ture than she is now go en 
they who are. sprung of “ ’sefirst 
blood,” and.‘ have titles manifold;” 
do not lok into the heart of thet mas 
tional character. and 
naar ee 
peasantry—t 


Gomautincgeien: 





a6 Phe Bntail. Jaa, 
as to afford no materials for gifted men it be #n easy matter to beat all these 
to mould them. inte ‘ ifi- national painters hollow, and leave 
cations, and to enrich by the pos- them at the distance-post, pray do so, 
sessions of literature? Are and allowthem all to come hobblingin, 
there no labourers of hire to col- like so many broken-winded ones, or 
leet the harvest, or is there no harvest roarers, among shouts of derision from 


to collect ?. We wish to have an answer 
Serer sae 

annu in s 
that mack of her fielde ¢ E 


mosphere—redole 
country is refleeted in the mirror of 


imagination, and we are all a to 
see Auld Scotia’s ousther-bedien thee 
such ae new are 
arrogant set no doubt, 
the humblest ‘fs, and many 
we give ourselves, even down to 


the very yng not ote the 
Sate oomathing’ ve flond of thy 

to , ZOr 
Gs tid Tisch, tnd aware: 
will just trouble England to 


the multitude. 

Gentlemen of Cockaigne, we send 
the compliments of the season. 
You are a puny pen of Bantams, fea~ 
thered down to the toes, and assiduous 
crowers ; but little worth, either ‘for 
breeding or for battle. It seems that 
ou write books. Indeed! why, that 
is very comical. Do send us presenta- 
tion copies of your works, and we will 
review them. It seems you hate Galt. 
That is natural enough, for you pre- 
tend to admire Allan Cunningham. 
The strapping Nithsdale swain must 
look like an ogre eyeing a covey of 
em ies—what a flutter of wings when 
appears to give them their crowdy ! 
—what a elatter of pecking beaks !— 
what a strutting of toes in and toes 
out !—and what a reddening of cox- 
combs! Fowls and feathers |—Fee, 

fa, fum !—and farewell ! 
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" Puisque les choses sont ainsi, je pretend aussi avoir mon franc-parler. 


‘Tars is confessedly the age of con- 
fession,—the era of individuality—the 


is. now nothitig to any one individual. 
There areno longer — idiosyncrasies 
, our i 


Fs yr eal ppt, or 


D'ALEMBERT. 


Since, then, the whole tribe of which 
I am an unworthy member, have one 
by one poured out their souls into the 
confiding and capacious bosom of the 
meng 3 Since the goodly list of scrib- 
3, great and small, from the au- 
thor of Eloise to the inventor of Vor- 
tigetn—sinee the Wine-drinker, the 
Opium-eater, the H hondriac, and 
the Hypercritic, have in due succession 
* told their fatil stories out,” I can- 
not, in justice to my own importance, 
or honesty to the world, leave the 
blank unfilled, which stands. gaping to 
receive the Confessions of a Glutton, 
and thus put the last leaf on this branch 
of periodical personality. 
F have one appalling disadvantage 


seurvy to es. beside my contemporaries, in that 
Every thing is: involved in the simple’ want of sympathy which I am sure to 
possessives me and mi weall experience from readers in general. 
cry out in commen chorus, - Many a man will be too’ happy to ac- 

knowledge himself hypocondriacal—it 
Whiat shall I doto be for ever known, — iis the . Others are to be found 
» And.maketheegeto come mineown? § —in’-great abundance who will bravely 
































impending 
hasten to the performance of my duty, 
and I am proud to consider myself a 
kind of literary Curtius, leaping will- 
ingly into the gulf, to save my fellow- 
citizens by my own . 

The earliest date which I am able 
to affix. to the developement of my 
propensity is the month of August 

1764, at which period, being then pre- 
' ¢isely two years and two months old, 
4 remember well my aunt Griselda 
ing surprised me im an infantine 
but excess, for which she 
me with a very laudable se- 
verity. This circumstance made a 
great impression on me; and without 
at all lessening my ity, added 
considerably to my p’ . My vo- 
racity was infinite, and my cunning 
ran quite in a parallel line. I was 


*¢ Fox in stealth, wolf in greediness.” 


I certainly eat more than any six 
children, yet I was the very picture of 
starvation. Lank, sallow, and sorrow~ 
stricken, I seemed the butt against 
which stinginess had been shooting 
its shafts. I attacked one I met 
with the most clamorous for cakes 
or bread. I watched for visitors, and 
thrust my hands into their pockets 
with most piteous solicitings, while 
aunt Griselda bit her one anger, 
and my poor mother, who was a dif- 
ferent sort of person, used to blush to 
the eyes for shame, or sit silently 
ee ae 
toms of my disgraceful and incura 
disease. In the mean time every thing 
was essayed, every effort had recourse 
to, to soften down the savageness of 
my rage for food, or at least te turn 

aat I eat. > ~reaterasr~d I was 
pampered and. cram in- 
creasing years, like a Norfolk rae Bot 
I had an unlimited credit at the pastry- 
cook’s shop, and the rum of the kitchen 
at home, but in vain. The machinery 
of my stomach refused te perform its 
functions. I think I must swal- 


lowed every thing the wrong way, or 
have been unconsciously the prey of 


I was five feet ten inches high, eover- 
ed almost entirely with the 

that boys come home with at 
Christmas holidays 


plaint except not getting enough to 
eat. ; ; 
I am thus parti as to 
pearance at this period, in she hess, 
that by this exposure of an unvarnish- 


ture had stamped the i of gi 
iness upon me at my or b 
Seer 
¥, an u ing of : 
it was the ing charactetis« 
tic of my nature—no self-begot habit 
growing on by little and little, fostered 
by indulgence, and swelled out, until 
it became too: 


your compassion for my inadve 
enormities? .Must [ look in 
tain so enh out tas torch 
ing to out er- 
rors of invincible appetite—as forcible 
at least as the mvimcible. of 
heresy, for which even there is 
jurc To you I appeal, ye cooks. 
by profession—ye aloes 
vilege—to the whole board of 
men—to the shade of Mrs Glass,—to 
Mrs Rundell, Doetor Kitchener, and 


yearnings, one: : think, for those 
vietims whom ye lead inte the way ot 
temptation... . 
But lest this unswpported ‘to 
the melting charitiesot ind might 
be ineffectual in its naked exhibition, 
I shall proceed to cover it with a short 
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. * 


of some of the particular hor- 
to which I have been a for 
half a century, and:I thi 
be a hard heart that will then 
me its pity, and aravenous maw 
will not involuntarily close, to 
out possibility of sufferings 
mine. 
p to the age of fifteen, when I pre- 
sented the appearance faintly sketched 
I may be ee 
os bcally ising, 
ith nothing to distinguish my way 
of doing so from that common animal 
appetite which is given, in different 
proportions, to all that creep, or walk, 
or swim, or fly. Those vulgar glut- 
tonies, thus eating for eating-sake, un- 
connected with mental associations, 
have no interest and no dignity. A 
man who ies instinctively his want 
ey wi t choice or taste, is 
Epicuri de gre, , or ma’ 
be me sathom se the: Perens Tre. 
} the ancients, a wild-boar stuf- 
fed with the flesh of woes animal _ 
savoury, punning y upon the 
re ey a Such a man is:no bet- 
ter than a digesting automaton—a li- 
ving mass of forced meat—an anima- 
I was sent home from six successive 
schools, on various pretences ; but the 
true reason was, that inordinate’ cra- 
ving which no indulgence could satis- 
fy. I eat out of all proportion ; and 
my father was obliged to take me en- 
tirely to himself. My mother was 
miserable, but of inexhaustible gene- 
rosity; my aunt Griselda was dead, 
and I had no check upon me. Doc- 
tors'from all parts were consulted on 
my case. Innumerable councils and 
consultations were held, ineffectually, 
to ascertain whether that refrigeration 
of stomach, which they all agreed was 
the primal cause of my malady, was 
joined with dryness, contraction, vel- 
ication, or abstersion. They tried every 
remedy and every regimen, without 
success. The fact was, I wanted no- 
thing but food, for which they would 
have substituted physic. So that be- 
tween my mother and my physicians, 
I had 
mind 


i 


F 


cFEE 


both in abundance—and for the 
aswell as the body. The ¥vx- 
lazgsiev was plentifully supplied me by 
my father, for I had natural and 
loved reading. But the turn 
of my studies was bent towards deserip- 


tions of feasts and festivals. I devour- 


ed all authors, ancient or modern, who 
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bore at all upon my it. Appetite, 
mental as well as nae eer 
it fed on; and I continually chewed, 
as it were, the cud of my culinary: 
knowledge. I rummaged Aristophanes 
for the Grecian repasts, and thumbed 
over Macrobius and Martial for the 
Roman. While seizing on every de- 
licacy within my reach, I feasted my 
imagination with dainties not to be 
got at,—the Phrygian attigan, Ambra- 
cian kid, and Melian crane. I revered: 
the memory of Sergius Arata, who, we 
are told by Pliny, was the inventor of 
oyster- ; of Hortensius the orator, 
who first used peacock at supper ; of 
Vitellius, Apicius, and other illustri- 
ous Romans, ; 


Their sumptuous gluttonies and gorgeous 
feasts. 


These classical associations refined 
my taste, and seemed to impart a more 
acute and accurate power to my palate. 
As I began to feel their influence, I 
blushed for the former grossness of 
my nature, and shrunk from the com- 
mon gratification to which I had been 
addicted. I felt an involuntary loa 
thing towards edibles of a mean and 
low-lived nature. I turned with dis- 
gust from the common casualties of 
a family dinner, and began to view 
with unutterable abhorrence shoul- 
ders of mutton, beef, and cabbage, and 
the like. A feeling, I should rather 
say a passion, (the technical phrase at 
present for every sensation a little 
stronger than ordinary, ) a passion seem- 
ed to have taken possession of my 
mind for culinary refinements, diete- 
tic dainties—the delicata fercuia, fit 
only for superior tastes, but incom= 
prehensible to the profane. A new light 
seemed breaking on me ; a new sense, 
or at least ‘a considerable improvement 
on my old sense of tasting, seemed im- 
ene to me by miracle. My notions 
of the dignity of appetite became ex- 
panded ; I no longer looked on man as 


a mere masticating machine—the but~" 


cher and sepulchre of the animal world. 
I took a more elevated view of his 
powers and properties, and I felt as 
though imbued with an essence of 
pure and ethereal epicurism, if I ma 
so express myself—and why may 
not ?—my contemporaries would not 
flinch from the phrase. 

win A sem —— a er sort of man— 
i in ing, plain feeding, and 
soon. But he had his anti es,— 
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he lived to our times, he might .proba- 
bly have béen won over by a popular 


essay on the subject, which describes, 
in. pathetic , the manifold de- 
lights atten on that dish—the fat, 


which is no fat—the lean which is not 
lean—the eyes melting from their soc- 
kets, and other tender touches of de- 
scription... Be this as it may, my un- 
enlightened parent would never suffer 
roast-pig upon his table, and so it 
happened, that, at sixteen years of age, 
I had never seen one. But on the ar- 
rival of that anniversary, I was indul- 
ged by my mother with a most exqui- 
site and tender two-months porker, in 
all its sucking innocence, and succu- 
lent delight, as the prime dish in that 
annual birth-day feast, to which I was 
accustomed, iff my own apartment— 
all doors closed—no ingress allowed— 
no intruding domestics—no greedy 
companions to divide my indulgencies 


_—o eyes to stare at me, or rob me of 


a portion of the pleasure with which I 
eat in, as it were, in vision, the spirit 
of every anticipated preparation, while 
savoury fragrance was wafted to my 
brain, and seemed to float over my 
imagination in clouds of incense, at 
once voluptuous and invigorating. Ah, 
this is the true enjoyment of a feast ! 
On the present occasion, I sat in the 
full glory of my solitude—sublimely 
individual, as the Grand Lama of 
Thibet, or the Brother of the Sun and 
Moon. The door was fastened—the 
servant evaporated ; a fair proportion 
of pooner foundation—soup, fish, 
&c.— been laid in, secundum ar- 
tem—the mensa prima, in short, was 
just dispatched, when I gently raised 
the cover from the dish, where the 
beautiful porker lay smoking in his 
rich brown symmetry of form and hue, 
enveloped in a vapour of such delicious- 
ness, and floating in a gravy of inde- 
seribable perfection! After those de- 
lightful moments of dalliance (almost 
dearer to the epicure than the very 
fullness of actual indulgence) were 
well. over—after my palate was pre- 
pared by preliminary iuhalements of 
the odorous essence—I seized my knife 
and fork, and plunged in medias res. 
Never shall I forget the flavour of the 
first morsel—it was sublime! But oh! 
it was, as I may say, the last ; for lo- 
sing, in the excess of over-enjoyment, 
all presence of mind and management. 
of mouth, I attacked, without eco-. 
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nomy or method, my inanimate vic- 
tim. Itwas one of my extrava- 
gancies to conform ‘in these my 
solitary feasts to the strict 

of Roman custom. I began with an 
egg, and ended with an’ , and 
flung into the oe (as there was 
no fire, it being the summer season): 
a little morsel, as an-.offering to the 
dit patellarii. On this oecasion, how- 
ever, I forgot myself and my habits— 
I rushed, as it were, upon my prey— 
slashed right and left, on 

ling, mor RY body, and I 

flung aside the knife and fork—seized: 
in my hands the passive animal with 

indiscriminate voracity—thrust whole 

ribs and limbs at once into my mouth 

—crammed the delicious ruin by 

wholesale down my throat, until at) 
last my head began to swim—my eyes 

seemed starting from their sockets—a 

suffocating thickness seemed gather~ 
ing (no wonder) in my throat—a full-~ 

ness of brain seemed bursting through 
my skull—my veins seemed swelled 
into gigantic de—I lost all 
reason and remem , and fell, in 

that state, fairly under the table. i 

This, reader, is what we call, in com~ 
mon phrase, a surfeit. But what lan- 
guage may describe its consequences, 
or give a just ex ion to the suffer- 
ings itleaves behind? Thefirst awaken- 
ing from the apoplectic trance, as the 
lancet of the surgeon gives you a hint 
that you are alive, when the only taste 
upon the tongue—the only object in 
the eye—the only flavour in the nos 
tril, is the once- , but now deep~ 
loathed dish! The deadly we 
with which one turns, and twists, 
closes one’s lids, and holds:one’s nose, . 
and smacks a shut out, and 
stifle, and shake off the detested sight,: 
and smell, and taste :—but in vain, in: 
vain, in vain! But let me not press 
the point. Forty-two years have pass- 
ed since that memorable day—forty 
thousand recollections of that infernal 
pig have flashed across my brain, and 
fastened on my palate, and fumigated. 
my olfactories ; and there they are, 
every one, as fresh—What do I say? 
a million times more fresh and more 
intolerable than ever. “Faugh !—It 
comes. again. 

But if such were some of the local 
and particular waking miseries of my 
excess, what, oh what tongue may give 
utterance to, what pen pourtray, the 
intolerable terrors of my dreaming: 
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.For many months of 
Srestadiand geinfel re-etablachescnt T 
night—not respite 
for at leas lets heeadbedwatey tied 
wasting notidian itions of 
visions, each one more hi than 


the former. I mye and dreamt, and 
nothing but pig. Pork, in al its mul- 


tiplied and multiform modifications, 
was ever before me. = ible 


ES 


> 
in the mellow twilight of an au- 
evening, or the frosty rarefac- 
a winter's day, or a day in 
ing, it was all one—a sudden ex~- 
ion of vision has begun to open 


icied myself of Hebrew ex- 
, or Joseph, or Isaac 
te or a Caraite, as the case 


or ie bie iest of the sy- 
or an 0 dothen nem but 
a Jew, with every religious 
ion and antipathy strong fix- 
in my breast. A sudden expansion 


pant 


r 
rE 


Ho 


é » I say, began to open upon 
cae gale aan ais WP 


of tremendous aspect 


1 
: 
: 
Fy 
2 
E 


Ei 


A sickness and faintness 
to seize upon me at these 
turning my glances 
I was sure to see the clo 
impregnated with fantastic objects, all 
arising qut of associations connected 


# 
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pointed with the tusks of the detested 
animal. ‘The branches of the ‘trees 
were all at once converted to twisted 
and curling pig-tails. Atoms then 
seemed springing from the sand ; they 
were soon made manifest eon the 
rings and gambols of a litter of 
cishingyrentiiogn: They begantomul. 
ee what frightful celerity ! 
The whole earth was in a moment co- 
vered with them, of all possible va~ 
rieties of colours. They began to grow 
igger, and instantaneously they gain~ 
ed di ions that no waking eye can 
bring into any ible admeasure< 
ment. oa pr eee HO 
They r me in myriads, 
= in friendly discord,. while 
ives and forks seemed stuck 
in their hams, as they vociferated in 
their. way, “ Come eat*me, come eat 
me!” At other times 1 pursued them, 
in the frenzy of my despair, endea- 
vouring to catch them, but in vain; 
every tail was soaped, and as they slip- 
ped through my fingers they sent forth 
screams of the most.excruciating sharp- 
ness, and a laugh of hideous mockery, 
erying, in damnable chorus, “ What 
a bore, what a bore! Bubble and 
ueak! Bubble and squeak!” with 
er punning and piggish imperti- 
nencies of the same cut and pattern. 
Then, again, an individual wretch 
would contract himself to a«ommon- 
sized hog, and, rushing from behind 
between my legs, scamper off with 
me whole | s across the dé« 
sert ; then, ually expanding to his 
former monstrous magnitude, rise u 
with me into the skies, that seem 
always receding from our appreach, 
and stretching out to an interminable 


. immensity ; when the horrid brute on 


which I was mounted would give a 


o sudden kick and grunt, and fling me 


off, and I tumbled headlong 
thousands of thousands of fathoms, till 
I was at length landed in a pig-st 
at the very. bottom of all bottom 
its. we tient 
Wot ether tales T-aned to tenga’ 
myself suddenly placed in the heart of 
a pork-shop. In a moment I was as- 
sailed by the most overpowering steams 
of terrible perfume, the gravy of the 


fatal dish floating round my feet, and 
clouds of suffocating fragrance almost 
smothering me as. I stood. On a sud- 
den we thing began to move, im- 
mense Westphalian hams flapped to 
and fro, banged against my head, and 
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beat me from one side of the shop to 
the ao of bacon fll 
upon me, to 
ground, while a sea of he detestable 
gravy, flowed in upon me, and over 
frightful pigs’ faces joined 
themeelves together, and caught me in 
their jaws, when, called in by my 
shriek, which was ‘the expected si 
for their operations, three or four hor- 
rid-looking butchers rushed upon me, 
and, as a couple of them pinioned and 
held me down on my maske gr 
stuffed me to choking with por isla 
until Lawoke more dead than alive 
Once, and once only, I had a vision 
connected with this series of suffering, 
which I must relate, from its peculiar 
nature, and as the origin of a popular 
hoax long afterwards put upon the 
world. I pom one night, that pre- 
Toritimsle-herpsendings wiken 
or my marriage with a 
very beautiful girl of our neighbour- 
hood, to whom I was (whatever my 
readers may think) very tenderly.at- 
tached. a ways moe (0 
wa metho t, im Canterbur 
thedral. I ames at once cine dll 
a desire to examine the silent solemni 
ty of the Gothic pile. I entered, 
forget how., A rich strain of music 
was poured from the organ-loft, A 
mellow stream of light flowed in 
through the stained glass of the win- 
dows. -I was quite alone, and the 
most voluptuous tide of thought stole 
upon my mind. While I stood thus 
in the middle of the aisle, a distant 
door opened, and the bridal party 
entered. . My affianced spouse, sur- 
rounded by a clustre of friends, glit- 
tering with brilliant ornaments, and 
glowing: in beauty, approached me. 
I advanced to meet her, in unutterable 
delight; when, as I drew near, I saw 
that the appearance of every thing be- 
gan to change. The pillars seemed 
suddenly converted to huge Bologna 
sausages ; the various figures of saints 
-_ nd angele painted on the windows, 
tered into portraits of black 
bell the railings of the different 
enclosures took the curved form of 
spare ribs:; the walls were hung with 
Pig- ig-skin - tapestry y; the beautiful me- 
ody just before played on the organ, 
was followed by a lively and familiar 
tune; and a confusion of voices sung, 


“¢ The pigs they lie,” &c. 
Vor. XII. 
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cine bolic: 
p Many aod approach: | 


eee Ty 
ri) ¥ 

out from Pe 
lately her golden hair ; a thins 

of sausages eo ye 
necklace ; her bosom was.a piece of 


robe 

pebeld covering of ham-sandwiches ; 
" phi ons shoes were kicked, 
fr) rror! off a of pettitoes ; 
and her beautiful ote 
los pe ye wild boars !|— 

the hideous spectacle,. since 
miliar to the public, ty the f pine 
of Tue Pic-racep Lapy!!! Hurried 
on_by an irresistible and terrible i 
ulse, I rushed forward, t 

oathing, to embrace her ; when. in- 
stantly the detested odour of the hates 
ful gravy came .wpo' 
the leo he thedral s 


to an. 


* 







noOTmMoi, 


al gent. reed pease- 


pudding ; 
desperation, I ca arms. my 
hideous bride, whose bin my arm skin 
crackled in my embrace, as,I pressed 
to my bursting. bosom the everlasting 
fac-simile of a afm /—In after 

ears I took a fi chol oy- 
pain in setting t the a or 
the Pig-faced Lady. 

I will not press upon the reader the 
manifold miseries that attended 
subsequent surfeits, for a poh ar | 
more than five-and-twenty years. From 
what I have feebly sketched, some no- 
tion may be con ceived, of the nature 
and extent of my disorder. I need 
not, therefore, dwell on the. conse- 
quences of my second memorable ex- 
cess, which took place on the occasion 
of my eating turtle-soup for the first 
time. The misery in this matter was 
more from fright than from repletion ; 
for when, after the sacrifice of repeated 
helpings of calipash and calipee, I 
found my teeth immoveably stuck to- 
gether—in the style which my city 
readers well understand—I was seized 
with the horrible conviction that [had 
got a locked-jaw. Imagination worked 
so powerfully on sone occasion, that 
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when I had pulled my mouth wide- 's-flesh—no, never, never after the 
open, beyond even its natural capacity, _of the pig—it was a slip of the 
(which is not trifling, believe me, returned to England to sit 
reader,) I sat for hours, roaring out wn to plain beef and mutten ; con~ 
for a to punch in two or three vinced that I had come back to the 
of my front teeth, that I might real, healthy, honest standard of good 
some Smee’ chen ¥ gochett a -_ In — broad interval, mea 
quill. ‘Even when I y teco- which I have jumped over so rapidly, 
vered my senses, I was long before I I had many and many a visiting of 
could bear to sita moment with my direful consequence. At one time I 
mouth shut, from the dread of a re- fancied that I was doomed to die of 


the ing again 
ing tortoises; the clammy glutinous 
— the green fat—but enough of 


- Repeated ings like these broke 
in upon the crust of my constitution, 
if I may use the trope ; so that when 
I became of age, and possessed of a 

d fortune without incumbrance, 
the demise of my father, and the 
second marriage of my mother, (who 
by that step forfeited her jointure, and 

with it every claim on my regard,) I 
was in appearance a middle-aged man, 
and in mind a septuagenary, of the 
common. sort I mean—lI, like old Bur- 
ton, had “ neither wife nor children” — 
my early attachment—my beautiful 
neighbour—the protot me 
the repetition, A !—but she, you 
know, she—the Lapy was lost to me 
forever ! She had but one failing, poor 

, just then coming 

into fashion ; and she took it 

into her head, that if she 
me, I should play the 

of the wolf with the Little Red Rid- 
~ and eat her up one night in 

To avoid this unusual and un- 
comfortable consummation of our nup- 
tials, she discarded my suit altogether, 
and I lost her forever. To get over 
the effects of this blow, I resolved to 
look for consolation in the joys of fo- 
~ cookery. I determined to trave!, 

I did travel, in pursuit of what I 
never have been able to discover—the 
art of allaying an uncontrolable ap- 
petite. As for the love affair, I soon 
swallowed my grief. 

shall not enumerate my adven- 
tures in distant countries, nor detail 
‘my observations on — foreign to 

my . Ne sutor ar ome . 

I hell therefore merely say, that ha- 

eaten eeeds France, macaroni 
at Naples, o rida in Spain, opium 
in Turkey, comekofiets te Eayet % 

horse- in Arabia, t- 
in India, cat’s-flesh in China, and 


fe 





starvation, and the excruciating ago- 
nies then endured from cholics and 
indigestions (proceeding from my even 
more than natural efforts to eat up to 
the standard of sufficiency) beggar all 
description. On another eccasion a 
horrid apprehension oppressed me, 
that I should one day—but how ex- 
press myself in English? I cannot ; 
and I should have been silent perforce, 
did not the delicacies of the French 
language come in to my aid—that I 
should one day, me crever le ventre! 
To guard against this expected cala- 
mity, I had a pair of stays made—yes, 
reader, I was the first of the dandies 
—the lacing and uniacing of which, 
before and after meals, was attended 
with torments more horrible than 
those pelting and pitiless showers, 
imagined by Dante for the Gluttons 
of his Inferno. 

I forget precisely how many years 
have eee since the exhibition of 
fat Lambert. It is enough to know, 
that I went to see the show.. I saw 
him.—Would that I never had! Oh, 
Heavens ! what agonies has that sight 
cost me! The by-standers who obser- 
ved me as I entered the room, burst 
into a loud and involuntary laugh— 
and no blame to them ; for never was 
there a more ludicrous contrast than 
Lambert was to me, and I to Lam- 
bert. I am six feet five inches and a 
half high in my stockings ; extremely 
like Justice Shallow, only taller, “like 
to a man made after supper of cheese- 

rings, for whom the case of a treble 

autboy would make a mansion ;”— 
and I will venture to say that the 
skeleton of the Irish giant, dressed in 
my habiliments, and its back turned, 
might be taken for my figure by my 
nearest acquaintance. You all remem- 
ber, readers, what Lambert's figure 
was. I do, alas! at any rate!—The 
very instant I saw him, the notion 
struck me that I had become his se- 
cond-self—his ditto—his palpable echo 
—his substantial shadow—that the ob- 
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servers laughed at our *‘ double trans- 
formation,” for he was become me at 
the same time—that I was exhibiti 
as he then was,—and, finally, that 











was dying of excessive fat. The idea 
was like an electric shock, and in one 
moment I felt that the double identity 
was completed—that the metamorpho- 
sis of i —e her oe 3 oat 
over again in the of m a 
the i onepectiehde te tn, was 
Lambert, and Lambert me !—I shot 
out of the exhibition-room—rushed 
into the street—quitted the confines 
of the city—ran up towards Ham 
stead-hill—tried back again, and made 
off in the direction of the river, endea- 
vouring in vain to shake off the horrid 
phantasm that had seized upon my 
mind. I darted along with lightning- 
epeed, my long legs seemed to fling 
selves out mee grommet as if 
they no more belonged to me than 
Grimaldi’s do to him, yet I fancied 
that I crept with the pace of a tor- 
toise—that my fat totally prevented 
my quicker motion—that I should be 
to death between the hedges, 
the turnpikes, or the iages that 
passed me—and thus I ran in the mid- 
dle of the road, vociferating for assist- 
hting against the foul fiend, 
wed by a crowd of draggle- 
blackguards, till I reached the 
banks of the river, and saw myself re- 
flected in the stream. Oh, Heavens! 
what a delightful sight was that ! 


*¢ Then like Narcissus - 


ance, 
and fo! 
tailed 
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But I must leave unfinish- 
ed, and come at last to a full stop ; for I 
fear I am enka tee the privilege 


—poaching upon e—of some 
contemporary hypochondrie If so, if 
any may have the way in giving 


to the world, like me, their real unex 
cquereted Confessions, I can oniy com- 
plain, with the modern poet who ac- 
cused Shakespeare of forestalling: his 
thoughts, that they, be they who they 
may, have very unhandsomely and 
plagiaristically anticipated my own 
original lucubrations. And now ha- 
ving fairly unbosomed my sins, if they 
are sins, 1 trust to receive from a grate- 
ful public, in whose interest alone have 
I compiled these sheets, the absolution 
which should always follow. confes- 
sion. Then, as is usual-in these cases, 
that having disgorged my over-loaded 
conscience, I may be ed to re- 
turn to my old courses—following in 
this the example of Cesar, who, ac- 
cording to Cicero, post cenam vomere 
volebat, ideoque largius edebat. Should 
any harsh hearer or ri reader be 
inclined to constrain the bowels of his 
compassion, and still deny me pardon, 
to him I beg to propose a question in 
the words of our immortal Bard, which 
he may answer the next time we meet 
at dinner,— 
6¢ m= Tf litile faults - 
Shall not be wink’d at, how shall we stretch 
our eye,- . 
When capital crimes, chew’d, swallow'd, 
and di ted, 
Appear before us !”” 
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We think it our duty, for the sake 
of our English Readers, to say a ex f 
few words about some matters whic 
are so perfectly understood by every 
one in Scotland, (however certain peo- 
ple may be interested in disguising 
what they know and feel, ) that it would 
be worse than idle to address any words 
about them to our readers here—We 
allude to the affair of the Rectorship, 
or,,as it has been absurdly called, the 

; ip of the University of 
em The subject is really so very 
h that had we seen a single pa- 
ragraph of common veo hay it, in 
any one newspaper, Scotch or English, 
prea eer bandon quite contented 
with copying it. But the fact is, that 
nobody to have comprehended, 
in the t degree, the real nature 


and character of the affair: nobody, at 
all events, has spoken or written as if. 
he did ; and observing with what zeal 
the Whig press in England is trum- 
peting Sir James Mackintosh, and 
magnifying his triumph, we must just 
entreat the forgiveness of our friends 
for a two or three pages with 
a very brief and plain statement of 
the true facts of the case. 

We are well aware that the Whig 
news-writers in London are, for the 
most part, Seotchmen—more’s’ the 
shame and the pity !|—but humble in 
every possible point of view as these 
creatures are, is not one even of 
them that does not know quite well how 

is thei ition that he has been 


ng himself to. They all know what 
sort of a thing the Rectorship of Glas- 
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THESE must really not be suffered to 
nourish the exquisitely absurd notion 
- that Sir James Mackintosh, Knight, 
‘has been here to receive a compliment 
resembling, even in genus, any of those 
high marks of distinction forwhich the 
first Noblemen and Statesmen of Enc- 
LAND are accustomed to be competitors 
on the banks of the Cam or the Isis. 
In fact, there is 2 kingdom of Congo as 
well as a kingdom of England—but 
nothing beyond a sucking baby sup- 
poses that the two kings are the same 
sort of ns in rank and dignity. 
The Rector of Glasgow stands in just 
the same relation to the High Steward 
of Oxford or Cambridge. 
~* The “ University’ of Glasgow is 
of two things ; first, a school 
where boys from twelve years of age, 
up to sixteen or seventeen, are instructed 
in the first elements of Classical learn- 
ing—for they do not know even the 
alphabet of the Greek tongue when 
they are matriculated—and also, in the 
first elements of Mathematics, Logic, 
Ethies, &c. ; and secondly, of an in- 
stitution in which lectures are deliver- 
ed on Medicine, Law, and Theology, 
for the benefit of those of rather riper 
years. The boys who attend the school 
are dressed in gowns of red frieze, the 
sleeves of which they convert, by cast- 
ing knots and inserting brickbats, into 
very decent weapons of offence, during 
the hours of relaxation which their 
masters permit them to enjoy. In 
everysense of the word, they are boys— 
many of them, indeed, might be more 
ly styled children—and miser- 
ably filthy little urchins the far greater 
part of them are. To dream of com- 
poring them with the boys of Eton, or 
estminster, or Winchester, or Har- 
row, either in regard to external ap- 
, Or manners, or what is of 
Sedhiee tawpettainne than all, in regard 
to scHoLARSHIP, would be about as 
absurd, as it would be to compare a 
Spouting Club in Cheapside with the 
British House of Commons. The 
Charter House boys, for example, are 
@ hundred miles above them in every 
species of respectability. 

But—It is in these boys alone that 
the right of electing what they call 
their Rector Magnificus has been, and 
is now vested. No doubt they acquired 
the right at a period when children 
were not the wearers of the red frieze 
gown—but that is a matter of no im- 


gow is: but their readers do not; and portance; soit is that they do possess 
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the right to make this election—and 
more, that they alone possess it. When 
people in England read of an Univer- 
sity Election, they naturally conceive 
that thé electors are, as with them- 
selves, the men who have finished their 
education at that University, and taken 
some of its higher: degrees. They 
know that at Oxford and Cambridge 
nobody has a vote in any such matters 
until he has been at least seven years 
a member of the University—they 
know that there the young gentlemen 
actually studying in College at the 
time have no more to do with such 
matters than the man in the moon, 
and knowing that these are persons 
entitled, for the most part, to be called 
men, how should it ever be imagined 
that in a Scotch University boys are 
not only admitted to do that from 
which these men are excluded—but 
that they alone are admitted to do so? 
Yet-such is the fact. Not only have 
the persons whose education is at an 
end no concern in this election ; even 
those whose education is going on have 
nothing to do with it after they have 
ceased to belong to the school part of 
the seminary. The moment one of 
these boys becomes a stripling, he be- 
comes of course a student either of 
divinity, or of medicine, or of law— 
from that moment—that is to say, from 
the moment he is seventeen or eigh- 
teen years old at the utmost,—he 
ceases to wear the red frieze gown, 
and has nothing whatever to say as to 
this most pure and enlightened fran- 
chise. He is a non togatus : he cannot 
wear the gown: and he consequently 
cannot vote. He has left the ‘school, 
and he is no longer entitled to balance 
and reward the merits of the Sir 
James Mackintoshes, and the Mr 
Francis Jeffreys of the age.-—The only 
— men who do possess the privi- 
ege of voting along with about a 
THOUSAND noisy and illiterateurchins, 
are the Professors—about twenty in 
number. 

In former times, the absurdity of 
having such mere -boys for electors, 
was productive of no bad effects—or 
rather it was productive of no effects 
at all, good, bad, or indifferent: The 
lads made it a rule to obey the direc- 
tion of their respective masters—so 
that, in effect, the election lay with 
the Professors of the University.—But 
a variety of causes has operated so as 
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‘to produce an entire change as to all 
this. First of all, the Professors them- 
selves were so imprudent as to intro- 
‘duce politics—the Rector has a vote in 
the deliberation of the Senatus Acade- 
-‘micus, and the Whigs must try to 
have a Whig, the Tories a Tory. Ac- 
cordingly, for many years a disgrace- 
ful scene was exhibited—one Profes- 
‘sor recommending one man, another 
-Professor. recommending another— 
Boys of thirteen or fourteen years of 
age attending the prelections of both 
‘these Professors, deciding which of 
their teachers had given the sager ad- 
vice—cabals of all sorts—jealousy— 
spleen—the suspicion at least of pro- 
fessorial favour or disfavour, following 
according to the vote given—in a word, 


’ a shameful disruption of the most im- 


portant ties which bind together those 
whose duty it is to speak with autho- 
rity, and those whose duty it ought to 
be to listen with silence and respect.— 
‘This degrading spectacle was repeated 
for a succession of years—but it was 
‘at length terminated by the good sense 
of the Professors. Weary of the dis- 
‘gusting occurrences which were conti- 
nually taking place, they laid their 
heads together, and agreed that a 
.Whig should have it the one election, 
and a Tory the next.—‘‘ Time about 
fair play,” is a good old adage; and, 
more especially, as the Rectorship is 
really a thing of no sort of importance 
in any point of view whatever, per- 
haps this was just as equitable an ar- 
rangement as any that could have been 
ted to that learned and -respec- 
table body—and, on the whole, the 
arrangement “ worked well.” 
Gentlemen of eminence, in some 
way or other, but all belonging to 
the neighbourhood of Glasgow, were 
elected. Mr Campbell of Blythswood 
(one of the best of tories) was elec- 
ted—he was a member for the any, 
and possessed of t estates in that 
part of that poe ee and his ancestors 
conferred benefits on the Univer- 
sity itself. Mr Kirkman Finlay was 
elected—he was at that time a Whig, 
or at least was thought to be so—but 
he was. one of the first and most intel- 
ligent merchants in the world, and the 
jority of the electors were the sons 
of the merchants and manufacturers of 
Glasgow—he was, moreover, the Chief 
Magistrate of their city, and he was 
its representative in a a t for the 
time. Lord Archibald Hamilton was 


Pindicia Gaelice. oe 
elected—he- was a man of. talents, and 


a member of a noble family, which in 
former times conferred tions of 
the most important kind on the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow.—So. far all was 
well.—But Tue Wurtes, who every- 
where, but especially in Scotland, are 
the enemies of every thing like repose 
and. order, thought that by a little 
management they might convert this 
paltry election aes instrument for 
serving some of their own 

poses, and THEY Fwd 9 we steer 
the boys, thereby win them to them- 
selves, and in defiance of the Professors 
of both parties, perpetuate this precious 
‘Rectorship as a sort of emma for 
themselves. They for w nothing, 
either. in object.or in means, can ever 
be too low, resolved to set these child- 
ren permanently at variance with their 
preceptors, that they might have the 
opportunity, for it really amounts to 
nothing more, of spouting a couple of 
Whig orations per annum, in the Com- 
mon-hall of Giang College. And it 
—— by dint of the most des- 
picable but unwearied intriguing, 

have at length attained this ae 
cent object of their ambition. 

Mr Francis Jeffrey was the first per 
son elected after the system of dispute 
was revived. He is a person. of consi-~ 
derable talents, and at one time: he 
was a person of considerable reputation 
in the world of letters. He isan emi- _ 
nent barrister and reviewer, and he 
had received his education at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow ; and, altogether, 
nobody certainly could have had much 
right to say that he was not entitled 
to receive from such a body of electors 
any such mark of attention as. they 
might have it in their power to bestow. 
But how did Mr Jeffrey acquit himself 
on the occasion? Why, just as a cle- 
ver man, who happens from excess of 
vanity to mistake himself for a man 
of genius, is very apt to do—like a 
ine. He ae yo w not in the 
modest style is. predecessors, to 
make a little speech to the boys, and 
eat a great dinner with their masters, 
but he went witha mighty train .of 
* ~teapiInc Wuics.’—He made a 
speech, the te of which was but 
too perceptible in the midst of all his 
 anpanon electors. He was attended 

y men all of them politicians, most of 
them political i of a. very 
humble class. He instituted a. prize, 
produced a medal,. and did all he.could 
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his wings, as proud as 
barley pecans : at scratched a 
-corn out of a dunghi 
But the great matter a make 
assurance doubly sure of a Whig suc- 
cessor for this worthy. The whole of 
the Professors, (with just two exce 


ao all Scotland has so much reason 
to be But no—Sir Walter was 
a Tory, and that was check-mate to 
the pacific Professors: for it was suf- 
ficient to set every Whig engine at 
ne a tga zeal and energy, 

e noble purpose of bringing in 
—whom a Mackintosh ! ! ! 
And accordingly, in due season, west- 
ward once again moved our illustrious 
Aristarchus, and he and his two hum- 
ble adherents and worshippers in the 
Senatus, and a majority of the child- 
ren, did elect that ‘* chevalier sans 
peur et sans reproche.” 

Now, we have, imprimis, to observe, 
that neither Sir Walter Scott nor Sir 
James Mackintosh had any. right, or 
title of any sort, tobe Rector of the Uni- 

ity of Glasgow. Neither of them be- 

in any sense, to that Univer- 
sity—neither of them had been edu- 
cated there, nor even lived in its vici- 
nity ; and there was no propriety what- 
ever in introducing the novelty of a 
Rector that had no sort of connexion 
with the institution ; and, according- 
ly, we have no doubt neither of them 
would ever have dreamt of such a 
thing. Sir Walter, it is now well 
known, never heard of the affair at all 
until the election was over; and we 
are willing to believe that the case 
pan may in so far—the same 
ith Sir James Mackintosh. To sup- 
pose that any Scotchman, at all above 
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Joseph Hume, could, for any other 


than a Pp , have been ambi- 
tious —_— a distinction, would be 
too absurd. We can scarcely be soun- 
charitable as to imagine that Sir James, 
even as he is situated in some parti- 
culars, could have deemed it possible 
that such a “ cock-chicken’s feather” 
should do his cap any service. But, 
laying all these preliminary matters 
out of view, we really must be permit- 
ted to say, that we are sorry to find 
that Whig calumnies, and Whig flat- 
teries, have been able to persuade even 
a knot of children, that twosuch names 
could be put in competition in any — 
Christian country. We shall not stoop, 
however, to waste one word upon this 
matter, since we are addressing, it is 
to be hoped, grown readers. 

But now sere the grand affair of 
the speeches. Mr Jeffrey's claims a 
little notice in the first place, because 
it was the first delivered ; and we have 
no hesitation in saying, that we consi- 
der it to have been as precious a dis~ 
play of dishonesty and dirtiness—(we 
mean public political dishonesty, and 

ic political dirtiness,)—as ever 
isgraced the lips of a man of any 
thing like talents. It was dishonest 
throughout, dishonest in cute et entus, 
because it said nothing of politics, the 
only thing that was in the speaker's 
mind. Is there that sucking pig in 
Brentford that can be persuaded that 
any man, laying politics entirely out 
of view, would ever dream of meution- 
ing the name of Sir James Mackintosh 
in the same breath with that of Sir 
Walter Scott, to a body of. British 
youth—above all, of Scottish youth— 
and this, too, within the walls of a 
building reared and maintained solel 
for the promotion of LITERATURE 
Is there that “‘ thrice-sodden ass,” whe 
believes that. Francis Jeffrey in his 
heart conceives Sir James Mackintosh’s 
pamphlets, either in or out of the - 
Edin Review, to be equal in me~ 
rit with the works of the greatest and 
most popular author of this most rich 
and inventive age of English litera- 
ture? What is it that Mr Francis 
wished to convey, (for the question is 
not as to what he really thought) when 
he dared to speak of Sir James Mack- 
intosh as being superior to Sir Walter 
Scott “ in what is properly called 
learning?” What does the doctissimus 
Francisculus mean by “ ing ?” 
Did he ever read Ivannoz? Did:he 
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mean Greek? He abused Pinpaz in 


his Review, as Lord B ago 
told -him. Is ‘it: vada? Conk Sir 
James Mackintosh write one hexame- 
ter? Did Sir James Mackintosh prove 
himself to be a scHotar by reading 
the old song about “ Hae Siudia,” &e. 
the miost hacknied quotation in all the 
world, off a paper in his hand, to the 
assembled of the w ma~ 
nufacturers? Is the * Vindicie Gal- 
lice” a classical work, merely because 
its title is Latin, and its author a 
friend and correspondent of Dr Parr ? 
Is Sir James Mackintosh a David Hume, 
merely because he = advertised a 
“ History of En ” 

What, in promt of wonder and 
admiration, is it that Sir James Mack- 
intosh has done? His “ Vindicie Gal- 
lice,” is a raw, ish, flowery rhap- 
sody, of which he himself must long 
ago be ashamed. His only other ac- 
know work is an Introductory 
Leeture,” of which he himself wisely 
thinks little, and will not suffer it to 
be reprinted. His contributions to 
the Edinburgh Review are dull, hea- 
vy, lifeless, inert masses of prosing, 
for which he is Spore ¢/ glad, no 
doubt, to be paid now and then a few 
guineas by Mr Francis Jeffrey. But 
still the question recurs, ““ What has 
he done?” And, laying politics out of 
view, we once more assert, in the face 
of men and angels, that every man, 
Whig or Tory, who speaks his mind, 
must answer, “™ He has done no- 
THING.” It is all in fieri ; it is all on 
the ipse dirit of Sir James, or on the 
ipsi dizerunt of the Whigs. Thesame 
Whigs who pronounced Queen Caro- 
line to be’ “‘ pure as unsunned snow,” 
have ounced that, politics being 
entirely kept out of view, there is no 
literary man now living, “‘ who “ be 
preferred, or even compared,”—these 
are little ’s big words—“ to Sra 
James Mackrntosn!!! Oh! hour of 
rapture, of , Of beatitude, for 
* the men ont and not of deeds !’’ 
Oh! hours of blissful consolation, 


‘To Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown, 
Our fathers of the Row.” 


Oh, triumph of triumphs! Oh, puff 
of puffs! Our friend Coulburn is but 
a type — thou puffer of the first 


But oe stop a moment,” we think we 
hear some one that-does not read the 
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pata y ar , * Stop a moment; 
bee this?” Gentle rear of 
Blackwood, ignorant e daily press, 
we heartily with thy i 
ings of astonishment ! ' 

et the fact, , Most gentle 
reader—the fact’ is indeed so. Yes, 


reader, Mr Francis Jeffrey, a well- 
known practitioner at a 
bar, but a person whose only acknow- 
leged work is the Account of “ Beau- 
ty,” not the “ Beauty” in Bracebridge- 
Hall, but the “ Beauty” in Macvey 
Napier —this Mr Francis Jeffrey — 
nay, start not, it is quite true—this 
identical Francisculus, did really stand 
up in a great hall full of children, 
yet containing some men, and there 
and then he did deliberately, and in 
cold blood, utter Ais opinion, Francis 
Jeffrey’s opinion, as to the relative’ li- 
terary merits of Sir James Mackintosh 
and Sir Walter Scott. What the opi- 
nion was, is nothing to our ote 
pu ; but, ona Five, if t be 
faith in man, he did deliver us opi+ 
nion s ot é 
There is nothing to 
We have at length cant our 
matum. The age of mere brass is 
over. 
That little Mr Francis Jeffrey,when 
seated in his little library, with a little 
pair of tallows unsnuffed before him, 
a little red night-cap on his head, and 
a little tumbler of hot rien 8 wa- 
ter at his elbow, should think himself 
entitled to say ** wz,” and to indite, 
with the air of one having authority, 
puffs of books written by Whigs, ot 
me by Constable, or quizzes of 
ks written by Tories, and publish- 
ed not by Constable—this is mucu ; 
—but still we are accustomed to it, 
and a, other things of the same 
sort, and indignationem minuit wsus. 
But here quite a new picture is open: 
ed upon our admiring gaze. Here we 
have not only the stimulants of se- 
erecy, toddy, and L.1500 per annum 
all awanting, but we have even the 
“ wer,” the Editorial “ Nos,” inter 
desideranda. ‘* Farewell, a long fare- 
well to all my we-ness! Here am I— 
here I'am, le !—Here am I, 
Francis Je rey author = the article 
** Beauty” in the En ia Brit- 
uasie, oat of a sete teoet Col i 
and tea-drinking, signed F. J. in the 
Edinburgh Review.—Here am I, come 
to tell you what are the characters, 
public and private, of Sir Walter Scott 


this: 
ulti- 


' 





existence—indeed he is the greatest 
wh exist—but when 
you come to s of learning, accom- 
plishment, &c. &c. the author of the 
* Vindicie Gallice” is still the man 
my He wrote that admi- 
rable article on Poland in my last 
ber. Iam to have another on 
Greece from him for my next Num- 
ber. Politics should be entirely laid 
out of view in an university ; but I 
am sure, that, looking at the whole 
career of my illustrious friend 
James Mackintosh, and hearing 
= have heard me about 
vate purity and amenity, you 
will at once perceive that Sir Walter 
is, after all, rather a humbug com- 
pared with him! Vote, vote by all 
means for Sir James—Madame de 
Stael always said he was one of the 
most ‘penetrating men she had ever 
known—do, vote for Sir James, and I 
will come to Glasgow, and be present 
at his Installation ; and I will come 
with my tail on, like the great Chief- 
tain of Clanjamphrey, as I am—for I 
will make Cockburn, and John Mur- 
ray, and Tom Thomson, and Tom- 
my Kennedy, come too—and, per- 
aps, even some graver dunniwassels 
of my clan, when they are convinced 
this is quite an unpolitical business, 
will also descend from their high 
sphere, and come along with us for 
once—for they are old, very old 
friends of Sir James’s—they knew 
him, both of them, when he was only. 
Mister James—they knew him ere 
Warr was hanged, or Geratp ba- 
nished.”—Upon my faith, Mr Francis, 
your speech was a whacker! and now 
do say, ‘pon honour, that this g/oss is 
an unfair one ; or, if you do not dare 
* say any thing of the sort, hear 
OPE. 
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* And you, who seek to give and merit 
e 

Who boldly bear a critic's noble name, 

Be sure YouRSELF, and YOuR OWN 


_. REACH you know, 
How far your Genius, Taste, and Learn- 


ing 895 
Launch not beyond your depth, but be 
discreet 


And mark that point where Brass and 
BraveEny meet.” 


Vindicie Gaelice. 
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So much for Jeffrey. We are almost 
sorry to say any thing farther and 
more di about his successor. ‘Sir 
James Mackintosh is, no doubt, aman. 
of very considerable talents. The ori- 
gin from which he has raised himself 
is-so humble that it must be so> 
indeed, every one disgusting thing. 
about: “‘ the Philosophe Beau of un- 
loveable Stael,” asserts and proclaims. 
the magnitude of his merits. We ad- 
mit them. ‘ 

We do not say that Sir James isa 
blockhead ; on the contrary, we’ con-: 
sider Mr Jéffrey as a clever man, and 
Sir James as able to eat three Jeffreys. 
But our respect for Sir James Mackin- 
tosh’s talents is founded entirely on 
two or three speeches which we have 
happened to him deliver in the 
House of Commons ; and our wonder 
is simply upon what grounds (these 
speeches and all the rest of his politi-. 
cal merits being laid out of view) even 
a Francis Jeffrey could dare to talk.of 
him as a great man. 

He himself speaks more decently — 
he distinctly tells the Glasgow urchins 
(we shall give his own words:) “ In 
me, gentlemen, you have selected a 
person who has little claim to your 
favour beyond the love of letters, a 
warm attachment to his native coun- 
try, and an honest performance of pub- 
lic duty ; for in every other respect I. 
should-hold out to you, as a warning, 
the unfortunate effect of that variety 
of pursuits which has so long retarded. 
the execution of the literary ‘projects 
of my youth, and has converted intoa 
period of anxious and fearful labour, 
the approaches of that age which ex- 
cuses some remissness and industry, 
and tempts to some indulgence of re- 
pose.” Upon which text many com- 
ments might be fastened ; but.we 
shall-content ourselves with just.ask- 
ing Sir James Mackintosh, firstly, What 
he means by his love of letters ?. Is it 
so indeed that a mere taste for reading, 
together with an occasional itch for 
scribbling, may constitute a. claim. to 
the Lord Rectorship of the U—niver- 
sity of Glasgow? Secondly, How has 
Sir James Mackintosh shewn his warm 
attachment to his native country? 
The answer is plain—by writing in the 
Edinburgh Review, by presiding at 
the Edinburgh Fox Dinner, and. by 
retaining, after an absence of thirty 
years, the charming brogue of “ the 
County of Nairn. Thirdly, What.is 
it that entitles Sir James Mackintosh 
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to represent himself as so eminent! 
distinguished by honesty ——in the 
discharge of public duty? Does he 
mean to insinuate that he is the only 
honest man, or member of Parliament, 
now alive? Fourthly, What is the 
meaning of all that palavering about 
retard: een and a laborious old 
age? Is this the old per pant 
once more ?—Is this still the crambe 
recocta of “‘'The History of England ?” 
—We. fear that such has been Sir 
James's weakness, and we are truly 
sorry for it. 
; On the same rab gy sen ee A 
rey, Esq., convinced at le wi 
Pope, that they only should “ censure 
freely who have written well,” publish- 
es an excellent treatise, novel, or poem, 
on that same happy day, will Sir 
James Mackintosh, —— publish an 
excellent history—on illustrious 
day also will Mr Henry Cockburn ut- 
ter a speech, ‘ excelled by no speci- 
men of forensic eloquence in ancient 
or in modern times”-—-on that ever 
glorious day will some Tory master of 
the lyre proclaim, 


‘* Sir James genteel, and Jeffrey six feet 
high,” 


eunanene 9 Sah em 
the most sincere in applauding his dic- 
tum. About the same period, some 
Wuie will present a petition to the 
House of Commons, anent the Regis-~ 
ter-Office in Edinburgh—the Scotch 
Jury Court will be oppressed with 
cases—Professor Leslie will invite Dr 
Olinthus Petre to cards and supper 
—Hogg write another Chaldee MS.— 
Glengarry establish his title to the 
Lordship of the Isles—and Ensign 
and Adjutant Odeherty sport the grand 
cross of the Cacique of Poyais, his 
nie had 
'e a t many more topics 
to touch aerate gro our jimits forbid 
farther expatiation. If there be any 
body who wishes to find more evidence 
as to the humbug of the totally unpo- 
kitical views, which influenced Mr Jef- 
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frey in his of Sir James 
Mackintesh among the boys of Glas- 
gow, let him look to the Scotch news- 
papers of the week immediately succeed- 
ing. - He will there see that Sir James 
took the chair at the Fox Dinner in 
Edinburgh, and was buttered by Mr 
Cranstoun for the Vindicie Gallice— 
that Sir James, in return, buttered Mr 
Cranstoun, ring the speech in his 
own laudation to be “ one of the most 
beautiful speeches that ever fell from 
human lips.” He will there see, that 
Mr Jeffrey (‘ the delight,” as Sir. 
James expressed it, “ equally of his 
hearers and readers,”) buttered him- 
self, sung palinode, and toasted Ra- 
picaL Rerorm likea man, He will 
there see that Mr Abercrombie but- 
tered Mr John Clerk; and that. Mr 
Cockburn buttered Joseph Hume ; 
and that Mr L, Horner buttered Mr 
James Gibson; and that Sir J, Mac- 
kintosh buttered Lord Johnny Russel ; 
and that Mr John A. Murray butter- 
ed the Lord Rosslynn; and that the 
Lord Glenorchy buttered Sir Ronald 
: iE that Mr R. “e 
uttered Mr Henry Brougham ; 

that Mr P. Brown buttered Lord 
Archibald Hamilton; and that. Mr 
Cranstoun buttered Earl ios 3 and 
that Major Hay buttered Lans- 
down ; and that Dr Thomson buttered 
Dugald Stewart ; and that Sir Renald 
Fergusson buttered Rothiemurchus ; 
and that they all buttered each other, 
re ene the vor besides, un- 

one in 

Upright, posers enlightened, 
charming, amoene Whigs! Long may 
such butter be melting on your lips, 
and such gall boiling in your bosoms 
Long may yefind, in fulsome 
of flattery among yourselves, the 
consolation which universal con 
and sgh wa — Lr ant 
Long, very long, may Mr y 
his contributors—and soon, oh very 
soon, may we have “ The History of 
Engla nd a y 
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‘ANTI-PHRENOLOGIA ; 


“A PLAIN STATEMENT OF OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE SYSTEM OF DRS GALL 
AND SPURZHEIM. 


- [We have already said, that in our opinion, Fool and Phrenologist are terms 


as nearly synonimous as can be foun 
wor domialaas 


ed the Edinburgh Phrenologica 


in a language. One writer in this 
Society, by one article, equal 


to yaw in Arbuthnot or Swift. The Phrenzied called out against wit, 
and clamoured for pure argument. Here they have it, and with a vengeance. 


Cc. NJ 


Sect. I.—On the Legitimate Province of Reason, and the Nature of Gall and 
Spurzheim’s pretended experiments. 


Our assertions, say the phrenolo- 
gists, relate not to the reasonableness 
' of hypotheses, but to the correctness of 
observations. It is therefore unphilo- 
sophical to call in question any doc- 
trines of ours, on the ground of their 
apparent ‘absurdity. A fact may be 
st e, but it iain be absurd. and 
- would not many of the most familiar 
- facts in nature a , if they were as 
new to the world as those which Gall 
and Spurzheim have discovered, to be 
just as wonderful as they? The latter 
seem altogether me le to mere a 
priori reasoners, on the very same prin- 
ciple on which the fact of woe be- 
coming solid was deemed incredible by 
.the Indian king. In the one case, as 
in the other, statements of facts are 
discredited, only because they are op- 
posed, in the absence of experience, to 
pte-conceived opinions. A wise man 
' however, candidly to acknow- 
that he is altogether unqualified 
to judge of the truth or falsehood of 
our system, until he has made our ex- 
periments, and determined their re- 
sults. 
Such is the simple statement of an 


a which, in one shape or an- 
ogee itself in almost every 
the works of Gall and Spurz- 

, and those of Mr George Combe 

and others of their disciples. It may, 
indeed, be termed the sole argument 
of the phrenologists: for they have 
brought it forward for the avowed pur- 
pose of freeing themselves from the 
necessity of using any other general 
reasonings, as well as to shew the folly 
of all such reasonings, when employed 
by their opponents. Hence, it has hap- 
" pened, that their assertions are in ge- 
neral as purely dogmatical, as if Drs 
Gall and Spurzheim were entitled to 
- sway men’s leclief in matters of phi- 
losophy,.with an authority as absolute 


° 
e . 


and universal, as was ever exercised by 
the Pope in the affairs of religion. 

It is undoubtedly true, that obser- 
vation and experience form the onl 
rational basis of conviction, in 
those cases where we can have no 
knowledge independently of them. It 
is true, for example, as Mr Combe 
tells us, that no one who knows the 
first rudiments of philosophy would 
think of proving by arguments, disre~ 
garding experiments, that Sir Hum- 
phry Davy has failed in a 
make any particular discovery in che- 
mistry. For, as we are utterly igno- 
rant of the ultimate causes upon which 
chemical affinity depends, we cannot 
reasonably a priori, against the 
probability of any given of 
matter being re gt toget laying one 
compound, or of their displa an 
given phenomena eee so vite The 
general principle that probabilities 
at in all such cases, yield to facts, is 
indisputed ; it is only in pyrene 
apply that principle to the case of thei 
own peculiar doctrines, that the phren- 
ologists have erred. 

It certainly would be rather foolish 
for'any one to argue a priori against 
the probability of Messrs Gall and 
Spurzheim having observed sim- 
ple facts, relating to peculiar a= 
tions of the human skull, or i 
manifestations of moral or intellec~ 
tual character. But, even admitti 
that they may have stated many such: 
facts correctly in regard to individuals, 
still we may be entitled to deny that 
they have drawn from them any just 
conclusions with respect to mankind in 
general. Who knows, for example, 
whether, for every case brought for- 
ward by them, there may not be one 
of an opposite kind, kept in the back- 

nd? But, besides, it is most evi- 


dent, that when, in order to account _ 


Pad 
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for any uncommon a) which one, to obtain for himself, by perusing 
he has observed, or thinks he has ob- their works, any more satisfa €X= 


served, a phrenologist tells us that 
there must exist in the brain a parti- 
cular organ, and in the mind a parti- 
cular faculty, he frames a mere hypo- 
thesis or supposition, which may be sa- 
tisfactory to himself, but which may 
not be so to other people. Perhaps these 
appearances may be better accounted 
for on some other supposition ;—per- 
haps they may be utterly unaccounta- 
ble in the present state of human know- 
ledge. To prove that certain unvary- 
ing correspondences subsist between 
particular developments of the brain, 
and particular manifestations of hu- 
man character, is one thing ; to prove 
that the former indicate distinct corpo- 
-real organs, and the latter distinct men- 
tal faculties, is another. A huge col- 
lection of unequivocal and unvarying 
facts, selected at random, and stated 
by men devoid of all undue attachment 
to theory, might possibly succeed in 
convincing us, that the shape of a per- 
son’s skull is really and truly an index 
of his mind; but, on the other hand, 
reason is not to be so satisfied of the 
existence of such faculties and organs 
as those of covetiveness and individual- 
ity. Nay, we may quite well conceive 
0 manifestations of mind being use- 
fully indicated by the external confi- 
guration of parts of the corporeal sys- 
tem reputed to be of a much more 
ignoble nature than the brain ; but in 
that case, the phrenologists themselves 
would, it is to be feared, be apt to 
revolt against any system of “ specific 
faculties” and ‘distinct organs,” si- 
milar to their own. 

Two questions here naturally pre- 
sent themselves: In the first place, 
what is a phrenological faculty ? and, 
secondly, what is the real nature of its 
supposed instrument, an organ of the 
brat 


ain 
Mr Combe’s definition of a faculty 
is, That it is a specific power of 
feeling in a certain way, or of formin 
ideas of a certain kind ; and that eac 
is distinct from the feelings which it 
produces, or the ideas which it forms.” 
The whole amount of the information 
which these words convey to us, is, 
that — is something called a 
ty, which gives us particular kinds o 
feelings or ideas. Now, although upon 
the peculiar signification attached by 
the phrenologists to this one term, the 
chief peculiarity of their system de- 
pends, yet we may safely defy any 


evn of that signification than is 
ere given by Mr Combe. All that 
can possibly be learnt upon the subject 
is, that it is a much. more convenient 
term for them than for any one else ; 
and that, to what they suppose it to 
denote, they attribute, not only those. 
phenomena which result from the 
action of the mind, or any other way 
from the operation of powers com- 
monly so called, but states of the 
soul in which it is entirely passive, 
or qualities which distinguish the in- 
dividual. It is obvious, therefore, 
that they must either have used the 
same term indefinitely, in reference 
. things which in nature are to’ 

istinct, viz. powers, lings, 
qualities, or else they en 
plied it to some one airy nothing, 
product of their own imaginations, 
—some ignis fatuus of the mind, by 
which they are at once amused and 
misled, amid the eagerness of fancied 
discovery. In the same way, philoso- 
phers have often been in use to attri- 
bute to an unknown something, which 
they have termed instinct, all actions, 
however various their real nature and 
origin might be, provided only these 
were unknown to them at the time. 
Hence, as our knowledge ofthe human 
mind has been increased by reasoning 
and reflection, human instincts have 
been found to become-gradually fewer 
in number, until at last they have been 
almost altogether di 3; W 
those attributed to the inferior ani- 
mals still remain, because we have it 
not in our power to ascertain, by re- 
flection, the true nature of their active 
principles, and can only reason con- 
cerning them from an imperfect ana- 
logy. Gall and Spurzheim, however, 
avowedly choose to reject all the know- 
ledge which has been accumulated con- 
cerning the human mind by others, 
and to recur to a total iqnemnee upon 
the subject, in. order that they may 
have the sole merit of removing. it. 
But surely it is reasonable to conclude, 
that they have not removed. it, since 
the terms which they employ are such 
as can only be taken to signify 4 
rance, and since even instinct itself is ° 
a favourite word with them. 

With respect to those distinct organs 
which the phrenologists pretend to 
have discovered in the brain, it is on- _ 
ly necessary at present to remark, that 
their true nature cannot be made 
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known tous, through any affinity which 
they can be su whew to organs 
of sense. We wouldask, then, what con- 
em can we possibly form of them ? 
, with its appropriate nerves, 
is‘a-thing visibly — — the 
ing parts. Nay, it consists in 

a whole of , 
of which is visibly separated from the 
rest, and has a distinct use-of its owti. 
But between one su organ of the 
brain and another there is no apparent 
difference of organization,—no actual 
or visible separation of parts. We may, 
it is true, suppose that there exists an 
invisible separation between them ; but 
there is certainly a strong presumption, 
Sven as a On reason as on ala- 
, against a supposition. Now 
the proof of their alleged distinct ex- 
isterie tests with the phrenologists ; 
and we need hardly add, that that mode 
of proof which is deseribed as consist- 
én “ the comparison of manifesta- 
tions with developments,” is, in the 
— ease, manifestly incompetent. 
évidence of our senses, which as- 
sures us, (as far as that sort of evi- 
dence cati asstire us,) that the brain 
really does not consist of a number of 
separate organs, is direct, and cannot, 
therefore, be overturned by any indi- 
rect inferences from other observa-~ 

tions. 

Upon the whole we may conclude, 
that Messrs Gall — Ss ~~, 
theory of the philosophy of the human 
mind,—that is, their system of speci- 
fic faculties acting by means of distinct 
organs,—may be overturned by what 
they ate‘pleased to call a priori reason- 
ings, and that there is really no neces- 
sity for having recourse to experiments 
in order to shew, that that system is 
otie which involves nuimberless absur- 
dities, and which, were it to gain 


ger would throw a disgrace upon 
; philosophy of this enlightened 


age. Our chief object, then, in the 
present essay, shall be to prove, that 
what may be called Messrs Gall and 


' Spurzheim’s ethical doctrines, are ut- 


terly untenable, and. te substitute in 
their room better and more rational 
views of the moral and intellectual 
Tiattire of nan. In the mean time, 
however, we may state one or twocauses 
of fallacy which seem to be inseparable 
from the nature of all phrenological 
observations, and the consideration of 
which ought to render us at least ex- 
ceedingly sceptical with to those 
facts themselves, for which the theory 
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of Gall and Spurzheim is intended ‘to 
account. 

In the first place, then, we are by 
no means to suppose that each faculty 
of Gall and Spurzheim’s enumeration 
has one determinate function, and that 
we can always attribute to it, without 


each any danger of mistake, the particular 


feelings and actions which result from 
its operation. On the contrary, such 
is the uncertainty which reigns among 
the phrenologists themselves with re- 
spect to the functions of their sup- 
re facultics, that, in 1umtmberless 
nstatices, not only the same actions, 
bat even the same feelings, may be 
ascribed to many of them indifferent- 
ly. Illustrations of this remark are so 
numerous, that there is scarcely a 
phenomenon in the moral world, the 
consideration of which does not sug- 
gest several. Thus, an act of killing, 
or murder, may often be ascribed, with 
the same degree of plausibility, to De- 
structiveness, or Combativeness, or'de- 
ficiency of Benevolence, or lastly, de- 
ficiency, of Conscientiousness ; and to 
these Covetiveness, or Amativeness, 
may occasionally unite their operation. 
** Combativeness,” according to Mr 
Combe, “ gives courage.” Now it will 
be observed that, according to the same 
author, Cautiousness gives fear ;— 
therefore, defect of Cautiousness gives 
eourage also. In the same way, a per- 
son who receives praise with much 
pleasure, may be said to manifest 
either the love of Approbation, or Self- 
esteem, since it is only because he va- 
lues himself, that he values the esteem 
or rece of others ; and yet, ac- 
cording to Mr Combe, David Haggart 
possessed the organ of the former of 
these faculties small, that of the latter 
large! How can the phrenologist war- 
rant to us the propriety of his choice, 
among such a multiplicity of possible 
agents ?>—If it is difficult for de- 
void of all theory to trace actions to 
their proper source in the mind, surely 
it must be next to impossible for him. 

But, secondly, it is ¢urious to ob- 
serve what a wonderful power Gall 
and Spurzheim have procured to them- 
selves over their enemies, by placing 
faculties within faculties im such a 
manner, that, like good 1 
they can defend themselves either at 
their outposts or their citadel, or wher- 
ever their strength may lie. Thus, 
when a person shews himself, by his 


actions, to be resolutely determined to 
gain any object, these actions may be 


Caan; 
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which is thought to point particular! 
to that object, (as Amativeness, for 
example,) or else from the more com- 
pemnensire faculty of gra gor ~ 
us. a man, who 
pare et, wat chooses to suffer 
death, rather than inform against his 
associate in the crime,—and that his 
skull comes into the hands of the 
ists.—-What a multitude of 
resources have they here !—Secretive- 
ness or Firmness will either of them 
suit their . But if both of 
these be found deficient, the 
general faculty of Conscientiousness, 
which gives a sense of justice, will suf- 
fice,—since the foundation of all jus- 
tice is the maxim, do to others as you 
would be done to by them. Failing all 
these, however,— (and surely we need 
not be at pains to shew that the defi- 
ciency of Conscientiousness would be 
no less welcome in this case than the 
abundance of it,)—the faculty of Be- 
nevolence, which gives the sentiment 
of compassion, may be had recourse 
to ;—for, iam “ug the sae 
logists might plausibly say, that that 
man shewed a kind pai | pe ionate 
heart, who sacrificed his own life to 
save that of his friend or associate. 
According. to their established custom, 
the circumstance of the.atrocity and 
cruelty of all his former conduct would 
go for nothing, when weighed in the 
balance with this one last act of compas- 
sion.— The weight of a certain portion 
of his brain would turn the ud For 
we find that, in the case of H t, 
who had displayed no such redeem- 
ing act.of kindness, the faith of Gall 
and Spurzheim’s system was sufficient, 
in the eyes of Mr Combe, to make the 
mere supposition of his having had an 
iginal capacity or fitness to display 
such acts outweigh the knowledge of 
all his cruelty and heartlessness. In- 
stead, therefore, of: bringing forward 
facts in su of their system, it ap- 
pears that the phrenologists have hi- 
therto.only brought forward the faith 
of that system, ere yet they have pro- 
ved it to be entitled to any faith, in 
order to add weight to certain gratui- 
tous hypotheses respecting the causes 
-of actions. 

Thirdly, It still remains to be shewn 
that the phrenologists are always in 
use to make a tion which is con- 
formable to truth, between those fea- 
tures in the characters of individuals 
which indicate natural peculiarities, 
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and those which result from acquired 
habits. it is not to be taken 
for granted, their attachment to 
their system does not often induce 
them to take an undue advantage of; 
pe latter, when they Ja -_ 
their present purpose, or that.they do 
not, for the same reason, frequently; 
place the former to account of the lat-. 
ter, without consideration. Indeed, it 
is very natural that they should do 
both of these things.—Since it is im-< 
possible to go back to infancy,’ in.or- 
der to trace out the influence of all 
those minute causes -which contri- 
bute to form the distinguishing qua- 
lities of oe it- is therefore 
trul ond the power of man to say, 
with rm oe , that any of these qua- 
lities is wholly origmal, or wholly ac- 
quired. 5 
Taking the whole of the-above cir- 
cumstances Bo 60 arene ar “3 
cannot sure ~m surprised i 
it should ron out, that the results. of 
the observations of ‘Gall and. Spura- 
heim, and their disciples, however un- 
satisfactory to a rational mind, should 
yet seldom fail to be successful in the 
degree which they, in their wisdom, 
have deemed requisite. But if we 
consider the matter with some farther 
prowr sl we shall find that — 
would be room for surprise, i 
the case an otherwise. We would 
request our readers to endeavour, for 
&@ moment, to consider the’ question 
purely as one of chances, Let us view, 
in that light, the case of the only 
phrenological observation whose de- 
tails happen to be now before-us, viz. 
that of Mr Combe on: the. skull/iof 
Haggart the murderer, already men- 
veThere are only six of Hajggant’s fi 
There are only six aggart’s fa~ 
culties that pan, oor by Mr Combe 
as small, or very small, or rather small, 
viz. the Love of Approbation, Hope, 
Ideality, Colouring, and Wonder. All 
the rest are entitled by him, either 
very large, large, full, or moderate. 
Now, if we were to select any faculty 
whatever, out of the thirty- for 
which we think it likely; a priori, that 
Haggart was morevor less remarkably © 
prensa ‘it is clear as noon-day, 
that there would be nearly six chances 
to one in our favour, that any portion 
of the skull, where we might 
the organ of that faculty to be » 
would, at all events, not be defective ; 
so that we would have a. good chance 
to’ be considered: very much in the 
17 
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right, and we would be unfortunate, 
indeed, if we proved very much in the 
wrong. Yet, Mr Combe did exaetly 
what we are supposing. The confor- 
mity of the development of three or 
four of the organs of Haggart’s brain, 
with the manifestation of certain of 
the more: prominent qualities of ‘his 
mind, was all that this gentleman pre- 
tended to determine: the correctness 
of his observations as to all the others, 
= left by him - rest on maaan 
system merely. No regard ought, 
surely, to be paid to the partial success 
of such an imperfect and indecisive 
obseryation as this. Yet, it seems to 
be generally admitted that Mr Combe 
has proved eminently unfortunate in 
his rvations on the ‘ cerebral et 
velopments” of Duvid Haggart. e 
maurderer’s higher powers, of Judg- 
ment, &c."appear to have been great ; 
and his Conscientiousness, or his power 
of judging with respect to the nature 
consequences of his actions, is 
triumphantly stated, after a second 
examination, to have been rather de- 
fective. His organ of Benevolence un- 
fortunately turns out to have been 
, and that of Destructiveness only 
te. But the latter appears to 
have been happily eked out by its 
Combativeness, which was 
{ 3; so that H rt was at 
Iexquilitied to kill uagle by fightin 
with them, if he could not, or woul 
not,.do it otherwise. His organ of 
Cautiousness, or the organ whose action 
ives birth to the emotion of fear, was 
3; although his character was un- 
doubtedly that of a daring and fearless 
villain ; and although, as has been al- 
ready mentioned, Mr Combe states, 
that the largeness of combativeness 
gives courage. But the most unlucky 
of all Mr Combe’s statements, with re- 
to Haggart’s faculties, respects 
Fin Loveot Sppocbation, whhieosiin is 
- stated to have _ small ; whereas, 
it appears to us that the desire to a 
oun clever in the eyes of his eatithatan, 
and the world, was one great main- 
spring of his actions, and not only 
prompted him to — nap eye of 
many an iniquity during his life, but 
led him, sapiens of the terrors of 
pr to publish a host of falsehoods 
at hisdeath. We may, however, in jus- 
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tice to Mr Combe, quote his account 
of the circumstances which he himself 
conceives to denote a weak state of the 
Love of Approbation. “ He in whom 
this faculty is feeble, shews, by the 
undisturbed fixity of his countenance, 
that our censure and applause are alike 
unimportant to him. When we cen- 
sure, he stares us in the face with ab- 
solute indifference, or gapes with stupid 
wonder.” We conclude therefore, then, 
that it was only by manifesting signs 
of stupidity and of wonder (although 
his higher powers were great, and his 
wonder was small), that Haggart dis- 
played any indifference to praise. O, 
the unfathomeble mysteries of Phre- 


y! 

We have seen, then, that Gall and 
Spurzheim, and their disciples, are, 
by the nature of things, and indepen- 
dently of the truth of their system, 
secured, in a great measure, against 
any signal failure in their pretended ex- 
periments, or at least against what they 
themselves would conceive to be such. 
Now, surely we need not be surprised 
if, employing as they do their chief 
attention in ‘‘ comparing manifesta- 
tions with developments,” they should 
sometimes appear surprisingly fortu- 
nate in the discovery of correspondences 
between them, and rival the fortune- 
tellers themselves, in the astonishment 
which they are able to excite in vulgar 
minds. “ Quis, enim, qui totum diem 

Jjaculans, non aliquando continuet ?” 

Having now briefly examined Messrs 

Gall and Spurzheim’s method of rea- 
soning in support of their doctrines, 
and also noticed a few of the fallacies 
which seem necessarily to spring from 
the nature of their pretended observa- 
tions, it is time to proceed to the more 
particular investigation of those doc- 
trines themselves, considered as form- 
ing a System of Ethical Philosophy. 
In doing so, we shall, for the- sake of. 
convenience, conform to their own 
classification of the powers of the hu- 
man mind into two grand orders, dis- 
tinguished by the general names of 
Feeling and Intellect ; disregarding 
that subordinate division, which they 
have’attempted to establish, of the fa- 
culties belonging to the former of these 
orders, into Sentiments and Propensi- 
ties. 





*. Each of those faculties whose operation gives birth to sentiments, is said, by Mr 


Combe, to give rise to a pro 
manner of feeling of @ specific kind.” 


pensity also ; accompanied, however, with an ‘* Emotion, or 
It is evident that this 


gentleman’s meaning here 


cannot be understood, until he gives us some specification of the manner of feeling to 


which he alludes. 


Caen 
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The facts observed by Messrs Gall 
and Spurzheim can only be supposed 
to prove, that there exists an unvary- 
ing correspondence between the mani- 
festation of certain qualities of mind or 
body, such as Amorousness, (or Ama- 
tiveness,) Benevolence,Cautiousness, &c. 
and the development of certain por- 
tions of the brain. They knew, how- 
ever, that all qualities, whether of 
body or mind, are the result of the 
combined influence of multitudes of 
different causes, affecting the modes of 
thinking, feeling, and acting, peculiar 
to individuals, and operating upon a 
few broad natural characteristics ; and 
hence they must unavoidably have 
seen, that the doctrine of an invaria- 
ble connexion subsisting between their 
display and any single circumstance 
whatever, much less any mere pecu- 
liarity of bodily structure, was quite 
unaccountable, or rather contrary to 
reason and experience. They there- 
fere had recourse to the old va a: 
of attempting todeceive themselves and 
others by names, when common sense 
shewed things themselves in a light 
unfavourable for their doctrines ; and 
instead of simply maintaining, like La- 
vater and his disciples, that the qua- 
lity of amorousness, benevolence, or 
cautiousness, is always indicated by a 
certain external con ion of coun- 
tenance or skull, they said, that the 


faculty of Amativeness, &c. acting by 


means of an organ of the brain, is al- 
ways more or less powerful, according 
to the greater or less. development of 
that organ. In order to e room 
for their system, they have been un- 
der the necessity of thus attempting to 
make men conceive of certain qualities 
of the mind, as if they were somethi 
of the same nature with the ex 
senses, the perfection of each of which 
is known to depend upon nothing but 
the state of itsown organ. The absur- 
dity of this theory, particularly as ap- 
plicable to the doctrine of propensities, 
we shall now attempt to shew in a very 
striking light. 

Desires are of two kinds. One class 
of them are excited by objects calcula- 
ted. to give bodily sensations, which 
nature fitted all men to receive ; 
and these are called natural propensi- 
ties. Another class, being excited by 
objects which are suited to give plea- 


sure or remove pain, in. slomemstendes 
of more rare. occurrence only, are ne- 
ver socalled. |... ' 
Gall and Spurzheim have not thought 
fit to admit hunger, any more than a 
desire to sleep, and various others of 
the same class, into their list of pro- 
pensities. Indeed, the only one ana- 
logous to these, or the only natural 
propensity, which they have admitted 
into that list, is amativeness, which, 
it is necessary to observe, that 
treat of as a passion.“ common to man 
with the inferior animals,” and. which, 
therefore, is to be y distingui 
ed from the passion of love, as it ex- 
ists in man alone ;—for the latter.is 
an exceedingly compound sentiment, 
formed of the propensity which we have 
now mentioned, blended with various 
other feelings of which human. —— 
alone are capable, but which are. 
ways present, more or less, in what.is 
properly called love. : 
Were we to tell a person newly re- 
covered from a disease, which had for. 
a time destroyed his appetite, that his 
renovated desire for food results solely 
from the activity of a certain portion 
< his vamp = not oon fe renew- 
action of his organs of digestion, 
he would either think us very foolish, 
or strangely inclined to divert our- 
selves. But we cannot, for our parts, 
see any greater absurdity in this as- 
sertion, than in the doctrine of Gall 
and Spurzheim, with respect to the 
cireumstances which cause amative- 
ness, considered as a desire common to 
man with the lower animals, to begin 
to be felt +. pee pris life. 
Nor can we tand why that desire 
should be different in. its nature from 
hunger, which every one knows to be 
always more or less intense according 
to the kind of food which happens. to 


the tetas ig, Be Ns which is 

indulgence een subjected, an 

oe ee U 
ns ‘of the wees Se choosing 

stance of the ‘ 

to admit amativeness into their system 


of faculties, and not hunger,. nor ic 


other desire consequent upon a 


nature, as it ex- 


ists in man, that part of it which alone 
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have professed to consider, is not 
needy eon as those other desires 
be modified by the causes to which 
have alluded ;—for it is to be obser- 
-ved, that the sentiments which we have 
mentioned as a cy proper- 


4 
upon these causes for their 
-preduetion, so they bear no uniform or 


necessary tion to their effects. 
But if Gell and Spurzheim really view 
the passion of love as including these 
sentiments, although they protess not 
to do so, they cannot have the shadow 
of a pretence for attributing it to one 
single faculty, employing a particular 
of the brain, since they must in 
‘that case admit that it does - even. 
’ any one set of causes, 
caress svaivitude of totally dif- 
ferent and independent ones. 
¥f the doctrines of the phrenologists 
are untenable and absurd with regard 
to amativeness, which is truly a na- 
‘tural propensity, and which depends 
upon sensations universally felt among 
men, much more must they be so with 
hi to those desires which are only 
the occasional offspring of imagination 
‘or reason. Now, we Spapaten there 
exists inthe human mind any —— 


‘propensity, or any desire indepe: 
‘of intellect, te build, or destroy, or in- 
Aabit, &e. ‘We appeal to the common 
sense of every one, whether or not the 


: same of mind goes on 
aim siengeldasteasgatiane's Lenest0 
shelter him from the inclemencies of 
the weather, as when he desires to have 
‘clothes to warm and conceal his bedy. 
ewes maaan eee, 
‘seconded, aps, suggestions 
kde paintnaeh 86 Un geod 
to be ined, and evil to be removed, 
and also the proper means of attaini 
these ends; and that state of mi 
tp mama ae ora 
cases, in consequence of the operation 
of on andthe eae general la neral law of our 
nature. P ists assert 
‘that jt is the mere act of building, or 
ne aaa ON ES, 
‘ is the object of desire, not the 
" consequences ing from these ac- 
tions, we maintain thot they are under 
a great mistake ; and that if men, when 
civilized, could have found the same 
comfort or el in the eaves which 
formed their 
‘state, which houses or palaces are fitted 
‘to give, the latter would never have 


bitations in a sa 


architecture, and —_ thing else re- 
ing to that art, would have been at 
this day unknown. Children, no doubt, 
seem often to take a pleasure in tyni- 
tating the works of men employed i 


in 
a ey. , as they do those of all others 
whom they esteem ingenious persons ; 
but we have too good an opinion of the 
ologists not to feel confident, that 
they themselves have not experienced 
the same childish propensity, after 
other and more manly desires have-oe- 
cupied their minds, in consequence of 
Nature and Reason pointing out to 
them better sources of enjoyment. 
It appears to us to be no less ab- 
surd to talk of a natural propensity to 
Sight, than to talk of a natural pro- 
pensity to giveand receive pain. These, 
indeed, are the only immediate and in- 
separable consequencesof fighting. We 
submit, however, that these must ne- 
cessarily be the objects of aversion, 
and that its occasional and more re- 
mote consequences, as for example, the 
compensation of an injury, or the ac- 
quisition ef applause, or lady’s favour, 
or dominion, or the preservation of life 
or honour, can alone be the objects of 
desire. If the phrenologists affirm that 
there is a pleasure in the mere act of 
fighting, independent of any of its ac- 
i and contingent consequences ; 
we would only recommend to them to 
redeem their pledge of putting all their 
doctrines to the test of experiment, by 
attacking each other in perfect friend- 
ship,—with their minds free, if possi- 
ble, from every wish but that of giving 
fyi a blows,—and —_ grati- 
i and unalloyed propen- 
sit oan iiaiveion 
r Combe endeavours to prove 
that Combativeness is a distinct facul- 
ty of the mind, in the following man- 
ner :—‘* Allow me,” he says, * to’re- 
quest every peaceable citizen who may 
read this speculation, to examine liis 
own feelings, and say if any prospect 
of emolument sual inde toltn to 
follow the calling of a prize-fighter on 
a public stage. If, on the other hand, 
there are other men who enter*into 
such exhibitions, not only without re- 
luctance, but with avidity and delight, 
is it not clear that there is some modi- 
fication of fecling in their minds, that 
is not in his?” &c.—Now, this argu- 


wage ment either proves nothing at all, or 


else it proves a great deal tee much ; 
since it is-applicable to every possible 


been heard of, and the whole orders of manifestation of huinancharaeteralike. 





* Eden. 
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said, “ to ny so every keen angler, 
who is not a keen huntsman, to exa- 
mine his own feelings, and say if any 
prespece of amusement would induce 

nr a the ‘ one or oa point- 
er a season, and forego the joys 
of angling.’ Let me ask him whether 
his own feelings do not restrain him 


from such ‘ sports’ as effectually as if 
‘ihpgninn save pnt them out of his 
0 


) If, on ther hand, there 
are men who enter into such ‘ amuse- 
ments,’ not only without reluctance, 


but with avidity and delight, is it not de 


clear that there is some modification 
9 their mind, which is not 
in 

We may add, that the phrenologists 
are / 4 eae pec in supposing that 
the feelings and actions of a true sports- 
man are at all such as can. be ascribed 
to their faculty of Destructiveness. For 
it is well known, that whenever his 
attachment to his favourite amusement 
—_ for a moment, to Figen him 

reflecting w . suffering 

which he inflicts, ap at is, for 
that moment, converted into pain. 
Indeed. it may be easily proved that 
there is no such faculty as that of 
destructiveness, in more ways than one. 
Thus, according to Gall and 
heim, there is one organ of the brai 
appropriated ‘to a faculty which ren- 
ders us benevolent, and inclines us to 


acts of mercy and jon, and an- 
other to a faculty whe h renders us 
according to them, has hestowed upon 
_ Vou XHL.. - soil zy 


eeeregete 
UT 


by similar meaus? But let us leave, for 
a little, the consideration of particular 
faculties, and return to our general 
argument. 

Our present question, with the phre- 


form certain actions which are agree- 


Pee ee 

r consequences te w. 

pe se ee Se - se - 

m to or, i ; 
estos aman ; 


for example, and not 
the. wish to obtain any direct and pe+ 
euliar sensation of pleasure, which, in 
certain circumstances, | a man 
to fight, it is evident that -the same 
peonrpe ian oqneliy te-auteles Mame 
prompt hi y to refrai 
fighting. Now, there is undoubtedly 
no direct and peculiar sensation of plea- 
sure in the mere act of striking a man 
with a stick or a sword, any more than 
in the act of striking a tree, or a block 
of wood, with the same weapons, or in 
any other ordinary exertion of thie 
muscles. To talk of fighting and kill- 
ing, for the mere pleasure of giving 
and receiving blows, as:if these actions 
tified distinct ities of the 
uman mind, not the desire of 
ife, pleasure, fame, &c. is, therefore, 
in reality, to talk of actions performed 
without any motives atall, «) ») 
. Surely, no one ever stated, as his 
although it might -be: useful to him, 
yet he felt — tendency to de- 
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stroy it, and antici anatural plea- 
sure in contemplating its ruin. On the 
contrary, it is quite certain that there 
is no person who would not rather re- 
main altogether inactive, than be at 
a7 aout eager or pull- 
ing a structure, which he sees to 
be neither useful nor hurtful to him. 
It would, in fine, be no less absurd to 
maintain that he taanifests a 
distinct faculty of shell-gathering be- 
cuiebodalights to pick ot on 
the sand, aware that in them he will 

the means of indulging in his 
natural love of ease, eating and sleep- 
ing, than it is to hold that the Euro- 
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he has the means of gratifying ‘it, in- 
duces him to rear a handsome country- 
seat, or a splendid palace. a ig hBUt 
We seainie then, that Gall and 
Spurzheim have been in use to state as 
faculties of having particular desires, 
merely. certain qualities of mind, or 
whatever ‘else. they may be called; 
which are not manifested by any par- 
ticular desires at all—T his practice of 
theirs we shall next proceed to illus- 
trate, by some remarks on what ma 
be called the chef-d’cuvre of Drs Gall 
and Spurzheim,—the faculty of Ac- 
quisitiveness, or Covetiveness. These 
remarks, ther with some consider- 





pean manifests a distinct faculty of ations relative to the faculties included 
Constructiveness, because the love of under the denomination of Intellect, 
pleasure, in general, and the desire of we shall insert in our next Number. 

gaining distinction, by shewing that 





THE CANDID. 


No. I. 


- [We have, we believe, given a few light, open-hearted slaps to that Paltry 
Periodical of Pisa—and no more. We hear people about us saying that it is 
quite beneath our notice ; but we do not know that. It-seems to be making 
mouths at us, and we shall probably chastise it. If it were merely that grin- 
ning idiot, which it appears to be, we should let it alone,—but it is also kna- 
vish, ‘and may therefore legitimately be kicked. It is not the first time (before 
gout and rheumatism) that we have turned to, and served out chaps who were 
insolent—a-la-Belcher.. Many men would not have taken the trouble ; but-to 
us ‘thetrouble was a pleasure ; and we enjoyed the sound of our maulys on 
the frontispiece of the. blackguards. Just so with such writersas these Libe- 
rals. Should we chance to be in the humour, we will knock them down, right 
and left, like so many Cockney nine-pins. There is one Cur among the set in 
— whom we must put down. A cankered turnspit must pot be suf- 
to snarl at the heels of a good-humoured mastiff. When we turn round 
upon him, he will wish his long wiry back, and turned-out toes, and hidden 
tail; out of the growl that will sound as if we were devouring him alive. But 
we will only cuff his ears—or ps hang him up by the tail for a while—or 
tie a kettle to him—or drop him into a horse-pond ; for he is not worth kill- 
ing, his skin being mangy. 
. The following paper about these gentry was left at No. 17, a few evenings 
ago, with a written request either to print it as a’ pamphlet, or to throw it into 
the fire. ‘Pamphlets don’t cireulate—and the stove in the Sanctum is not well 
adapted for incremation. ‘Therefore we publish the paper in Maga, which 
we trust our unknown contributor will think the best way of disposing of his 
lucubrations ; -and we shall be happy to-hear from him when he is at leisure, 
either on this or any other subject, but have at present no means of a private 
communication. We have left out one long passage of his paper, for reasons 
which he will understand, and we hope approve.—C. N."} 


_ I is a frequent and proper custom 
with men who write on scientific sub- 
jects, or discuss controverted 

in 


questions 

je rrmamca to commence with de- 
tions and explanations of technical 
terms, and also of such common words 


as they find it necessary to use in 2# 
peculiar or technical sense, in order to 
prevent their meaning from being mis- 
conceived ; and when the writer and 
reader y understand each other, 
it matters little what words are used. 
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Yet, AN AUTHOR; 


‘he writes to be 
y he knows not who, should 
not; when it can be avoided, use com- 
mon words in any other than their 
common meaning ; and should be par- 
ticularly:careful not to use the same 
word in different senses. 

. (Were it not less the purpose of 
party, or as they choose to call them- 
selves, political writers, to be under- 
stood than to be admired by their 
readers, and to convince than to per- 
plex an adversary, they would perceive 
it to be more necessary to them than 
to any. other class of writers to settle 
the precise sense in which their words 
are to be received, not so much be- 
_ cause party words are constantly chan- 
ging their meanings, as because a 
common word, when applied to party 
purposes, or adopted by a party as a 
name or watch-word, at once acquires 
a new signification ; and although it 
does not lose the old one, the party and 
the ordinary significations are some- 
times the very reverse of each other. 

But this would not answer the pur- 
poses of the bulk of those whose occu- 
pation it is. to keep up the cry of a 
party by word or writing. Words that 
are capable of various interpretations, 
and may be used in a double or doubt- 
ful sense, are amongst the tools of 
their trade. Could every word be re- 
stricted to one sense, their occupation 
is gone. The adoption of a new term 
has the effect of a new argument, 
which. continues to be unanswerable 
till the quibble is detected. A sentence 
that can be interpreted in more ways 
than one, possesses for a time, and to 
a certain extent, an advantage that 
has been supposed peculiar to one that 
cannot be interpreted at all, or what is 
usually called nonsense. This proper- 
ty of their uctions, (being wnan- 
swerable,) the most‘ approved party- 
writers often boast with more reason 
and truth than their readers or rivals 
are were he give them credit for, or, 
{ themselves are aware of. 

To give an instance or two of this 
= of meani in’ the same 
words, ding to the circumstances 
of the trons uses them. 

In mouth of a zealot, AN 
INDEPENDENT MAN the slave 
of:a party, and AN ENLIGHTENED 
maw ‘the slave of a prejudice: It is 
needless to state the ordinary meaning 
of words in*such general use. 


The ‘Candid. © No. I. 
that isto say; one ~~ 





with 
means & 
rection of 
Pom im 

ective. Every 
nobody scruples to 
a Plan a Reform to _ to ey 
projected change in ws, OF 
constitution of the of ‘his 
country, whether he considers such 
projected change to be an improvement 


or not ; and the reformer and his op 
ponent can converse or di on th 
subject without being at cross: pur- 
a — Were the word 
restri ts proper. meaning; it 
could not be said that a man: ~~ 
oO: > A 


reform because he disappro 
the changes that have’ been La 
in the government of England, but 
that he denies them to be reforms. 
The differences among our state n¥- 
FORMERS do not prevent the name 
from suiting them all. He who would 
tear up our constitution by the roots, 
and level our liberties with the ground, 
calls himself a radical reformer: whilst 
he who would be bemigthe ve 
standing, provided he mi its 
Dough, ard it of its bark, ar 3 
the form of its trunk from round to 
square, in order to promote its growth, 
and make it bear a rich harvest) of 
poniards, and tri-coloured 
flags, instead of its wonted crop of 
leaves and fruit, is a moderate reformi- 
er. There are reformers more modes 
rate than these, who would be satisfiéd 
with lopping off a doomed branch; but 
as they are not agreed among them- 
selves, and there is no branch against 
which some one has not a grudge, the 
tree would fare no better in their 
hands than in the hands of the radi- 
cals ; for if one were indulged, no rea« 
son could be given —usionnn, 
be denied. Others more moderate 
berty b an 
its i Sr ‘boughs into regular’ fi- 
, some preferring the cone, ‘some 
the pyramid, some the cube, and others 
the sphere. a i 
Let it not be deemed’ impertinent, 
kind reader, if I, for a moment, in- 
terrupt the feast of reason you are en- 
joying, to take off my glass, and name 
a toast: ts Led Vt 


** May the British ‘tree’ of liberty 
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never be hewn down 
- Inthe foregoing instanee, though the 
word Reform loses an important part of 
ence ee’ 
re- 

versed ; nor are the meanings.of words 
necessarily reversed by party use, in a 


A calling it+ 
po wom Rene ce wochantally run 


the name of thé Elegants, it does not 
nor is it likely, that they would 

ir awkwardness 
who should 


dak outr, that one would expect, 
without previous information, to find 
the illiberality, and a defi- 
¢iency of common candour in the sen- 
timents, and of common good breeding 
in the behaviour, of him who had as- 


the 
sumed it. 
The Liberals, or Liberales, as they 


were called when the name was first 


imported, were a in France. I 
mean not to <—s about words, 
com aenitins eden 
g ap unciation 
of a word ; yet: ‘wish, tor the credit 
of my countrymen, the French spell- 
oe pronunciation had been re- 
ee ee 
Tived. thing so excessively illibe- 
sibasidbtieehate hol ton fost ti 
Sil foreign rare sicpeod 
it was 
pen re A p vin thin cou 
in unison wi 
Stetedicectpeaneetane aaeaad 
Maanigieh ence eraaplentatiy apetied 
at once appli 
it to themselves, and the ing 
world confirmed it in scorn. When a 
word; by becoming the name of a 
ick uires a meaning opposite to 
aisch quil unturel nesbptation, dhiore 


The Candid.” No. I. 
the ruffidii axe 


[ Sani. 
heve'at onow picked «pou libaraiy 
at once pi upon illibe 
as their distinguishing aishi scanaetnliee 
but since they became Tue Liberals, 
hardly an act has been performed or 
attempted, a sentiment uttered, or an 
opinion published by them, that does 
not outrage common candour. ‘The 
French have their ultra-liberals and 
their ultra-royalists. We have not yet 
adopted the terms—that is to say, we 
use them only when speaking of French 
parties. Ultra-liberal ! Ultra-royalist ! 
A man in France, it seems, may be 
too candid in heart, and generous in 
conduct, and too loyal to his King and 
country. An old-fashioned man, who 
had never before heard of Liberalism, 
might sw the ultra-liberal and the 
ultra-royalist to be two names for the 
same party. But that would bea des 
vil of a mistake. Nothing, according 
to the liberal creed, being more anti-~ 
liberal than loyalty, or more anti-loyal 

than liberalism. 

Were I to define Liberalism to a 
man versed in our ordinary language, 
but a stranger to the jargon of parties, 
I would say that liberalism is exactly 
the reverse of liberality, and I think, 
with little risk, that my definition 
could mislead him. Formerly, a man 
who made msions to common can« 
dour, which is but the lowest degree 
of liberality, thought it incumbent 
— him to do justice to the merits of 

men, especially a rival or an ad~ 
versary ; and ee the a. was 
proper, to suppose the motives and in« 
tentions were good ; to applaud sins 
cerely and heartily where applause was 
due ; to put a favourable construction 
on dou actions ; to overlook small 
= where neo were great merit 
a t intention ; to make 
due sienstiness for great difficulties ; 
and where it was proper or necessary 
to blame, carefully to abstain from ex- 
tion and mi tation. No- 

ing was considered more low and il- 
liberal than reflections on communi- 
ties, essions, and bodies of men— 
the mBY for instance-—and the ab- 
sent and the dead, the helpless and 
the diffident, had rights which a libe- 
ral man held sacred. Are these the 
sentiments that acquire for a man the 
title of A Liberal? Ask the Liberals 
themselves. ‘The conduct and lan 
guage which naturally flow from such 
sentiments, form what the author of 
a new work, entitled “‘Tuz Linzrat,” 
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calls “a kind of cant, confounding li« 
berality with illiberality, narrow views 
eo instinets of a selfish 
choice with those of a generous one, 
the mere amenities and ordinary vir. 
tues of private life,” &e. 

Pledge me, gentle friends, to a 
toast : 

** A spark of candour to the liberal, 
and a glimpse of good sense to the en- 


“* The Liberal” was announced in 
advertisements, placards, and puffs in 
peat wnd-onewi pulaner'ap lames 
B others ing in Italy, 
ome: weeks before it wr publishes, 
John Wilkes called hissatireon Scotch- 
men **The North Briton.” Had “The 

. Liberal” been announced: without a 


hard hit, h it proves not to be an 
intended one. It was right, therefore, 
to name as the author a Libe- 
ral, of whom it was before known that 
“ he went the full li ‘in matters 
fe = pow + ee ag se 
vide preface), “ with large ies of 
who are called Liberals.” All 
-Mistakes a8 to the nature of the work 
were thus prevented by these heraldic 
The Liberal appeared at length 
without name or date, and it may not 
peo a wrest tien me 
ts being his ; but it is right to make 
it known that I have mre oe 
thinking it so, except the common be- 
ief, and the placards of interested 
booksellers. It continues to be puffed 
in liberal papers, and to be sold at the 
libraries, as ‘ The Liberal, by Lord 
.” Lhave seen, in different parts 
the town, three or four copies set up 
side by side, open at different pages— 
in ‘windows to the sale, 
As tapsters hang out signs to sell their ale ; 
and a staring placard at the door— 
THE LIBERAL, 


iy hi wi BE 
LORD BYRON. 

From the preface to the Liberal may 
out, by one versed in the 
and involved style affected for 
wise purposes, all the ing prin- 
of Liberalism ; and on ac- 
nt it is worth analy for the 
of the uninitiated, would 
but little were they to peruse 
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of Liberalism—but 

the intention, because I could 

not fix on any arrangement of the sub- 
ject that I was pleased nf wa I had for- 


gotten it, when the I coming in 


ii 


they lie ~ our path 
= od are 
fase ushers Bipot peonk nr; r Re 


cept to the reputation of 
its authors—and the best answer would 
fer esc ea 
shall say but little of the work, 
as it may be illustrative of the prin- 
ciples and opinions expressed or insi~ 
nuated in the preface, and of the cha~ 
racter and opinions of the party whose 
name it bears. 
The preface 
ingenious, but trite and com 
remarks, on the uselessness of pre. 
faces—the idle vanity of ushering in 
publications with a parade of pom- 
pous professions. This is a favourite 
theme with preface-writers ; the pre- 
face to many a book could not be 
written without it. Our p tells 
us, “‘ The greater the flourish of trum- 
pets now-a-days, the more suspicious 
what follows” —* We wavs our 


Fs? 


unquestiona 
the way for 


h 
os that 
fille eagle. sagen Oona eather 
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the name of Liberals, no one would 
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have at once pitched upon illiberality 


as their dis hing characteristic ; 
but since they became Tue Liberals, 


of hardly an act has been performed or 


attempted, a sentiment uttered, or an 
opinion published by them, that does 
not outrage common candour. The 
French have their ultra-liberals and 
their ultra- ists. We have not yet 
adopted the terms—that is to say, we 
use them only when speaking of French 
parties. Ultra-liberal ! Ultra-royalist ! 
A man in France, it seems, may be 
too candid in heart, and erous in 
conduct, and too loyal to his King and 


; country. An old-fashioned man, who 


The Liberals, or Liberales, as they 
were called when the name was first 
‘were a party in France. I 
quarrel about words, 


word, by becoming the name of a 
uires a meaning opposite to 

and natural acceptation, there 

in uttering it, and I trow it 

them. This party as- 

no time characterized 


had never before heard of Liberalism, 
might su the ultra-liberal and the 
ultra-royalist to be two names for the 
same party. But that would bea des 
vil of a mistake. Nothing, according 
to the liberal creed, being more anti~ 
liberal than loyalty, or more anti-loyal 
than liberalism. 

Were I to define Liberalism to a 
— versed in a ordinary angus 2y 

t a stranger to the jargon of parties, 
I would say that liberalism is exactly 
the reverse of liberality, and I think, 
with little risk, that my definition 
could mislead him. Formerly, a man 
who made pretensions to common can« 
dour, which i is but the lowest degree 
of liberality, thought it incumbent 
= him to do justice to the merits of 

‘men, especially a rival or an ad~ 
versary ; and where the conduct was 
proper, te suppose the motives. and in« 
tentions were good ; to applaud sins 
cerely and heartily where applause.was 
due ; to put a favourable construction 
on doubtful actions ; to overlook small 
faults where there were great oes 
and a t intention ; to 
dun aibomtnces Sor grea) aidlenlaons 
and where it was proper or necessary 
to blame, carefully to abstain from ex- 


tion and mi tation. No- 

ing was Ter more low and il- 
liberal than reflections on communi- 
ties, essions, and bodies of men—- 
the , for instance-—and the ab- 
sent aad thé dead, the helpless and 
the diffident, had rights which a libe- 
ral man held sacred. Are these the 
sentiments that acquire for a man the 
title of A Liberal? Ask the Liberals 
themselves. The conduct and lan 
guage which naturally flow from such 
sentiments, form what the author of 
a new work, entitled ‘‘Tuz Linerat,” 
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kind of ing li< 
eetdbayantietiibendiog saree vise 
or the instincts. of a selfish 
choice with those of a generous one, 
the mere amenities and ordinary vir- 
tues of private life,” &c. 
Pledge me, gentle friends, to a 
toast : 
“<A of eandour to the liberal, 
and a glimpse of good sense to the en- 


“The Liberal” was announced in 
advertisements, placards, and puffs in 
various forms, as the work of Lord 
Byron and others residing in ae 
some weeks before it was published. 
John Wilkes called hissatireon Scotch- 
‘The North Briton.” Had “The 
Liberal” been announced without a 
~ name, it would have been ‘supposed to 
bea hit at the Liberals. Indeed it isa 
hard hit, though it proves not to be an 
intended one. It was right, therefore, 
to name as the author a sturdy Libe- 
ral, of whom it was before known that 
“ he went the full l ‘in matters 
of opinion,” to use his own words, 
(vide preface), * with large bodies of 
men who are called Liberals.” All 
mistakes as to the nature of the work 
were thus prevented by these heraldic 
puffs. The Liberal appeared at length 
without name or date, and it may not 
be Lord Byron’s.* I have no doubt of 
its 3 but it is right to make 
it known that I have mone od 
thinking it so, ex common be- 
lief, and the placards of interested 
booksellers. It continues to be puffed 
in liberal and to be sold at the 
libraries, as “‘ The Liberal, by Lord 
poo Lhave seen, in different parts 

the town, three or four copies set up 
side by side, open at different pages— 
Exposed in windows to the sale, 
As tapsters hang out signs to sell their ale ; 
and a staring placard at the door— 

THE LIBERAL, 


Gi as os Rs 

LORD BYRON. 
From the preface to the Liberal may 
pre nae out, by one versed in the 
and involved style affected for 
i all the ing prin- 
ciples of Liberalism ; and on ac~ 
count it is worth mee the 
benefit of the uninitiated, who would 
learn but little were they to peruse 
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the intention, because I could 

not fix on any arrangement of the sub- 
ject that I was pleased with. I had for- 
gotten it, when the Liberal in 
my way, brought it to my 

dking ovis the poiee 
readers, and picking up 
of Liberalism in the order in 
they lie in our path, 
oie 

which, indeed, 


eapable. The pieces 
fave ushers in are * poor 


and this is all that can b 
most of them. . The less 


shall say but little of the work, except 
as it may be illustrative of the prin- 
ciples and opinions expressed 
nuated in the preface, and of the cha- 
racter and opinions of the party whose 
— bears. - ; 
preface opens with some tolerably 
ingenious, but trite and comm m4 
remarks, on the uselessness of pre- 
faces—the idle vanity of ushering in 
publications with a ef pom- 
pous professions. This is a favourite 


what latemae Hee: ‘WAVE our pri- 
my mown meen 
withstanding on to 

rish his trumpet, and D ancintartin 
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had these words constantly in her 
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mouth—‘ Lord ! to see the impudence 
of some women.” ) eA: on 
_ The pith and marrow of the whole 
work: is concentrated in the next pas- 
sage. It is a compendium of liberal 
sentiments, as taught in the most ap- 
liberal schools, but expressed 
renner ag eallon 
-ascertain its meaning by compa- 
ring it with other parts the work, 
as well as its general tenor, and with 
the avowed and published sentiments 
of the authors, and the objects of their 
ic, especially the late Mr Shel- 
a call “one of thenoblest 
of human beings,” and who epprats to 
the person meant by “‘ the accom- 
mk scholar and friend who was to 
shared their task.” Some of the 
author's. purposes and principles he 
first announces as what have been im- 
po to him by somebody or another, 
does not say who; and would ra- 
ther be thought to disclaim than to 
avow them. Amongst these are ‘‘ hos- 
tility to: religion, morals, and every 
‘thing that is legitimate.” In these few 
' the sum and substance of all 
Liberal principles are comprised, and 
it was judicious to place them fore- 
most. .When he comes to particulars, 
his. riddles become harder to. solve. 
His. meaning must be gathered from 
the enmity he avows against the con- 
duct and sentiments of some nameless 
ies. Could we guess who hey are, 
the mystery is cleared up. When he 
tells us, ‘‘ there is not a greater set of 
hypocrites in the world than these pre- 
tended teachers of the honest and in- 
experienced part of our countrymen,” 
we are no wiser than before, unless we 
know who the pretended teachers are ; 
and this is a mystery involved in stu- 
died obscurity. To give meaning to 
what follows, it must be conjectured 
that the pretended teachers are the mi- 


nisters of religion, especially those of 
pare em reg This may be 


denied—and if the proof rests wholly 
on any thing distinctly or directly ex- 

in the passage itself, to deny 
is to disprove it ; but hear and judge 
for yourselves. I would beg my pu- 
pil’s pardon for the length of the ex- 
traet, ‘but it will enable us to get on 
without long quotations afterwards.— 
“* When we know. that their religion, 
when it is in earnest on any point, 
(which is very seldom ), means the most 
ridiculous and untenable notions of the 
_ Divine Being, and in all other cases 
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means nothing but the Bench of: Bish- 
ops; when.we know that their morals 
consist, .for,the most part, in.a secret 
and, practical contempt of their own 
professions, and for the least and, best 
part, of'a few dull examples of some- 
thing a.little more honest, clapped in 
front to make a show and a screen,and 
weak enough to be made tools against 
all mankind ; and when we know, to 
crown all, that their legitimacy,as they 
call it, is the most unlawful of all law- 
less and impudent things, tending, 
under pretence that the whole. world 
is as corrupt and ignorant as thems 
selves, to put it.at the mercy of the most 
brute understandings among them— 
men, by their very education in these 
pretensions, rendered least fit to sym- 
pathize with their fellow men, and as 
unhappy, after all, as the lowest of their 
slaves ;—when we hnow all this, and 
see nine-tenths of all the intelligent 
men in the world alive to it, and as-re- 
solved as we are to oppose it, then, in- 
deed, we are willing to accept the title 
of enemies to religion, morals, and le- 
gitimacy, and hope to do our duty with 
all becoming profaneness according. 
ly.”-—This is sad prosing, and. if Ian 
mistaken in the guess I have hazarded, 
a rigmarole without head or tail. But 
let it be granted that the ministers of 
religion are the hypocrites and. pre- 
tended teachers, and that it is what.is 
taught and practised by them, their 
‘* religion, morals, and legitimacy,” of 
which ‘‘ he accepts the title of the ene- 
my, and hopes to combat with all:be- 
coming profaneness,”’ and then we be- 
gin to know what to make of.a.great 
part of it. Every man can.say for,him- 
self whether or not this is a just de- 
scription of his minister's preaching 
and practice, and I need say nothing 
about it. ?, 
It is a remark that should be kept 
in mind on perusing Liberal produc- 
tions, that in all such compositions, 
from the single sheet to the most mas- 
sy volume, the Bishops, or the “‘ Bench 
of Bishops,” is a figure of speech mean- 
ing the Church of which the Bishops 
are the governors, and every thing per- 
taining to, or connected with it. Those 
who aspire to be liberal in the ex- 
treme, extend its meaning to all reli- 
gion whatever. But what does our 
prefacer mean by “‘ NINE-TENTHS..of 
all the intelligent men in the world?” 
The authors of The Liberal must sure- 
ly know that they have a right, sanc- 
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ioned by 
theie party (however stall; worthless 
and may be in ne 
ALD that is. cnuanae’s ‘in the worl 
and, sifice it is n to acknow- 
nig ‘that it does not include every 
y, to treat the rest'as an inconsi- 
derable 
so wicked, 't 
with them. 
Is not the party in whose service The 


, 80 dull; so perverse, or 
that itis im vain to'reeson 


Liberal is written, the same who some: 


be since styled themselves “ every 
tened manin Europe,” and more 

ry, ** the liberal party all over-the 
world >” Why, then, do By give up 
a tithe of them ?. Methinks if a tenth, 
or a smaller ion than a tenth, 
of all the intelligent men in the world 
xs to'us, we are entitled, for their 
sakes, to a little more respect than the 
Liberals usually express for us. What 
of enlightened men, or whe- 

ther any, belong to us, is'a question in 
which I am not personally concerned. 
I am neither Li nor enlightened 
myself. The old light of reason and 
common sense, and the new light of 
Liberalism, seem to possess the property 
of extinguishing each other, so that 
both cannot at one time illuminate the 

same skull. 

The ‘author grotesde forthwith to 
give a specimen of the ‘* becoming pro- 
faneness which he promised to his 
“* intelligent” readers. I feel a repug- 
nance to the -task of transcribing the 
remaining sentence of the passage last 
quoted, for itis not with his blasphemies 
or his profanities that I venture to med- 
dle. It is only his illiberalities or li- 
beralisms, (take which word you like 
best)'that are to my purpose. ‘There 
is such a.display of both in what fol- 

‘lows, that I cannot pass itover. “God 
defend us from the piety of thinking 
him a monster !—God defend us from 
the morality of slaves and turn-coats, 

and from the legitimacy of. half-a-dozen 
lawless ‘old gentlemen, to whom, it 
ree human nature is an estate in 

ee.” . 

“ God defend us from the piety of 
thinking him a monster!” § 
expression ! Yet, to the matter of this 
petition, a pious man can say, Amen. 
‘* God defend us from thinking of him 
as the authors of Cain and Queen Mab 
would teach us to think !—May we 
ever be enabled to think and to believe 
of our grecious Creator, as he has in- 


Be 
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Holy Word !” 9) 

Who are thevalioves and tatnstoaiy 
whose morality our * ace and liberal 
author deprecates, I pretend not to. 
guess. It may may beth no 
persons are meant’; but all end- 
ent men who: refuse the a party. 
are the slaves, and all constant 
to honest principles are the turn-coats. 
But it would be t dulness to find. 
any difficulty, and gross affeetation to: 
pretend a doubt, about the * -half-do-: 
zen old gentlemen to whom human na-- 
ture is an estate in’ fee.”’ I pass over: 
the nonsense of human nature an 
estate in fee ; for, asa literary 
tion, the pages I am searching are far 
below criticism. 'The first of the law-. 
less old gentlemen, doubtless, eat 
own good and gracious 
in the eye of sturdy Liberalism, to: a 
King of England, both by right and. 
possession, is of all crimes ‘the most in= 
expiable. The other five are-the mo~= 
— _ evince the aes sincere 

esire to live in: peace ° endship 
with our King and eountry ; for, to be 
a king any where, is a crime ex- 
piable by becoming the determined 
enemy of liberty and Old-England/ 
This, indeed, is a merit that would ex= 
piate any crime, and' make: a man ‘a: 
hero-with “‘ the Liberal party all over 
the world,” though he were seated on 
the greatest throne of the world ; nay;: 
even though he were the legitimate 
possessor of that throne ; but much’ 
more if he had waded to it through 
the blood of slaughtered millions, and 
raised himself by deeds which men not 
hardened ‘by a course of — 


shudder to think of. 
preside’ as The 
not 


The preface thus 
object of our work 

[the pleasure conveyed: by the informa: 
tion in the first clause of the sentence 
was instantly dispelled,” “ except inas 
much as all writing now-a-days must 
involve something to that the 
connexion between politics and all 
other subjects of interest to 

having been discovered, never again to 
be done away.” Having been disco- 
vered !. who made the ? and, 
who are they that assent ‘to the truth 
of it? Nobody, I believe, but politie- 
struck maniacs, who have been bit by 
a mad pamphleteer or news-writer. I 
might doubt whether I should call 
this a liberal idea, never having before 
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by compan 

versation cones of political economy, 
papers of the day, if I turn to 
in a magazine or review that 
relief by its title, and there 
ith any thing that shews the 

head so to run om aes 
t it must mingle with every 

drops from it, I hastily 
t aside and have recourse to a 
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lates of his readers with 

assafcetida of Liberalism on all oc- 
éasions, for even the few who relish 
the flavour with a steak, loathe it 
in a fricassee or ragout. Let think 

sve. heten ie petehiches seule if be 
wishes to be ; for he may be as- 
R, 5. represents no small 
inconsiderable portion of the read- 


words about ‘‘ Poetry, 

, translations, and ameni- 
tshew the connection between 
all other subjects to be in- 
in the author's brain, he lets 
readers into the knowledge of a 
secret — another discovery ! 
** There are other things in the world 
besides kings, or even sycophants.” 
What a happiness it is to the age to 
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though 
parts them so freely! And 
what are the other things in the world 
hesides kings and sycophants? “There 
is one thing in particular, which is 
NATURE.” Attend, ye liberal.and en- 
lightened readers! for liberal and en- 
lightened: ye must be, - it has been. 
ur fortune to se the earterren 
a of which lis my pleasing 
to display the beauties ; and if it has 
not, liberal and enlightened you shall 
be made, ere we part, by my quotations; 
for I pretend not to have any light to 
ispense but what I borrow from my 
author. There is narure in the 
world! And what besides Kings, Sy- 
ts, and Nature? We are not 
in express terms that there is an 
thing else. But as the passage whi 
opens with this discovery, proceeds to 
inform us that the author has also a 
regard for Daudies who have ideas in 
their heads, and for certain modern 
Barons, we may assume that there are 
Dandies who have ideas in their heads, 
and certain modern. Barons in the 
world. The world, then, consists of 
Kings, Sycophants, Nature, Dandies 
who have i in their heads, and 
certain modern Barons. And now 
let me ask, who, that is furnished with 
this circumstantial knowledge of the 
world, and all that it contains, can 
lose his way in it? It seems to me to 
be a blameable omission, though the 
author doubtless has good reasons for 
it, that he does not tell us what world 
it is that he speaks of. It cannot be 
the wooden world ; for he might search 
many of England's bulwarks without 
finding one of the elements of which 
his world is com ** You talk 
of the world, sir; the world is ‘in its 
a says Goldsmith: That must 
be the learned world. Prior teld his 
readers, that the world 
** Is a mere farce, an empty show, 
Powder, pocket-glass, and beau.” 
oe PRIOR. 
Prior, as appears by the. context, 
spoke of the fashionable world, or beau 
monde. 


s* All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely 
players.” 

The great or real is here com 
to the mimic, reflected, or theatrical 
world. I'cannot find that it is* the 
learned world, or the fashionable world, 
or bean monde ; neither is it the great 
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whorn it pleases him ‘to style 
Castlérea, “‘ was ons of the most 
and vindictive of statesmen.” 
Of his charges eta this dis- 


Tf ** eoldineas of heart,” a 


tes ena 
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th the name of the reading 
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man. 
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turé dsks notice, as it 


e Of a y singular 
lays the 26+ 
lerant spirit of Liberalism, with f 


to'what is called the press; of 
on Of sentiments not banbelbal 
‘the’ party 5 and if “ ‘The Dtbe. 
et ks’ the universal 
sentiment th tlie party whose namé 
beats; it is here. Lord ‘Castle 
tronized ‘such infamous j 
eget Hea enact His 
Lordship’ 8 patronage of the epee 
I suspect the authors had another 
journal,’ “ now flourishing,” in their 
thoughts, but which it was not 
nt to name. To revile a 
tiobleman ‘for favouring a Pens 
per, ‘was certainly a more liberal 
course to follow, ether the tists 
is founded ‘or not, is of no sort 
consequence ; it doés ‘not in the a 
affect the tolerant and 
racter of the spirit which these ume 
rals evince towards the press, in ma- 
king it a matter of accusation. 

Lord Londonderry’s patronage Of 
the Beacon, if it was a reality at all, 
probably consisted im purc and 
reading it ; ‘for in the case of another 
« infamous journal,” the John Bull, 
this was affirmed to constitute patron- 
age, and by the Liberals denounced as 

and corruption, and an abnse 
anit ed’ out for reform. It will be 
generally remembered, for it afforded 
too much fun’ té be soon forgotteti, 
that some of the King’s ministers were 
in Parliament, yi 
thing: more tronising this excel- 
lent weekly iéper, the John’ Bull, 
which T never see without regret rset 
that the day of its publication bd S) 
day. It is to ‘me matter of wonder 
that ey eee gave those Who 
vatice this, so ng tr mae 
Foor as‘ to deny a ch 
unfounded) in Unik Eade it Noh 
true, chev was nothing illegal or dis- 
creditable. But denied it was ; and 
an honourable member, Lord Jolin 


“Russel, if I remember, T 
his lordshiy’s pardon for meen 
his name on such ‘an occasion, if T 


“in am error,) but some member of the 


‘with whom he menally acts, 
‘up and 'saitl they patronised the 
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_.© A sad mixture it was of internal stupidity and external weakness that permitted this. 
Witness my -—M, ODOHERTY. _ f aa 








Re a ye nao een per en 





weacally Gr as'e irty, has 
“Written with “afiicient ability, or 
‘plausibility, to provoke resent- 


580 ehave I of the exprit de- corps 


the rights of nations with those of a 
“manor.” be by tho TALS tgainne 
, shewn berals against 
‘the Duke otherwise sufficiently appa- 
‘rent, it receives an ample 
“in ‘one of 
“form the article im’ the vo- 
‘lume; where the battle of Waterloo is 
‘eadlled “the 
“era of “horrors; the “Revolu- 
* tién, ‘when each day slew its thou- 
sands. In almost every line of this 


Candid. “No. 7. 


occasions, 


of the profane stanzas, that © 


” of that ° 





‘Edun 
oming ; ition, (The Vision 
of Judgient. ‘is: ing to 
Seeeneoat eee 
- “for y or 
love of ‘his country, which makes it 
I to quote the auther’s iden- 
tical words. It probably was meant 
as @ security against its being too free- 
ly quoted. - The abhorrence, on some 
by the Liberals 
at scenes of slaughter and bloodshed, 
were it sincere, ‘would teach them to 
rejoice at the issue of the battle of 
Waterloo ; for who sees not, that if it 
had been different, the carnage, in all 
probability, must have continued: to 
this day? But on that se 
the cause of Liberty and Old England 
was completely triumphant, and- at 
once the . Reasonable 
and honourable terms of peace, Our 
could never get from her ene~ 
mies, whilst a hope remained of en- 
slaving her ; but the moment that her 
righteous cause, (the cause of all man- 
kind, not excepting her enemies,) was 
triumphant, she accorded iné t 
terms to them, and not one‘man- 
since fallen bythe hand of war, in 
Christendom. And this is the sad 


But the issue of our glorious: la 
gle, had it been merely that the 
tune of England over that of 
her ancient enemy, though that would 
have been hard: to-digest, would ‘have 
been endurable ; but, alas ! the cause 
of England was the — of freedom 
against , of right against viot 
lence an ow i There was'the 
rub. The foul.and deformed spirit of 
jacobinism, when touched bythesword ~ 
of liberty, was compelled to quit his 


‘disguise, and —— in his own hide- 


charm being: , 
the-less intellectual half of eeuat 
(if I may thus speak of nine-tenths of 
all the a men in the world 
waked from the vain dream in whi 
their faculties had been entranced for 


half an age, never to. be subjected’'to 


-the spells of the demon again. Man 
of them ve their deliverer no thanks. 
With Caliban, they could cry todream 
in, and some there are who wilfully 
shut their eyes, and talk as if théy 
were dreaming still. But they“ate 


awake forallthat. Semething now and 
then slips out; to shew that they see 
and understand as other le do; and 
their perversity ‘serves but to divert 
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- ever a reform shall take. 
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tives that prompt them to’write are, a 
desire to be admired as‘wits and clever 
fellows ; to fill their pockets, (motives 
which I do not blame, for they are my 
puumrsuanere ste 

ah dathoasm ’ mat 
those hav : anded 


pen a be executed crtaiiabe iberal- 

over 
— glee, am 
‘pronouncing sentence of summary ex- 
ecution against Southey, they seem for 
“& moment ‘to have that Ja- 


“world has'awaked, and to’be dreaming 
is the bandos tee e, 

onl i vantage to be 
‘detived from the triumph of Liberal- 
ism, which they condescend to speci- 
“fy. Come what will-of the rest of us 
legitimate pretenders, Southey’s doom 


“is fixed. He is a “ MARKED Man!” 


This term the bye, in such high : 
t-te doitieeh tes. 


y that does not excite a smile, 
out: ¢ _nine-and-thi 


sd, Know net: whether 40 call "The 
Vision of Judgment” «a traye a 
. * of tl f £ ¢ . ‘ 

composition ofthe amt hae by 


nine-and-thirty: 
must bea one. . I wish this*were 
the worst that could’/besaid of ithe 
object of its author is: less’ to-ammnse 
FM we 39) soar de de 7a Bi 3 
It will: i ithe few 


position, are not criticism on the work 


wes ‘ ( [As Mo Mee ort 

Southey’s Vision of Judgment-ap- 
peared to me to‘be an ill-judged; ‘and 
‘not a well-executed work. It certainly 
has added nothing to the reputation of 
its author in any. ect. The no. 
Jolencas:of hin indtives (tad Faatiet to 
the memory of our late: ign; the 
great and good -Geoi iat: chhemai 
venerate above any ‘man-tecord-~ 
ed in history), does not atone*for-the 
indiscretion of: iti 
eer: 
wi aps be” in his 
cation, és edn been ‘in de- 
-fence of the author of Cain: But Mil- 


& 


A smnile at the puerilities, anda laugh 


iiist yart evgacr sear’ 
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name, a 
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“Tk The propér word inéte Willd Be Tacobinixin, ble Tuba Wd Wet Patty hick 
word that had not a meaning till it became the name of a party ; i 


received its meaning from the character and conduct of a patty who were every thing 


- tha. is infamous, unrelieved by any thing thet is tolerable, it isa name not tobe written 
or uftered by the Candid where there is a possibility of its being i 
-more than implied, the strongly expressed regrets at the triumph of, 
- England at Waterloo, and the more-than Liberal sentiments con in 
- pieeeof-satire, the threat. of. a halter denounced by the poet 
place, that led me to use it st all, A the Bisl 
that denotes the.church, ‘*the Southeys’’ may mean all reviewers and au 
sume to despise the works of ‘** The Liberal.” ; 


It .was.the 
and Old 
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ctitics, and his warmest admirers, 
Widen tnd the docooe ob Aintone 

er, words assigned to the Deity, 
against i 
poeti 


. t he was guilty of 
eigeie oie 
= 


i 


it propriety 
and erobabhiey. tt is impos- 
dante ourselves into a mo- 
y anid poetical belief, that words 

‘ ed from the Holy Spirit, ex- 
- the warrant of inspiration it- 

. It is here only that Milton fails, 
aud liere Milton sometimes shocks. 
: ‘and conduct ascribed by 
} to Ins inferior spirits, accords 
#0.well with our conceptions and be- 
lief. respecting their nature and ex- 
istence, that in' many placés we forget 
are in any respect the crea- 
tures of imagination. The blasphemies 
‘of Milton’s devils offend not a pious 
ear, bécause they are devils who utter 
them. Nor are we displeased with the 


a Spe gee 


z 


: 
! 
“ae 
E 


pe ee ee 


-country, ) 


-was of no value to.an author, 


The Candide. Now I. 


pb wrens 
way to 


(Jan. 
mentioned the authors of the, 
Briton and. of See 
comes necessary to observe 
worthies are in some sort the herc 

the travesty. ‘Lhe Op Jacosin, wie 
was @ liar from the beginning, call 

myriads.of spirits to prove his claim 
to George III.,and this respectable pair 


are selected as spokesmen. Junius 
utters @ notable Liberalism in the only 
line of the travesty which I shall quote, 


“* T loved my country, and I hated him." 


That is to say, the King. Ido not 
think that any injustice is done to this 
writer in having such a sentiment im- 
puted to him, for it is one that heoft, 
en betrays, though he is careful not to 
utter it, If he had plainly expressed 
his hatred to the King, his pretenceof 
loving his country would have availed 
him little, and his popularity would 
have been, at an end; for when he 
wrote,,even the mob were but half 
liberalised, or, if there were some 
truly liberal and. enlightened spirits 
among us, . there always are inevery 

y were men who had nat 
been taught te read, and whose favour 
But 
with this man of bombast I have ne- 
thing to do, I take the e ions 


- put.into his mouth to be the.senti- 


ments of the authors of The Liberal, 
and the party for whom they write. 
It is in. vain to disclaim them as none 
of their own, and to say they,are ex- 
pressions in character, which they put 
into the mouth of a noted liar, speak- 
ing at the instigation of the father of 
lies. The author, speaking in his own 
person, pretends no love for his coun- 
try, and it is creditable to his singerity 
tell eslon: com awh, oooh Minar 

to great and good King. is 
ostentatiously displayed throughout. 
It is not easy to explain how it is per- 
ceived, yet it is always pass to. per- 
ceive, when the words which an, ay- 
thor puts into the mouth of any of his 
characters express his own sentiments, 
or sentiments which he wishes. his 





Cee et oy a a le WP eget 
sisting in his concealment after the feelings of respeciable individuals by in- 
jurious : of matters with which the public had no concern, as well as 
common to every honest Briton by insulting his King, because, for the pre« 


sent, T | not to entrust the reading ic with more of my own name the ini- 
’ 
my 


tials I trust I shall never any thing that should make it inconyeni- 
- Sabena eye oF ts iy Wish; Ge'abbececning t weensin concealed whilst such is 


pleasure. 




















tove ‘his country. 
metiting on this paradox, I shall state 
f ftion of the tiatter, whicli 
I néed not say is completely the reverse 
<r papliey iesd phtelem, £6 te:edinte 

Loyalty a ¢ is admit« 
ted, ae vers that mean the same 
thing ; they are not always convertible 
terms that may be: used indiscrimi+ 
ately and a’ metaphysician, when 


ing into the ré and cause, 
the oripia and end, of our feelings and 


affections, doés right to distinguish 
between them. But itis distinguish- 
ing too curiously to attend ‘to this on 
any other occasion. For though loy- 
alty and patriotism are terms that do 
not denote the same affection, they are 
affections that cannot subsist asunder ; 
and where the one is destroyed, the 
other vatiishes. Each, in its turn, be- 
comes a criterion by which to judge of 
the soundness of sioris to the 
other. It is no want of chafity to con- 
sider that man’s pretcusions to 
triotism as h ; whose loyalty 
prey Gor ge ealled in question; and 
in ‘Vain for any man to pre- 
tend to love his King, who betrays a 
want of feeling for the honour and 
of his country. That mah 
King, wor loves liberty end Old Eng. 
, nor loves ‘and Old En 
land ‘whose heart does not glow wit 
j oyewendhey- pride at the naine of 
‘ot Waterloo.” 
_ Of the other eons that fill up the 
blication, (with the ‘exception of 
some ‘Hines in the last page, to be con 
sidéred by themselves,) I hawe never 
heard’ any body speak, and believe 
few but in have ever read them. 
The petusal was a task I should never 
have got through, had I not consider- 
ed it @ duty, and made it a point of 
honour with myself to perform it, after 
making choice of their preface for my 
foot-cloth, in walking over the dreary 
and dirty field of Liberalism. 
_ “If any: one else has done the same, 
1 veniture to say, he’ will ‘hereafter be 
be cord yawn whenever “The Li- 
al” is mentioned ‘in his hearing. 








hen a man is banished from 
teel society, it is usual to sa that be 
is sent to Co - When an author 
is refused a ne it the thea» 
tres, or a perusal pub 
We he is ald’ © $6 lea 
spirit of the age—the current of 


pre are ‘toa fob te = edt 


damnation pronounced. the uné 
successful poet ma roxy anil bo oxi 
ire banishment: to 





t 
Fastiano to Pisa. ‘The spirit of Mr 
Southey, till he shall have redeemed, 
the error he committed in writing 


the Vision of Judgment, b 
something more worthy of Hie 
one CPi Hi Nmedie it 
purgatory of Pisa. - His is 
to be hoped, will be of short duration. 
But a new kingdom, another Erebus, 
sue the tempting theme of 
people my new dominion too fast. Bes 
ing about to appear before the reading 
public,* with many chances against 
me of sent to Pisa myself, it 
would be impradent to make toomany 
enemies amongst those who may be 
there before oar an : 
Were it‘not the coin- 
posers of The Liberal have. 
to hoax their readers by imitating and 
peo ty La and manner of 
each other, I should say that the inge- 
a conceits, the “ S; 
such as a collar made ; 
ing @ main ingredient of’ Mothers 
wit and Mother West-end, and flowers 
il : : . a » Ts 





* In the form of a folio, which all the world mus¢ teud. 
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preface that 
be) with ‘the filthy slime 
f or my faculties are too 
hase perceive it ; and that if there 
i or nothing in them to please, 
Wocesia hethe: a nothing to offend, 
Whielh: of theni are by the author of 


the ladies of the 7 caihg whether 


se 


any unfledged and hi nerto nameless 
i for literary eminence have 
assisted in furnishing out this intellec- 


ic, we are not told, and no- 

will ever ask. One piece is given 

as *s, in order, no doubt, to 
ify the epithets of noblest of hu- 
man beings, and accomplished scholar 
and i, bestowed on him’ in the 
. It is doing injustice to the 


odoriferous herb, to any thing 
80 vapid as the best of , to be ge- 


of Londonderry’s death. To say 
they are failures, is not to 
the writers with want of talent; for 


on such a subject it was impossible to - 


The Gandids, ..Now if. 


* “upon them by others. As a NAME, it 


in this way, than the completest 
ure in the execution. The man must 
have a depraved taste, and a dull head, 
as well as an unfeeling heart, who 
could discover any thing to laugh at, 
or to make a jest of, m the-death of 
any human being, especially a man of 
eminence, ( er eminently good or 
eminently bad,) by his own hand. The 
th of any man in any way, is a most 
unfit subject for mirth ; audit is only 
the death of public enemies, slain in 
open fight, that cau ever be just or be- 
coming subjects for rejoicing. Should 
any of the composers of The Liberal 
cut their own throats, or should they 
cut the throats of each other, the tale 
would :be heard with feelings of un- 
mingled horror by these who might 
not think their deaths a loss to society, 
A maa could not'be found among us 
* legitimate pretenders,” who would 
either laugh or rejoice at it: Perhaps, 
a man who but a short time since, and 
not wholly without reason, was looked 
upon as a superior genius, reduced to 
such a state of intellects as to bejcapa- 
ble. of composing or aiding in the com: 
position of such a publication as ‘Tne 
Liberal, is a more melancholy specta- 
ele, and furnishes a nore instractive 
warning inst misusing the se of 
Heaven, than his being overtaken by 
death, the lot of all, in its niost.ap+ 
palling form, or overwhelmed, with 
any calamity to. which every man. is 


If the professors of the Liberal schools 
persist in their endeavours to deprave 
-the minds of their followers, and. root 
out the better feelings of our nature 
frour their hearts, it will be impossible 
much longer to distinguish between 
p | oy 8 and Jactobinism. po 
r in to approximate. It mat, 
we Telit cheseman a party choose to 
be known by, or what nameis bestowed 
just signifies the party who are known 
by thet same; pai so far as it con- 
veys an idea of any thing good or bad, 
it changes its meaning as the. party 
changes its. character and conduct. The 
Achilles of Bristol is a name that no 
more suggests the dyegd of Troy to 
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sugar 5 
of the valiant. and irascible Greek (if 
my readers can imagine, a classical 
underwriter) will be as ready.as any 
other man at Lloyds’ to declarejthat 
the timbers of the Achilles are un- 
sound, and to insure. the Hector of 
Cork. at.a.lower premium. When we, 
whose, wits are mellowed in the clumsy 
air of Cockenzie, hear. the. name of 
illes, we. more readily think of an 
unseemly. and, shameless. man of brass 
standing, up before the. threshold of 
‘ Mother West-end,’ than of the hero 
of Greece, or, the good ship of Bristol. 
n we, whom the clowns call Cock- 
neys, speak of Greeks, we think not 
‘ Of. deathless deeds atchieved on Trojan 
plains,’ ; decaita 
but.of oo... | 
* Inglorious toils endured at Brixton Mill.’ 
Let me ask a question of the Liberals 
themselves. When you call the steady 
supporters of established rights ‘ The 
Legitimates,’ does the idea of rigid ob- 
servers and stern enforcers of the laws 
present itselfto your minds ? or do you 
think it areproach toa state that the go- 
vernment is established and continues 
to be supported by law, and not by vio- 
lence? en youspeak ofa party in the 
state by the name of ‘ the Saints,’ do 
you think of men of holy lives and 
pure and heavenly minds, with hearts 
estranged from the world, its pomps 
and vanities, its honours, prearares , and 
pursuits? ‘ No,’ you will say, ‘in both 
these cases we mean to reproach the 
parties with making pretences to which 
they do not act up.’ But the parties 
in question never arrogated to them- 
selves the names yo give them ; and 
if at any time they seem to- accept 
them, it is evidently because they wi 
not be at the trouble to dispute about 
a word, They make no pretensions 
to which they do not endeavour to act 
up. If you think the last named 
party such pretenders as to deserve to 
ve this designation fixed upon them 
as a reproach, in giving them the name 
of Saints, you in effect call them hypo- 
crites. Is this Liberal? Is there any 
thing in the conduct of the gentlemen 
who are thus stigmatised to warrant 
Vou. XII. . 


‘ 


emnaplvens lage 1 ty nickname, 
or to HX another, wi wey Suppose = 
to be in less repute, on their adversa- ” 


ries. 


The writers of these igrams seem 
to have been aware that. _ Was 
indecent in thus 


something shocking! X 
insulting the ashes of the mighty dead, 
and endeavour to mitigate the detest- 
ation it is calculated. to nelle, BY 
telling us, in the preface, that a dai 
DeMsDeRe vag at t Bercy Shel- 
ey, a writer of infidel poetry, was” 
diowned.”. And where wood the vehiete 
here? or, supposing the a ear ge 
a newspaper to axe coaE itted an 
impropriety, what kind of justification 
is this for men of liberality and letters 
to set up, for cgay Te 2 offenc 
and improving upon it? Improper an 
shameful things have. been by” 
kings, and sycophants, ond land 
who have ideas in their heads, and 
certain modern barons, an , eee 
bishops too. Does it follow that a 
Liberal is therefore justifiable in do-" 
ing the same things? But here there 
is not the excuse of example, not even 
the example of a newspaper to eed 
in justification or extenuation. It is- 
part of the proper business of a news- 
paper to announce such facts as Mr 
Shelley’s untimely end. In this sim- 
ple announcement of the fact, ‘I per- 
ceive nothing like an attempt to be 
facetious ; no expression of mirth or 
exultation on the occasion. It surely 
will not be said that the notification 
of such an event ought to have been 
accompanied with expressions of reé- 
gret, from men who ‘were known to 
hold Mr Shelley’s writings in abhor- 
rence, and knew the man pe be 
writings. It was an event that afford- 
ed ample occasion for serious’ reflec- 
tions, but they were of a nature that 
would have rather looked like insult- 
ing than doing honour to the memory 
of the dead ; and it may have been for 
this reason, that the notice was unac- 
companied by any remark whatever. 
Perhaps the offence ‘consisted in call- 
ing Mr Shelley a writer of infidel 
poetry. Mr Shelley, in his life-time, 
would not have refused the appella- 
Q 















‘world knew of him at all. If there is 
a misnomer here, it is in calling his 
wri wan Whether poetry or 


not, #i were, if they were any 
thing. ag thing so devoid of 
meaning, and of merit of every kind, as 


' some of the publications of Mr Shelley, 

been written in support of any other 

cause but that of vice and irreligion, 

it would never have found a or 

a med beg Indeed, even the a 
in to perceive, in spite 

endeavours to conceal it from 


Even the — ea be- 
‘infidel » is ers to 
have been Frouficient to put off an 

of Mr Shelley’s principal 


composers of the Liberal are 


? 


CJan. 
su to be Lord Byron, Mr 
stent, (what an associa tion of sett) 
the late Mr Shelley, and some ladies. 
Whosoever they may be, I assure 
them that I mean it not in contempt, 
but as a compliment, implying a be- 
lief that they are capable of better 
oe when I say that the - om 
on every point on whi 

strive to shine, by the most wes 
less miscreants, and the meanest of 
mankind: by Mr Hone, Mr Henry 
Hunt, Mr Wooler, Mr Waddington, 
Mr Carlile, Mrs Carlile, Mrs ——, 
Miss ——, &c. &c. &c. I earnestly, 
and in perfect sincerity of heart, re- 
commend it to them to apply their 
powers, before it be too late, (I hope 
it is not too late already,) to some 
undertaking in which it is creditable 
to be engaged ; in which it is a high 
honour to excel, and no disgrace to 
bear a humble part; in which 

will have the prayers and wishes of 
good men for their success ; and in 
which they can have none but the ex- 
cellent for competitors or imitators. 


R. S. 
London, 24th December, 1822. 
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Vor Populi. 126 


Por Populi. 


At the commencement of a new vo- 
lume, and another year, it may be ex- 


pected that we should say something 
by way of procemium, prolegomenon, or 
preface. But our naturaland invincible 


modesty prevents us, as it has always 
dene, talking much, either of 
be tats or ae our — We have 
nothing to wish in t of praise, 
and nothing to fear in the shape of 
censure, from any of the four quarters 
of the world, all the civili inha- 
bitants of which, we have the honour 
to number among our constant readers. 
To gratify our numerous friends and 


‘admirers, however, rather than from 


any feeling of vanity in our own per- 
son, we shall copy from a few of the 
periodical works of the day, some of 
the passages in which THe Macazine 
is mentioned ; and as we shall make 
the selection at random, this must be 
our apology to friends who may think 
themselves neglected by not finding 
their names at present consigned to 
fame in our immortal pages. 

_ The “ Recommendatory Verses” and 
poetical compliments, in various lan- 
guages, that ~ been transmitted to 
us, averaging, when put er, about 
three folio = eg ey have 
last year amounted to double that 
number, or six volumes; of which we 
may be induced, some day or other, 
to print a couple of 8vo volumes of the 
more Elegant Extracts ; and the flat- 
tering letters that every day arrive by 
the mails ae from every quar- 
ter of the , we find, by our post- 
office account, have this year ex: 

the former, by a sum of not less than 
two hundred pounds. An empty lod- 
ging, hired by Mr Blackwood, has been 
filled with documents, so inte- 
resting to the future historian ; but 
we believe that measures are in con- 
templation for appropriating a portion 
of the National Monument to the pre- 
servation of these valuable papers. 

A demi-official letter from India, 
mentions, “ That the greatest benefit 
which our eastern empire derives from 
the opening of the trade, is the more 
regular transmission of Blackwood’s 
Magnaines which is always looked for 
with impatience, and devoured with 
rapture. Happy is he who has the 
good fortune to receive a packet 


of this tavelechiie treasure—his for- 

proce we sh ig anager 
is to secure a ri 

and husband. i 


guages of the Peninsula by the Mis- 
sionaries ; and the Bramins are now 
——— to evince a scarcely con- 
cealed curiesity to look into its pages.” 
Our last letter from the Emperor 
Alexander, accompanied by the order 
pee eh tee and a handsome 
with his pieture, solicited our 
pearance at Verona, and offered, if we 
would remove to Russia, to settle upon 
Highlonte, in tap-pest of his coopien 
Highlands, in any is empi 
that we chose. ad been invited 


: 
Monarch, of the revolted provinces of 
Spain in South America, as the only 
means of a permanent settlement of 


President. The feeling i 

Chambers of Paris is, that failing the 
succession of the present family, no 
one would have a fairer chance of 
being nominated as the most Christian 


King of the French people ; and by 
the last 


than we could be by any ¢ 
would remove us from our dearly belo- 
ved British Public. 

Besides the written testimonies to 
the utility of our labours, the public 
marks of gratitude which we ex- 
perience, in requests to sit for pictures, 
busts, and so on, demand our warmest 
thanks. Mr Scoular has just finished 
a full-length model of our » to 
be executed in marble, for Empe- 
ror of China ; and our esteemed friend, 
Sir Henry Raeburn, has painted us so 
often in his own inimitable style, that 
it is not now requisite for us to sit— 
he dashes us off from mere recollec- 
tion, and a long knowledge of our face 
and form. The last picture of us in 
our court dress, when we waited upon 

















out excellent or ooliey's Holyrood- 


, has, like all the productions 
of John Watson’s pencil, 
admired 


We feel equally —_ for the at-' 


tentions of less able artists, who at- 

t to delineate our features for the 
more ‘humble of decorating 
aed and though we cannot 

ire the likeness, or praise the exe- 
cution, yet, as an expression of na- 
tional feeling, the circumstance speaks 


Stirling lately, it gave us some sur- 
prise to see the Saracen’s-Head of our 
worthy friend Mr Dow metamorpho- 
sed into the grave features of Chris- 
topher North, with but little attention 
to our Se ped costume. The tur- 
ban is indeed removed ; but in place 
of our water-proof hat; an immense 
bonnet is placed on our 

head, and we still wield the identical 
itar which was in the hand of our 

r. Scarcely an 

inn’ of ‘any note in Glasgow is now to 
be seen without our picture as an at- 
tractive sign ; and in those at Paisley, 
our effigy is generally crowned by a 
Kilmarnock cowl or night-cap. All 
over the west country, the same in- 
signia point out where entertain- 
ment for men and horses may be pro- 
cured in the most comfortable manner, 
and at the cheapest rate. In England, 
we have extended our face even to 
Manchester ; and we believe we could 
travel from the Land’s-End to John- 
o’-Groat’s-House, and lodge every 
night in Norts’s Inn. Cross-Keys, 
Black and Brown Bulls have given 
way to the attractive features of our 
benevolent eountenanee ; and even the 
martial faces of Wellington, Blucher, 
and Abercromby, have been altered so 
as to resemble our features, though the 
prominent nose of the first, the mus- 
tachios of the second, and the gilded 
epaulets of the third, enable a connois- 
seur in painting to discover the origi- 


nal tation. 
In Edinburgh, where our face is 
better known, a kind of likeness may 
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be traced in the numerous sign-boards ; 
and we-have to thank the honest pub- 
lican who put up the very terrible re- 
presentation of our phiz which ap- 
peats at the bottom of the stair where 
the Scotsman is sold. Many people, it 
is said, who have come with the bad 
intention of purchasing that paper, 
have been so terrified at our stern look, 
though only on canvass, that they have 
carried their money elsewhere, and 
saved their credit by purchasing at the 
other newspaper offices in the neigh- 
bourhood. 
The delicate manner in which we 
were nominated as one of the stewards 
for the next Northern Meeting, and the 
change in the name from Northern to 
North, demands a separate paragraph, 
and our best thanks to the noble Mar- 
quis who proposed it, and to the Earl 
of Fife, who made such an excellent: 
and appropriate speech on the occasion. 
We have, in fact, been so mutch ca- 
ressed by all parties sinee the King’s 
Visit to Edinburgh, that we scarcely 
dare trust ourselves on the streets, out 
of the protection of our carriage.” We 
took no*less than an hour to get 
along the North-Bridge the othér day, 
and had at last to take refuge in No. 
17, Prince’s-Street, though we meant’ 
to walk farther, to avoid being embra- 
ced to death. We were leaning on the 
shoulder of our clever little friend; Mr 
Jeffrey, and accompanied by Professor 
Leslie; and the Sillys who did not 
know that we were the dearest friends 
possible, seemed quite surprised at the 
circumstance. ‘We had not the use of 
our right hand for nearly a week after ; 
for the Whigs squeezed unmercifull 
at finding us in such company, an 
the ladies (dear creatures) pressed up- 
on us 80 closely, that our habiliments 
smelt of ottar of roses for a fortnight. 
But we detain our readers from learn- 
ing the sentiments of the great lite- 
rary republic, of which it has pleased 
them to name us Perpetual Dictator ; 
and so we begin, as the clerks we have 
appointed to class the articles have'so’ 
: osen it, with our dearest friend, in 
e 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE LAST NUMBER OF THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


“« Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, No. LXVIII.—It is really refreshing 
in thése days of cant and absurdity, to meet with something worth reading. 
The: King’s Visit wes calculated to reconcile the moderate of all parties, and 
it has had that effect to a marvellous degree. The best informed and libersl- 
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minded: Whigs must.now confess that the zealots.of the party went a little too 
far; and it has occurred to more than one to regret the rashness of the meet- 
ing at the Pantheon to address the late Queen. parma mine 6 sha tees oc 
ty is too much of a scholar and a gentleman to disregard known: for a little 
aberration of judgment, and his present ministers are too wise and too: t 
unnecessarily to call up disagreeable recollections. Among the other desi 
corisequences of the — Visit, it has had the effect, more:than ompiting we 
know, of striking out, by the friendly collision of the crowds at Levee, 
new sparks of genius in the Scotish a of which, to say no more, the last 
Number of the Edinburgh Review, and Blackwood’s Magazine for September, 
are ever-during specimens. 

“€ Of our own work, it becomes us not to speak ; but the friendly and man- 
ly tone in which we are mentioned by Mr North, in his December Magazine, 
calls forth our unaffected acknowledgments. Liberal-minded and upri 
men t to be above the little selfish passions which actuate vulgar souls ; 
and both Mr North and ourselves have done too much for the literature of 
our country to fear that our motives may be misrepresented. Violent and un~- 
called for alities have been attributed to us both by those, who, if they 
were what the word meant, would be difficulted for an:answer ; and we 

‘ have both been unnecessarily blamed for ae the shallows of learning and 
the cant of party-spirit, as if it were possible to criticise the one or discuss the 
other, without reference to the books or persons in which they are most. of- 
fensively prominent. It has been said, that the object of both is to-serve party 

t: Mr North has to the Governor-generalship of a distant 
eolony, and that our views are directed to certain official offices and emolu- 
ments to which in certain circumstances we might be appointed. But we cam 
answer for ourselves, that we shall accept of no office to which we have nota — 
fair claim ; and we are morally certain, that our great contemporary. is equally 
po the reach of mercenary motives. We may both be occasionally mis- 
taken in our views of the present, and in our calculations of the future, but in 
all-cases we write from the purest principles, and with a view to what appears 
to us to be the public good for the time. In Scotland, we are proud to say, 
that there are no Cobbetts nor Hunts, and only one Ji Hume. a 

** To return, however, to the subject which has ealled forth these observa- 
tions, the Royal Number of Blackwood’s ape of which a second edition 
has been advertised, and which we sincerely hope will be speedily: bought up, 
contains more solid reasoning, infinitely more wit and humour, and a larger 
portion of good sense and good feeling, than any twenty. volumes we could 

* name since we began our critical labours. As a model of fine writing, we conm- 

sider it equal to the best passages of Playfair and Stewart, while, in wit and 
humour, ‘and playful satire, it equals, in some respects, what the public have 
been accustomed to applaud in our earlier essays. To particularize any of the 
articles, would be an injury to the others ; and we could not venture to quote 
one passage, without transcribing the whole.. We cannot, however, retrain 
from pointing out a singular fact, in confirmation of .a hypothesis which we 
have often advanced, that the intellectual faculties of the human species are 
not to be judged of by the bulk of the corporeal frame. We had occasion to 
see our table friend, Omai, at his Majesty’s Levee, and met him more 
than once ards in private society ; and though a little dark-complexion- 
ed man, scarcely perhaps so tall as ourselves, yet his striking aptitude for in- 
formation, and the corpoatnen of his general pr so well cotter - - 
picturesque account e joyous reception of the King, augur well for 
rising civilization of the island which pe him birth. We could dilate with 
pleasure on this subject ; but the limits which our publishers have assigned 
to this a compel us to stop. We may resume the subject in a fu- 
ture number.” 


THE EDINBURGH MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


‘* Regarding the efficacy of stimulants in chronic diseases, accompanied by 
derangement of the mental powers, the letters of our correspondents: for the 
last quarter, and from. every part of the empire, bear strong testimony. From 
recent circumstances, too, it would seem that mental stimulants: have a more 


? 
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preparations under that name, introduced into the 

tioned in our Dispensatories : For instance, our letters from 

Galloway say, Sener sea at heen: Repnghs th anne ae 

Irish vagrants, and which was attended with fatal effects in a great nums 

Re y ane nee me - days after nae of 

s Magazine September arriv ere. Our corr t in 

i announces the same fact, in a kind of incipient madness, which had 

there at intervals for three years, but which was totally ehecked on 

the first of October, by the ance of the Royal Number, which the affect- 

ed devoured greedily ; and the excellent Professor of Medicine in the College 
of Glasgow publicly declared in his class, at the commencement of the 

ee that it had acted as a specific in most cases of Typhus Radicalis and 

orexia. 

‘* In the North of England, we are happy to state, that the Orange fever has 
been on the decline since the 5th of October ; and in the narrow and confined 
streets of Dublin, inhabited chiefly by the poorer class of citizens, few cases of 
Furor pugnacitas have occurred since the arrival of the packet with four bales 
of Blackwood’s Magazine. . ' 

‘«The accounts from Manchester and the West of England are equally fa- 
vourable, no cases of Phrenitis Radicalis, or Delirtum Huntia, eninty bea seen 
at the hospitals since the 15th of October. The two bad cases of Jnsanitus, 
accompanied by total loss of memory, which we formerly mentioned as having 
occurred in August last, at No. 166, High Street, Edinburgh, are the only 
ones, which, to our knowledge, have resisted the powerful stimulus of the 

Number. The disease has now assumed the character of low conti- 
nued fever, which threatens to end in hopeless fatuity. It is needless to men- 
tion, that blistering, cupping, and profuse bleeding, been previously tried 
by Drs Stevenson and Nimmo, who had been called in on the appearance of 
the first symptoms, without success ;—scarification and the pve cautery had 
been proposed, but the remedy was thought too harsh. We are happy, how- 
ae er me the information of the roe ea that there is now 
no the contagi reading, provided proper precautions are taken, 
and enforced by the at wr and others concerned. fa 

*€ We conclude, with declaring our belief in the efficacy of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, as one of the best stimulants to nervous energy with which we are 

nted ; and those to whom the aoe health is of importance, would do 

to. give it a fair trial, particularly in Delirium Constitutionale, D. Taxa- 
tor, D. Nobilitas, D. Agraria, D. Infidelitas, and the other species of this tan- 
talizing disease.” 


Tue New Epinsurcn Review AnD PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


** Blackwood’s Magazine, No. LXVIII.—In our Number for October 1821, 
at the conclusion of the article on Mob Power, we maintained the policy of 
Royal Visits, and claimed one for Scotland; and, in this instanee, we 
claim the merit of having convinced the Privy-Council, and his Majesty 
himself, of the propriety of our advice. The result shows that we were not 
mistaken—the King arrived in the Frith of Forth in the begining of August 
last ; and if Seotland has been benefited by the presence of her Monarch, we 
trust the public will not forget the share the conductors of the New Edinburgh 
Review had in bringing about this desirable event.* 

« Although much has already been written upon this great theme, with every 





* Lord Melville, Mr Peele, and Sir William Khighton, give a very different ac- 
count from all this. Not one member of the Privy-Council, we dare say, ever saw the 
Phrenological Review, and three-fourths of them are not at this moment aware of its 
existence. We should not be surprised, after this plumper, to find it asserted that the 
writers of that journal dictated Bruce’s Travels, brought home the Elgin Marbles, or 
were the authors of Don Juan and the Scotch Novels. ‘The Observer newspaper 
mentions, that an admirable paper’on Salt, in this same Review, was the true cause of 
' the repeal of the Salt Tax ; but we should as soon believe that the worthy editor of that 
paper, and not the Duke of Wellington, beat the French at Waterloo. 
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and describing, with great vivacity, perfect truth, and the most 
thusiasm—scenes which will indeed live long in the memory of the pr 
generation of Scotsmen, but of which even the delighted witnesses must de- 
sire to preserve this admirable record. The whole of this incomparable Num- 
ber, we have been informed, was written by the Great Unknown, with the ex~ 
ception of one , at the particular request of his it i 

the i sides less than four thousand guineas for the manuscript. We 
cannot, however, vouch for the truth of this on our own personal knowledge; 
but, be that as it may, the author’s great aim, and he has had the skill to exe- 
cute his purpose, is to combine a lively description of reeent events with the 
grand moral and political reflections to which they give rise. 

“¢ As we are assured that any comment of ours on a work such as this would 
be worse than superfluous, we give the contents of the Number at full length, 
assured that the work will be permanently Lp ar ent moeer. indeed, we have 
miscalculated the literary taste and the loyal enthusiasm of the country.’ 

‘¢ Before closing the delightful subject, however, we would direct the attention 
of our readers to one paper, strikingly calculated to illustrate the doctrines of 
Phrenology, which we have elsewhere maintained—we mean the “ Royal 
Days Entertainments, by Omai the Traveller.” Knowing that a gentleman, 
eminently skilled in Phrenology, had examined the developement of Omai’s 
head upwards of three years ago, we endeavoured, by a careful analysis of his 
narrative, to discern what decultien were strong, and what less vigorous in his 
mind. For instance, finding that he always mentions the ladies with 
animation, we were induced to set down the amative feeling (that almost uni- 
versal i ient in the human male) as not deficient in Omai. His rising in 
the Parliament House at the Banquet, to make a speech after the Duke of 
Hamilton had finished his unexpected harangue, and his appearance in Mt 
Blackwood’s shop with a club, when he received a message from Glengarry, 
shew that self-esteem, combativeness, and destructiveness, were in ample propor- 
tion. /The rere verses which he has com- 
— i organization ; and his adoption of the Highland Reece 

erity in shaking hands with his Majesty when he em- 
ith Lord Fife and Mr North, are pretty 
strong evidences that colouring, self-esteem, and adhesiveness, be 
found strongly marked. The red painted waggons of Mr Morton, which 
he commissioned for the King, his admiration of the mouse-trap, and his 
efforts at making of nails, shew that he possessed the of acquix 
sitiveness and constructiveness ; and his similies and expressions of novelty may, 
without straining, be t t to indicate idealéty and wonder. . Such were the 
leading features of Omai’s » as they occurred to us, ona careful perusal of 
his narrative. Let us now see the connection between the inferred develop- 
ment eo real Boy ~ pasion as noted ap iaeueinate ‘individual to = 
we have alluded, present President ne re Society. T 
terms of ison increase in this order—‘ moderate-—* rather full’— 
‘ ? ® OO ¥ emt ex ° my 
.— ca. ory larg Sixe a aaa Sise ascertained. ; 
. Amativeness, . . . full. I examined the head of Omai 
. Combativeness, . . Mf large. the traveller, and found it to be 
- full. an oblate spheroid, without any 
. very large. distinctive mark, other than a 
extraordinary. gnomon-like excrescence about 
fall. the middle, and a gash a little 
. very large. further down, resembling the 
tacharete scar in a turnip, which had been. 
. 3 rge. produced by growing close to a 
. Constructiveness, . m te... . Sharp stone, , 
- Ideality and wonder, extraordinary. LousErrarivs., 
. Wit, . . . . . wmascertained. 
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On th sketch with the result of the exami , We 
-were' rather atthe result, although Omai’s case, as well as 
cena sterw peculiar facilities for establishing the doctrine. The author of 
» © Gathering of the West’ politely refused to allow his head to be manu- 
the same hands that so successfully developed the cerebral organi- 
zation of H the murderer. However, we hope our successors in the 
iety, if he dies within Britain, will not fail to secure his head, 
as well as that of the Great Unknown, for the benefit of science. Professor 
Leslie's and Mr Tickler’s may not be unworthy of looking after, with the 
same view, when they shall have ‘ shuffled off this mortal coil.’’ The head 
of the author of the ‘ Sorrows of the Stot,’ if the whole Number be not the 
work of the Great Unknown, should display a superabundance of the organs 
of wit, ideality, veneration, and righteousness, with respectable bumps of com- 
bativeness destructiveness, which we have no doubt the Scotsman finds to 
his cost. We had a great deal more equally instructive to say on this sub- 
ject, ‘but we must conclude at present with recommending to our readers, if 
wish to be good subjects and good men, to study with earnestness the 
Royal Number of Blackwood’s Magazine, and regularly take out the New 
Edinburgh Review.” 


Tne Curtst1aAn MontrTor. 


** Honour the King.” 1 Pet. ii. 17. Various have been the opinions of di- 
vines, in different ages, upon the import of these words. In the original Greek, 
the word T:«"—honour, laus,—implies, honour, esteem, and respect ; and when, 
as in the words which we have quoted, this honour, esteem, and respect, is 
taken in connection with the other clause of the sentence, ruz Kine, this by 
no means implies, that the honour, esteem, and respect of subjects is required 
in the same dese to foreign or outlandish magistrates, but is only required 

the A le to: the reigning Sovereign, under whom we are for the time. 
But whether this honour, esteem, and respect is due to all and-every King, 
whatever may be his public or private character, (a proposition which a pa 
called the Scotsman, and circulated among the un ed, doubteth,) or obs 
ther this honour, esteem, and respect, is necessarily limited to a King worthy 
of them, has long been a matter of argument among commentators. (See Eu- 
seb. St August. and Horsley, in loco.) We hope we do not err in giving:it 
as our opinion, that honour, esteem, and respect, are eminently due otlee Eeas 
magistrate of every country where a contrary conduct would be unsafe ; but,:in 
our own country, primarily to the Protestant succession, established at the Re- 
volution in 1688, and eminently to the person of his present most gracious 
Majesty, the most entire honour, esteem, and respect, are justly due. Though 
it becomes all men, generally speaking, to be sober-minded, yet there are times 
when‘a little relaxation of spirit is pardonable ; and we know no book where 
this relaxation and hilarity is so becomingly illustrated in practical lessens, as 
in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine for September last, written upon oceasion 
of ‘his Majesty's royal Progress to his ancient Kingdom, and his visit to our 
National ewe The paper, however, in that Number, entitled ‘* Noctes 
Ambrosiane,” which, to weak minds, may seem an apology for indulging in 
profane ‘merriment, promiscuous dancing, and excess in spirituous liquors, 
should be torn out, or the pages pinned up, before putting it into the hands of 
the thoughtless.” 


EDINBURGH PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. 


* © Blackwood’s Magazine, No. LXVIIT.—It is scarcely within our province 
to notice publications not professedly scientific; but, though we cannot en- 
tirely convince our judgment of its propriety, we gratify our feelings by an- 
nouncing, as one of the fruits of his Majesty's late visit, the publication of the 
sixty-eighth or ae Number, of Mr Blackwood’s unrivalled Magazine. This 
most excellent publication, to which every man of talent in the country has 
occasionally contributed, and which is even said to have been the vehicle of 
some admired essays from Royalty itself, frequently contains important though 
detached notices on. subjects of uncommon interest ; and in the Number which 
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we have just mentioned, there is an admirable paper on the comparative 
watmth and decency of breeches and kilts, When we read the Sketches of 

s friend Colonel Stewart of Garth, we were almost convinced, that 


our 
the beg was better adapted than any species of clothing hitherto invented 


for ‘withstanding the extremes of heat and cold. We did not advert at that 
time to the circumstance, that the Colonel’s excellent observations applied only 
to naked Highlanders, to whom the slightest shade of clothing might be deem- 
ed a luxury; but since we have read the “-Letter from a Goth to a Celt,” 
our views have entirely changed, and we now feel more than ever attached to 
breeches, whether considered as objects of art, or bulwarks of morality. 

“« fhe narrative of our ingenious friend Eree Omai, too, is curious, as shewing 
the effects of education and civilization upon an intelligent foreigner, from an 
island which has ‘been discovered within the memory of man. Nothing so in- 
teresting in the natural history of the human species has occurred since the 
appearance of the Esquimaux, who, however, was infinitely removed in point 
of intelligence from our respectable friend. We hope to be able to give the 
article entire, with our remarks, in a future Number ; together with the de- 
scription of some minerals which he brought us from Otaheite, and which do 
not appear to have been noticed by the French mineralogists. We hope, also, 
to be ble, by that time, to communicate some particulars regarding the So- 
ciety of Arts in Otaheite, for which we drew up some regulations, at Omai’s 
request, upwards of three years ago, and which he undertook to establish by 
the extensive influence of his family among the native tribes.” 


EpinsurcH Evenine Courant. 


‘* We are happy to announce a new edition of Blackwood’s Edinburgh Maga- 
zine, for September last ; which we recommend, as containing a lively picture 
of the feelings which prevailed among all classes of our fellow subjects 
his pe ome He visit, and the hearty “‘ welcome to Auld Reikie” which he 
received.—See Advertisement.” 

CaLeponian MERcurRY. 


“ Blackwood’s Magazine, No. L XVIII. 2d Edition.—In the present dearth 
of continental intelligence, we cannot do better than call the public attention 
to the new edition of Blackwood’s Magazine now announced. Nothing cer- 
tainly has occurred in Edinburgh, since the union of the two kingdoms, of 
more importance to its citizens than the Royal Visit of his Majesty to his an- 
cient Capital, and the publication of this unrivalled work, if we except the re- 
duction of the police assessment from Is. 6d. to 1s. in the pound, for which 
the public are indebted to the late commissioners. Though we happen to differ 
on some minor points of political economy from the writers of this celebrated 
journal, we shall ever remember the display of loyalty exhibited on this auspi- 
cious visit, and the transparent metaphorical expressions of joy which lighted 
up every window and every countenance on that occasion. We venture to 
doubt, however, though the Courier asserted the fact, that the publication of 
the Royal Number raised the funds two per cent ; but we assert nothing posi- 
tively — the subject, as our private letters make no mention of the occur- 
rence. We may again advert to the circumstance, when we have ascertained 
its possibility, by a reference to Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations,—a book we 
have frequently occasion to quote, as containing much sound information, and 
the edition of which, in four volumes, we hold to be one of the very best works 
ever published in this country. The reader who wishes to possess this invalu- 
able will recollect, that Buchanan’s edition is the one we universally re- 
fer to. Of Blackwood’s Royal Number, the contents, which will be found at 
length in our first page, will be the best recommendation.—See Advertisement.” 


_ THe Epinsuncu ADVERTISER. 

“ Lirenature.—Blackwood’s Magazine, No. LXVIII., Second Edition. — 
In our first page, our readers will see an advertisement of the LX VIIIth, or 
ae ‘eT-k , of this respectably-conducted and entertaiping oe y, with 
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the contents inserted at full length. This supersedes, in a great measure, what 
we intended to say upon this valuable a oes is advertised oftener.in 
our Journal than the Edinburgh Review of late ; and we always judge of books 

this criterion. Dr Solomon’s esteemed work, which he describes as of great ser- 
vice in certain diseases, and the Balm of Gilead, we wish to see as often as we 
can. In common with the greater part of our fellow-subjects, we regularly 
take out Blackwood’s Magazine whenever its announcement appears in our pa- 
per ;—and the Royal Number, as it is called, is, as far as we are able to judge, 
equal to any thing we have ever read in print. The descriptions of Omai, 
South-Sea Islander—(he was pointed out to us by Mr Murphy, at the Cross, on 
Wednesday )—are given in his own native style, which is considerably different 
from the fate Principal Robertson’s ; and the “‘ Gathering of the West” is 
said to be written by the author of the “‘ Ayrshire Legatees.” If that be the 
case, it is of course good. ‘‘ The Sorrows of the poor old Stot,” as the Scots- 
man is now announced for Wednesday and Saturday, it is not our business to 
increase ; we leave that to the gentlemen who publish on those days; but 
experientia docet Scotibus, as Colloquius says in his Cordery,—that is, a twice- 
a-week paper is no joke if it do not sell. We shall not enter at present into 
the “| 8 ol Controversy,” as we heard our worthy Sheriff was displeased 
at its appearing in a contemporary, and we would avoid giving unnecessary of- 
fence. As loyal subjects, however, we recommend the work as worthy of a care- 
ful perusal ; and we mention, for the information of our country readers,’ that 
it may be had in most of the market towns for threepence a-night, a price 
which we think very reasonable.” 


Tue Epinpurcu WEEKLY CHRONICLE. 


> 
“ The Royal Number of Blackwood’s Magazine is just now advertised in a se- 
cond edition—the first, of no less than 50,000 copies, as we have been inform- 
ed, being out of print. If we were not afraid of giving offence to some respect- 
able friends, we should have inserted several extracts from this amusing and 
instructive publication, which contains more wit and humour, and even infor- 
mation, within its covers, than many quartos of ten times the bulk and twenty 
times the value. In saying this, we by no means wish to reflect upon publi- 
cations of a similar nature, of which it has happened us to have some expe- 
rience ; but we know that Mr Blackwood pays more for a single sheet. of hi 
inestimable work, than we have had for a volume twice as thick, and ten times as 
heavy, as any two of his. Though much inclined, therefore, to give extracts, 
we cannot at present spare room, as matters of more importance to the general 
welfare of Europe—our own observations on the Congress at Verona—demand 
our attention, and that of the public. Asa specimen of Asiatic manners, how- 
ever, we cannot help thinking the narrative of Omai curious, and powerfull 
corroborating what is said of the Friendly Islanders, in a book lately published, 
entitled, History of the European Discoveries in Asia, in three volumes 8vo., 
written by a gentleman of this city, of whom we have a very high opinion. 
** When the first edition of the Royal Number appeared, we were not so much 
disposed as now to give an opinion on the article entitled “‘ The Sorrows of 
the Stot,” partly from friendship to the great political Economist, to whom we 
thought the article alluded ; but now, since that gentleman has left the Scots- 
man Newspaper, and that it is announced to be published twice a-week, and one 
of those days Weduesday, we cannot, in justice to ourselves, but say, that the 
article in question is a very clever, sensible, mild, and manly expostulation, with 
a disloyal junto, and such as we would have written ourselves had not, Mr 
Blackwood taken up the subject. With his permission, we shall print it in our 
reps some day soon ; as we observed that the present editors of the Scotsman 
id not wear heath in their hats, nor smiled, so long as his Majesty continued 
with us in Edinburgh, while we sold our large and loyal bouquet for a broom 
to an honest woman at Stockbridge for twopence, to sweep her shop, after his 
Majesty’s royal departure.” 


Tue EpinBurGH STAR. 


“ Blackwood’s Magazine for September.—We gave ourselves credit for being 
very particular in méntioning every thing that occurred during his Majesty s 
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late most welcome visit to the Modern Athens, and we thought we had even 
exhausted the subject. But the publication of this number of the Magazine 
has shewn us, that much as we supposed we had done, much more remained 
of which we were not aware, thongh had the same topics occurred to us in the 
same light, it is very probable that we should have treated them in the same 
manner. As we should not like to hurt the sale of this work, which, more- 
over, is said to have been written by the Author of Waverley, by going over the 

round again, we take the liberty of referring to the contents of the number in 
the advertisement below, and to mention, that it is the general and almost ex- 
clusive subject of conversation among the first society of Edinburgh, and that 
the newspapers in the reading-rooms and coffee-houses are almost totally ne- 
glected for this attractive brochure. 

* It would be unjust to a very meritorious institution not to mention, that 
those who are waiting for copies till the new edition is printed, which we un- 
derstand is now in the press, may have an opportunity of secing it, for a ver 
moderate subscription, in the Reading-Room, Merchant’s-Hall, Hunter’ 
Square, where are also to be seen a greater variety of newspapers than in any 
institution of a similar kind in the three kingdoms. It is not perhaps generally 

-known, that the worthy conductor of this establishment has also spare rooms 

in the same suite for sales of property, extremely commodious for men of busi- 
ness, and that regular subscribers have the use of a water-closet below stairs, 
a convenience worth more than the money asked, and of incalculable benefit 
to strangers visiting Edinburgh, either for business or pleasure,” 


Tue ScoTsMAN. 


** Some of our readers may have heard that there is a detestable book pub- 
lished in Edinburgh under the name of Blackwood’s Magazine. There is nota 
word of truth in it from beginning to end. The writers are all paid by govern- 
ment to hoodwink the people, and laugh them out of their liberty. This we 
know for a fact ; else, why the secret visits of Mr North to Dalkeith Palace du- 


ring the late visitation of the King, and the abuse of the mild and virtuous pa- 
triot and accomplished gentleman who established this work for the benefit of 
the public, and sold it at the moderate profit of a farthing pet number, which 
we honestly declare is all that has been made by it for the last three years. 

“* We have seen, by chance, the ae thar Number of this work, and have 


only to say, that no person who reads the Scotsman should ever look into it. 
The fulsome flattery of the King, who, as all our readers know, is but a man, 
is disgusting ; and the conduct of the people on a late occasion, gave but too 
much occasion to our enemies to triumph. It was little to the honour of the 
thinking part of the community, that so many seemed glad at an event which 
must cost them so many privations in the shape of new taxes. The city ban- 
quet, too, and all the unnecessary and wasteful expence of equipages for the 
Town-Council, it is easy to demonstrate, must be substracted from your week- 
p Begin Even ‘those who should have been with us, forgot for a time 

eir radical interests, ang shamefully and disgracefully humbled themselves 
before Royalty at Holyrood-house. We blush to write it ; for we were not there 
—not we—but in our silent apartments mourned the miseries of our ruined 
country. We could not look at shows which we knew must be P ares for by 
the widow and the orphan ; nor hear of banquets with patience, devoured by 
sinecurists, placemen, and corruptionists. 

** From this time we resolved to reduce the price of the Scotsman from ten- 
pence to sevenpence, the present price of a quartern loaf—only publishing 
twice a-week in place of once,—so that the public in future might have for four- 
teen-pence what we charged twenty-pence for before. The rise is thus no- 
thing, when the additional quantity of information which will be given is con- 
sidered, and we shall be actually losers by the measure, But the good of our 
suffering fellow-citizens is above every thing to us ; and supposing the price of 
oatmeal to be fourteen-pence, and that seven respectable individuals agree to 
take one copy of our paper, and pass it to one another on Saturday and sander 
in succession, it is quite evident that the additional expence to each person wi 
not much exceed per week a single half-peniy, or a quarter of a pound of meal, 
and-this deducted from the porridge or ale pot, can make but a small aiid im- 
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pon difference in the quantity used by each person or family. Or it there 
any of our readers (a supposition which we will not hastily indulge) who can 
for a moment hesitate to a his meals to that trifling extent, for the mass 
of moral and political information which fills our pages, if he havea family, let 
him keep a child from school, or without shoes, for only one quarter, the 
same result follows. For it is a notorious fact, that schoolmasters are too well 
paid, as well as the clergymen of the establishment, and that children are ge- 
nerally more disposed to play than learning. 

** One word more. In the book to which we have alluded in the + of 
this article, and which is sold to the rich for the monstrous price of half-a-crown, 
there is an article entitled, ““' The Sorrows of the Stot.” We do not pretend 
to misunderstand the nature of’ this attack, and we shall meet the writer man~ 
fully. We are accused of saying one thing one week and contradicting our- 
selves the next, and soon. But we appeal to the experience of our readers if 
it be possible, on any given Saturday, to recollect all that we have said or done, 
on the Saturday preceding ; and we maintain, that hissing and groaning, and 
contemptuous silence, is-as good loyalty as cheering and eating, and not by 
one-half soexpensive. Besides, James Ballantyne has not yet condescended to 
tell us why he prints Blackwood’s Magazine, the Weekly Journal, and the 
novéls of the Author of Waverley, though we have asked him again and again. 
Neither has Sir Walter Scott accounted to us for his appointment as Deputy- 
lieutenant of Roxburghshire, his visits to the King, and his other private trans- 
actions.* When these gentlemen come forward with their answers, then we will 
tell them why our printers have given us up,—why we determined to publish 
twice a-week, and take in advertisements to help our sale,—and why the great 
political economist found it more profitable to write for the Edinburgh Re- 
view, for which he is paid, than for the Seotsman, which paid him nothing. 

“€ We have received four pence half-penny for the use of the Greeks, which 
will be appropriated accordingly to the good cause.” 


Epinsurcu Episcopa, MAGAZINE AND RevIEw. 


* We understand, that at the late Convocation of the Bishops of our Scottish 
Episeopal Church, held at Aberdeen, it was unanimously agreed upon, that, 
at their next visitation, they should urge among their diocesans the necessity 
of reading Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, as the best antidote against the 
unconstitutional and infidel publications circulated by the enemies of order 
with so much assiduity, and recommend toevery priest and deacon under their 
jurisdiction, to be possessed of at least one copy for the use of their respective 


Tue Farmer's MacaZINne. 


* Blackwood’s Magazine No. LX VIII.—It.is perhaps not unknown to some 
of our readers, that we furnished the agricultural reports for this celebrated 
Magazine at its first commencement, and before it had attained to its present cha~ 
racter and extensive circulation. We therefore hold ourselves entitled to re- 
commend this work, got up by the Intellectual Interest, as a desirable addition 
to every: farmer’s library, and particularly the number for September last, 
which contains no views hostile to the Agricultural Interest of this kingdom, 
We recommend it particularly as an excellent intellectual compost, and pecu- 
liarly favourable to the germination of the seeds of loyalty, religion, and good 
feeling, in those minds which are not sadly overcropped, or otherwise dete- 
riorated by unskilful management. 

*¢ Ye generous Britons venerate the plough, 

And honour Blackwood’s Royal Number too.” 


Tue EpinsurcH WEEKLY JouRNAL. 
** Blackwood’s Magazine, Royal Number, Second Edition.—We do not think 
it decorous, on common occasions, to criticize contemporary periodical publica~ 
tions, whether daily, hebdomadary, or enlightening the intellectual hemisphere 


* Well done, Stot ! This is modesty with a witness ! 
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once a-month, like ‘ the silver orb of night.’ In this particular case, how 
ever, we hope we shall stand excused with our friends for ing on their 
notice (if obtrusion it can be called) the Second Edition of the Number 
of Mr Blackwood’s Magazine, published on the joyous occasion of his mdst 
Gracious Majesty’s paternal Visit to the ancient Capital of his royal ancestors. 
We have heard it asserted in more than one.r table quarter, and by those 
who, we presume, should have known better, that the whole of this intellec~ 
tual treat was written by the Gaeat Unknown. The delay of the publica- 
tion of Peveril of the Peak may, with plausibility, be su to have had 
some share in giving rise to this absurd rumour ; but we should be far: from 
dving justice to the claims of imperative truth, did we allow the idle story to 
circulate further, without the most positive and unqualified contradiction. 
That number of Mr Blackwood’s Magazine, whatever may be the towering 
ability which it displays (and there can be no doubt that it is characterized by 
a happy exhibition of talents of the first order), was not wholly written by the 
very eminent personages who is usually discriminated from the herd of ordi 
writers, by the title of the Great Unknown. He is ‘ himself alone ;’ and tho 

the writers in this wonderful periodical have shewn themselves capable of 
‘ exhausting worlds,’ and then ‘ imagining new ones,’ yet, having heard the 


' report, we feel the imperious necessity of setting the public right, Further, 


perhaps, it is not necessary for us to say any thing; but in our ‘ mind’s ¢ye,’ 
the Royal Number of Mr Blackwood’s Magazine will long remain a 
monument of the genius and talent that shone with such effulgent brightness 
at the Court of Holyrood: So ‘ May the King live for ever: it will be the better 
for all of us,,my boys!” 


Tue EvinpurcH OBSERVER, 


“ Blackwood’s Royal Number.—We have just read over for the third. time, 
without an interval, the second edition of this excessively splendid and ani- 
mating picture of the feelings and doings of our countrymen. We need not 
repeat what we said upon occasion of its first appearance. Our sentiments re- 
garding it are still unchanged, and will never change ; and those who have not 
the good fortune to possess the series of our paper for the Royal fortnight, 
would do well to avail themselves of the present opportunity of buying No. 68. 
of Blackwood, of which we hear 50,000 are now printed. In addition 
to what was formerly said, however, we may be pardoned for remarking, 
that our predictions regarding ‘ The Sorrows of the Sto’ have been remar: 
verified. The Scotsman has, we understand from good authority, now 
so much in public esteem, that its proprietors have determined to lower its 
price, and try it twice a-week, before finally giving it up. As lovers of our 
King and country, we rejoice that the trade of misleading the ignorant has 
not proved a lucrative one—and we are happy to hear that the tread-mill in 
Bridewell goes on to admiration. 

While on the subject of periodical publications, we cannot avoid noticitig 
the 6th Number of the New Edinburgh Review, and calling the atten- 
tion of the public to that work. It seems, however, to have attracted more 
attention in the highest quarter, for we observe, in a note to p. 571, that 
his Majesty was induced to visit Scotland solely from the modest hints 
given his Ministers in this work; and we happen to know that the Salt 
Tax, and the Malt Tax, were repealed in consequence of the observations 
of the excellent writers of that - It is particularly fortunate for the 
country, that men possessing such influence in the Cabinet and in Parlia- 
ment, are always disposed to exert it with moderation and prudence, Such 
excessive and unconstitutional power, however, is really dangerous; and if 
they should take it into their heads to repeal the Union, emancipate the Catho- 
lics, or interfere in the affairs of Portugal and Spain, the country might be 
placed in very critical circumstances.” | 


GuLascow CHRONICLE. 


** After all this, can any rational creature hesitate ee opinion? 
From the mass of evidence now adduced, the whole be satisfied 
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that, as we indeed had all along suspected, this precious Christopher North, 

ire, is one and the same person with Mrs Grant or Laccan. Wewish 
a. much joy of her versatility,—and no more disclaimers, if you please, 
Madam! ! !” 


Gtascow SENTINEL. 


~ No; fore gad, truth 1s a jewel—Exony is really prime—bang up this 
number. The miserable, rascally Hamilton Humbugs must be in a fine stew. 
Ware whip, re dogs—but the whole race of you will soon be viridicated.”* 
et * Nothing of Spalding yet ? Ah, you hero, look to your hits ! 


THe EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE. 


“ Some of the faithful have been taken unawares this month, by the publi- 
cation of an extraordinary work, entitled, The Royal Magazine of Blackwood, 
which has been seen in many, very many parlours, by the authors of the pre- 
‘sent address, in company with much better books, and even in the hands of 
babes. This is a work we never sit down to read, though we generally happen 
to.see it in the shop of Brother Snivel. We are credibly informed, 5 Saxe 
that it sells to a great extent—a great extent, indeed—even among the serious ; 
and that the profits, the real sterling profits, are immense, and beyond caleu- 
lation. It is also said to be loyal and religious—yea, even an enemy to infidel 
principles, and infidel Reviews. If so, though we cannot conscientiously 
recommend it to the exclusion of the Evangelical Magazine, yet, if other 
Magazines or Reviews are to be read, (and we fear they must,) that would be 
the book we should point out—trusting that our recommendation may have the 
effect of inducing Mr Blackwood, who they say is a very liberal man—a very 
liberal man indeed—to dedicate the profits of one Number to the support of 
ministers, the erection of chapels, and other good works. With this hint, we 
take leave of our readers for another month.” 


Literary CHRONICLE. 


*¢ As a record of the opinions and observations of the greatest men that ever 
ved, (this is blarney with a witness from a Cockney!) on one of the most 
important events to Scotland that ever adorned her history, this Number (our 
Royal Number) is invaluable.” : 


GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE. 


. € We honestly believe that there is scarcely a man now living, and arrived 
at the years of discretion, who does not regularly take out this amusing Maga- 
zine. ; 


La BELLE ASSEMBLEE. 


** The prevailing colour this month is tartan ; the Christopher bonnet is uni- 
versally worn ; and the hair is arranged most becomingly a-la-North, with 
brilliants in the form of a St Andrew’s Cross.” 


Montuty MacaZIne. 


** Blackwood’s Magazine for September has been published since our last, 
and is brim-full of loyalty on the King’s Visit to Scotland. We knew some- 
thing of Courts many years ago, and shall only say, that his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters might have availed themselves of our services, had they so wished. The 
whole Number is full of wit, humour, and learning, beyond common. The 
atoms of talent which float in the intellectual atmosphere, seem to have left 
the old city, and to have concentrated themselves, from some secret cause 
which philésophers may yet discover, over Prince’s Street, which is now the 
Paternoster-Row of Edinburgh. On this principle, any measure of ability 
which the Royal Number displays may be easily accounted for.” “_e 
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Tux Literary GAZzeTre. 


“ We have to apologize to our readers for departing from our ordinary and 
established rule ih noticing any Periodical ; but Blackwood’s ieeneiane es- 
pecially the Royal Number, the advertisement of the Second Edition of which 
is this day in our columns, may justify worse transgressions. We are glad to 
see such a display of loyalty and talent united. In a former volume, we demon- 
strated that the ‘ Ayrshire tees’ must have been written by the Author of 
the Scottish Novels, and we think we can perceive the same in the present, 
Number. It is also certain, that the appearance of ‘ Peveril of the Peak’ has 
been unaccountably delayed. , A sketch of the story on which this celebrated 





writer is supposed to have founded his tale, was given in a former Number. 
“<< We have seen a few sheets of Mr Southey’s new work, and we have no he- 
sitation in saying, that he is no less eminent as a historian, than as a poet and 


a biographer.” 


The other English periodicals are 
all equally loud in our praise. Our 
steady friend, The Courier, lauds us to 

_the ski The New Times eulogises 
our immortal Magazine in good set 
hrases— The Sun lends its rays to 
ight us to the Temple of Fame— 
The Star wastes its feeble glimmer in 
our service ; and there is nothing else 
but Blackwood in The Globe. The 
minor publications, (for we have not 
room even to name the tenth part of 
them) exhaust the hyperboles of Cock- 
ney phrase to do us homage ; and the 
thousand provincial papers of England 
reverberate the name of North from 
county to county, as the supporter of 
the Hen and the Protector of the 
People. 

The Scottish provincial papers, too, 
are almost unanimous in our praise ;— 
one terms us “ the immortal North ;” 
another calls us “ the terror of Radi- 
cals ;” a third designates us as the 
** Champion of Religion ;” and even 
the Aberdeen Chronicle, forgetting for 
a moment its usual rancour and vul- 
garity, views with pe ap ae our 
Royal Number, and only bewails its 
own decreasing sale. 

We must not lead our public to be- 
lieve, however, that we have no ene- 
mies, for that would not be true. No, 
we have still a few in the low sup- 
porters of Radicalism, and the ene- 
mies of public morals, public order, 
and public men. Even these, since the 
King’s appearance, and the publication 
of the Royal Number, have sadly 
changed their tone ; and our mild and 
manly way of expressing ourselves has 
polished even the style of the lowest 
excrescences of the press. We are now 
termed only “ rigidly righteous ;” our 
morality is said to be “ too stern and 
severe; and our political principles 
** too unaccommodating,” by those 
who, before being tamed into gentility 


by ourexample, would have exhausted 
the slang of Billingsgate or Newgate 
against us in the multifarious terms 
of vulgar abuse. —— 
Our warm-hearted friends in Tre- 
land are, as usual, loud in their joy, 
and tumultuous in their applause ; and 
much of the present quiet of the sister 
island is most truly attributed, in the 
Trish newspapers, to the universal circu- 
lation of Black wood’sMagazine, and the 
temperate and manly firmness of the 
present Lord Lieutenant. The Royal 
Number, from the immense quan 
that Mr Ballantyne has to print, 
the delay of the packets from contrary 
winds, being a few days later than 
usual in reaching the Emerald Isle, 
had well _ roused the people to tu- 
mult. A Kilkenny county meeting, on 
the spur of the occasion, resolved, with 
the usual impatience of Irishmen, 
‘* that a subscription should be imme- 
diately opened for making a road, on 
the M‘Adam plan, between Donagha- 
dee and Portpatrick ;” and a meeting 
at Antrim “a to petition Mr 
North, that his January Number 
should be published in December.” 
The Cloonmony News Letter men- 
tions, in a very well written article, 
that it was entirely through the inad- 
vertence of our parents that we were 
not born in Ireland; for that the 
O’Norths of Ballynafad must have 
been our progenitors, and, of course, 
that we must be completel ~_ 
though born on the north side of the 
Tweed. This last circumstance might 
be thought conclusive in favour of the 
Land of Cakes; but Mr Murdoch 
O'Reilly, who has published a hand- 
some octavo on the subject, argues, with 
great sincerity, ‘‘ that though we were 
born in a stable, it did not necessarily 
follow that we should be a horse.”— 
But the “* Beauties of Ireland” next 
month. 
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We intended to have made aselec- dances, family meetings, universal re- 
tion from the flattering iments” jorcngs. and bu rs of the best wines 
received from the foreign universities ; in France turned up “a la santé du 

but this is the less poe we Gory the Christophe le Grand.” 
— tation of the “C of Pro- nn Germany, Poland, and Russia, 
j; kopft of Leyden, in fif- Tur Macazrne is equally esteemed ; 


teen volumes folio, with annotations, in 
which the chief of these are inserted, 
and to which we refer. 

sensation excited in France by 
the rance of the Royal Number 
of. ** Grand Magasin,” as one of 
our translators (IM. Chateaubriand, it 
is su ) terms it; has not been ex- 
ceeded b thing since the entrance 
€. the allied army inte’ ay a on | 

. Louis forgot his gout for a w 

to.read us; and when the “L/Etoile 


ear mena: vendor sames 
our was published at s, 
its was hailed hy ventie 


no less than twenty-seven printed edi- 
tions, Mr Perthes of Hamburgh writes 
us, made their appearance at the last 
Leipsic fair, besides the nine tegularly 
translated into German with Mr Black- 
wood’s permission. One thousand co- 
pies are privately sent monthly to the 
Grand Signior, which as many learn- 
ed Jews translate into the ‘Turkish 
language; and if'ever the Ottoman 
power be destined to rise in the scale 
of civilization, there is no question but 
this must be solely attributed to the 
beneficial effects of THE MAGA-~ 
ZINE. 





*,°* Want of room obliges us to omit the usual Lists of New Books, Appointments, &c, 














